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DISTRICT OF BfASSACHUSETTS, to «ftj>- 

Diatriet CUr^B Qtk». 

Bb it bbmimbbrbd, That on the nineteenth day of December, A. D. 189», and 
in the fifty-fourth year of the Independence of the United States of America, litb- 
UABD, Gbat, Littlb & WiLKiics, of the said District, have deposited in this CHRee 
th«) title of a boolc, tlie riglit whereof they claim as pioprietocs, in the wonts fiil- 
lowing, to wit: — 

" The New Latin Tutor ; or Exercises in Etymdogy, Syntax and Praeody : com- 
piled chiefly from the best English Works. By Frederic P. Leverett, FrincipBl of 
the Public Latin School in Boston." 

In conformity to the act of tlie congress of the United States, entitled, ** An Act 
for the encouragement of learning, by securing the copies of maps, charts and 
books to the authors and proprietors of such cqpies, durine the times thervlik 
mentjoned ;'* and also to an act, entitled, ** An Act sii|viKmentary to an act. 
entitleiJ. An Act for the eneouraeement of learning, by securing the eiipieaoa 
maps, charts and books to the authors and proprietors of such copies during *jm 
times therein mentioned ; and extending the benefits thereof to the aits of < 
ing, engmving, and etching histotical and other prints.'* 

JNO. W. DAVIS, 

CItrft ^ Cks IXffricC ^ 
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POSITION OF WORDS 



IN 



V- 



LATIN COMPOSITION/ 



Thb great mystery of the position of words in tlie Litin 
tongue lies principally iu these two points, viz. 

1. That the loord governed be placed before the word wkUk 
governs it, 

2. That the'word agreeing be placed nfter the word wUh 
wMch it agrees. 

These two may be termed the maxims of position ; and 
firom them result various rules, which may be eoQveniently 
divided into two classes, viz. 

1. Rules resulting from the government of words. 

2. Rules resulting from the agreement of words. 
To which add a third class, viz. 

3. Miscellaneous rules, not reducible to either of the two 
classes foregoing. 



* The fisUowing Rules are from Lyne*! Latin Primer. 
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RULES GF POSITION. 

CLASS I. 

RULES RESULTING FROM T0E GOVERNMENT OF WORDS. 

Rule I. A verb in the infinitiye mode (if it be governed) 
is usually placed be£>re the word which governs it 

II. A noun in an oblique case is commonly placed before 
the word which governs it ; whether that word be a verb^ or 
another noun-substantive, adjective, or participle. 

V 

III. Dependent clauses, as well as single words, are placed 
before the principal ^finite verb, on which such clauses do 
mainly depend. 

IV. The finite verb is commonly placed last in its own 
clause 

V. Prepositicms Usually precede the cases governed by 

CLASS IL 

HrXES RESULTING FROM* THE AGREEMENT OF WORDS. 

YI. Mrst Concord, The finite verb is usually placed aiWr 
its nominative case, sometimes at the distance of many words. 

VII. Seemid 'Concord. The adjectiye or participle is coo»- 
monly placed after the substantive with which it agrees. 

VIII. Third Qmeord, The relative is commonly placed 
after the antecedent with which it agrees. , 

IX. 27drd Concord. The relative is placed as near to the 
antecedent as possible. 

CLASS in. 

MISCELLANEOUS RULES. 

X. Adoerhs, Adverbs are {daced before, rather than after, 
the words io which they belong. 
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XI. Adverbs. Adverbs are in general placed immejialely 
before the words to which they l^long ; no extraneous words 
coming between. 

XII. TgUur, autem, emm^ etiam, are very seldom placed first 
in a clause or sentence. The enclitics. jt<e, ne, ve, are never 
placed first * 

XIII. Tamen is very often and elegantly placed after the 
first, second, or third word of the clause in which it stands. 

XIV. Connected words should go together ; that is, thej 
may not be separated from one another by words that are ex- 
traneous, and have no relation to them. 

XV. Cadence, The cadence, or concluding part of a 
clause or sentence, should very seldom consist of moncH 
syllables. . . 

XVI. So far as other rules and perspicuity will allow, in 
the arrangement and choice of words, when the foregotnff 
ends with a vowel, let the next begin with a consonant ; ana 
vice versa. 

XVII. In general a redundancy of short words must be 
avoided. 

XVIII. In general a redundancy of long words must be 
avoided. 

XIX. In general there must be no redundancy of long 
measures.' 

XX. In general there must be no redundancy of short 
measures. 

XXI. The last syUables of the foregoing word must not be 
the slime as the first syllables of the word following. 

XXII. Many words, which bear the same quantity, which 
begin alike or end alike, or which have the same character- 
istic letter in declension or conjugation, (many such wordi,) 
may not come together. 



INTRODUCTORY 



LATIN EXERCISES. 



ETYMOLOGY* 



FIRST DECLENSION. 



1. A muse. 2. Of water. 3. To 
a pen. 4. A chest 5. O want 
6. With a sling. 

1. Helmets. 2. Of axes. 3. 
To grandmothers. 4. Whales. 
5. O beasts. 6. From- chains. 

1. Souls. 2. Of goddesses. 3. 
To daughters. 4. Mares. 5. O 
female servants. 6. With freed- 
women. 

1. The north wind. 2. Of a 
turban. 3. To Penelope. 4. 
^Elneas. 5. O Anchises. 6. In 
oratory. 

1 . To winter. 2. With a beard. 
3. By slander. 4. / beheld a cot- 
tage. 5. Of a comedy. 6. 1 hear 
a harp. 

1. In chests. - 2. Of pigeons. 
3. To the boats. 4. He hunts 
wild beasts. 5. Flames. 

1. A bride. 2. In the stars. 3. 
Of trumpets. 4. To a violet 5. He 
euHivates the eanh. 6. O vipers. 

1 



1. Musa. 2. Aqua. 
3.Penna. 4. Area (occ). 
5. Inopia. 6. Funda. 

1. GJalea. 2. Ascia. 
3. Avia. 4. Balaena (occ). 
5. Bellua. 6. Catena. 

1. Anima. 2. Dea. 
3. Filia. 4. Equa (ace). 

5. Famula. 6. Liberta. 

1. Boreas. 2. Tiaras. 
3. Penelope. 4. JSneas 
(ace), 5.- Anchises. 6. 
Rhetonoa. 

1. STruma. 2. Barba. 
3. Calumnia. 4. Vidi 
casa (occ). 5. Comcedia. 

6. Audio cithara. 

1. Cista. 2. Columba. 
3. C/mba. 4. Vendtur 
fera. 5. Flamma. 

1. Sponsa. 2. Stella. 
3. Tuba. 4. Viola. 5. 
CaHt terra. 6. Vipera, 



LATIN EXERCISES. 



7. A victim. 8. To daughters. 7. Victifma. 8. NaU. 
9. To number the stars. 9. Dinumerdre Stella. 



SSCOND J^fiCLENSlON. 



1. A father-in-law. 2. Of an 
armour-bearer. 3. To a man. 

4. An eider. 5. O Vulcan. 
6. With a son-in-law. 

1. Boys. 2. Of knives. 3. To 
the Spaniards. 4. Masters. 5. 
O servants. 6. In the fields. 

1. Judges. 2. Of the south 
wind. 3. To a workman. 4. The 
men. 5. O Bacchtis. 6. With 
serpents. 

1. A heap. 2. Of a kettle. 
3. To a reed. 4. A wand. 5. 
elephant. 6. In a year. 

1. Horses. 2. Of rivers. 3.T6 
the ravens. 4. Men-servants. 

5. O wolves. 6. With hooks. 

1. A patron. 2. With philoso- 
phers. 3. To rocks. 4. I lave 
sleep. 5. spears. 6. A bride- 
groom. 

1. A shrine. 2. With a grain. 
3. To the chin. 4. A member. 
5. O silver, o. In a temple. 

) . Horace. 2. Of Androgeos. 
3. To Evander. 4. Delus. 5. 
Virgil. 6. From Athos. 



1. Socer. 2. Arpiiger. 
3.Vir. 4. Presbyter (ace). 
5. Mtileiber. d Gener. 

1. Puer. 2. Culter. 
3. Iber. 4. Magister (occ). 
5. Minister. 6. Ager. 

1. Arbiter. 2. Auster. 
3. Faber. 4. Vir (ace). 
5. Idbcr. 6. Coluber. 

l.Acervus. 2.Cacabus. 
3. Calamus. 4. Caduceus 
(occ). 5. Barrus. 6. An- 
nus. 

1. £quus. 2. Fluviua. 

3. Corvus. 4. Famulus 
(occ). 5. Lupus. 6. Ha- 
mus, 

1. Patronus. 2. Phi- 
losophus. 3. Scopulus* 

4. Amo somnus. 5. Spa- 
ms. 6. Sponsus. 

1. Adytum. 2.Granum. 
3. Mentumi 4. Membrum 
(occ). 5. Argentum. 6. 
Deluorum. 

1. HcN-atius. 2. Andro- 
geos. 3. Evandrus. 4. 
Delus or Delos (occ). 5. 
Virgilius. 6. Athos. 



THIRD DECLEKSION. 



1. A riddle. 2. Of a charter. 
3. To a poem. 4. A theme. 
5. By a pedigree. 

1. Shields. 2. Of robbera. 



1. i£nigma. 2. Diplo- 
ma. 3. Poema. 4. The- 
ma (ace). 5. Siemuia. 
^. h Anciie. 2. Latio 
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3. To Tolimteers. 4. Tli« shipB. d« Yolo. 4. NaTis («ce.). 

5. O woiinds. 6. With gifts. 5. Vulnus. 6. Munus. 

1. A key. 2. With money! 1. Clavis. 58. iEs. 3. 

3. To the breast. 4. Of a hero. Pectus. 4. Heros. 5. Lar- 

5. H^ bestow honours. 6. O gimur honos. 6. Vox. 
voice. 7. Of a crime. 8. Kinds. 7. Scelus. 8. Genuii. 9. 

9. Of a river. W. With a lever. Amnis. 10. Vectis. 

1. To die king. 2. In the 1. Rex. 2. Nox. 3. 

night. 3. Of a silk-worm. 4. In Bombyx. 4. Juventus. 

youth. 6. Of a bone. (5. To the' 5.0s. 6. Os. 7. Amai 

mouth. 7. He laves praise, laus. 8. Fraus. 9. Ser- 

8. O fi'and. 9. Of a serpent. pens. 

I. Trees. 2. Of the jaws. 1. Arbos. 2. Faux. 

3. With a young man. 4. Of 3. Adolescens. 4. £pi- 

epigrams. o. To oxen. 6. To gramma. 5. Bos. 6. Tro- 

Troian wpmen. 7. With Capys. as. 7. Capys. 8. Paris. 

8. 6 Paris, 9. With corn. 10. 9. Far. 10. Reftcit navis. 

He repairs the ship. 11. With 11. Vis. 
fbrce. 

I. The seats. 2. From Prs&- * 1. Sedile. 2. Prsneste. 

neste. 3. In the tower. 4. Of 3. Turns. 4. Drbs. 5. 

cities. 5. O Trojans. 6. With Tros. 6.Poema. 7. Lam« 

poems. 7. The torches. 8. Of pas- (accX 8. CiVitas. 

states. 9. He licars Pan. 10. 9. Av^t Pan. 10. Boetis. 
From the Ouadak^uiver. 

1. To the iH'east. 2. In the 1. Pectus. 2. Rus. 3. 

country* 3. Lamps. 4. Of a Lampas. 4. Metamorpho- 

change. ^5. Of Macedonians, sis. 5. Macedo. 6. Civ- 

6. States. 7. In the night 8. In itas. 7. Nox. 8. Canalis. 
afaUofwater. 9. Of a sun-beam. 9. Jubar. 10. Aprilis. 

10. In April 11. Of a snaiL 11. Limax. 12. Rex. 
12. To a king. 13. Of peace. 13. Pax. ft. Styx. 
14 Of Styx. 

1. Lit a marsh. 2. Of a wound. 1. Palus. 2. Vulnus. 

3^ To ^rtne. 4. Of a hare. ^ Virtus. 4. Lepus. 5. 

SwOtree. & The Graces. 7. Of Arbos. 6.Charis. 7. Eos. 

the morning. 8. Civcies. 9. Of 8. Orbis. 9. Areas. 10. 

an Arcadian. 10. Of giants. Gigas. 11. Ceres. 12. 

11. Of Ceres. 12. With soldiers. Miles. 13. Palmes. 14. 
V^ Of a vme4inuach. 14. In a Conclave. 15. Diadema, 
roon, ISk To« cv«wn. 16. By 16. Jus. 17. Pars. 
right, 17, With a part 
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FOURTH DECLKNSION. 



1. An access. 2. Of a song. 
3. To chance. 4. An assembly. 
5. O pride. 6. With a blast 

1. Expenses. 2. Of the waves. 
3. To the fruits. 4. Senses. 

5. O fears. 6. With ceremonies. 
1. Of dress. 2. In forests. 

3. To hearing. 4. I know the 
countenance. 5. O laughter. 

6. With gain. 

1. A needle. 2. Of a house. 
3. To an old woman. 4. A fig. 
5. O hands. 6. Id dens. 

1. Hands. 2. Of store-houses. 
3. To the lakes. 4. To galleries. 
5. O tribes. 6. With spits. 

1. Knees. 2. At home. 3. To 
a bow. 4. From home, 5. I 
^f!vistt the lakes. 



1. AditoB. 2. Cantw 
3. Casus. 4. CoBtus {mec.). 
5. Fastus. 6. Flatiu. 

1. Sumptus. 2. Fluctns. 
3. Fructos. 4. Sensus 
{(Kc). 5. Metus. 6.Ritu8. 

1. Cultus. 2. SaltuB. 
3. Auditus. 4. Sdo vul- 
tus. 5. Risus. 6. Ques- 
tus. 

1. Acus. 2. Domos. 
3. Anus. 4. Ficus {ace.). 

5. Manus. 6. Specus. 

1. Manus. 2. Penns. 
3. Lacus. 4. PorticnB. 

6. Tribus. 6. Veru. 

1. Genu. 2. Domus. 
3. Arcus. 4. Dcmoius. 5 
Reviso lacus. 



FIFTH DECLENSION. 



1. The face. 2. Of an appear- 
ance. 3. To destruction. 4. A 
thing. 5. O day. 6. With gore. 

1. Faces. 2. Of things. 3. To 
days. 4. The appearances. 5. 
hopes. 6. With things. 



1. Facies. 2. Species. 
3.Pernicies. 4. Res (ace). 
5. Dies. 6. Sanies. 

I. Facies. 2. Res. 3 
Dies. 4. Species (ace,). 
5. Spes. 6. Res. 



MISCELLAjpOUS EXAMPLES 

1. In a hall. 2. A senrant. 
3. To a son-in*law. 4. I cui a 
branch* 5. Of the ocean. 6. A 
lamp. 7. Of deceit. 8. I bran- 
dish a sword. 9. Of a pair of scis- 
sors. 10. For honour^ 11. Of 
ages. 12. By the appearance. 
13. The surface. 14. 1 caMed an 
assembly* 15. By a nod. 16. In a 
consumption. 17, To a soothsayer. 



IN ALL THE DECLENSIONS. 



1. Aula^ 2. Minister*. 
3.Grener'. 4. C%m& ramus'. 
5. Oce&nus'. 6. LychnuE^ 
(ace.). 7. Dolus". 8. Vibro 
gladiu^. 9. Forfez*. 10. 
Decus*. 11. iEtas*. 12. 
Species^. 13. Superficiefl^. 

14. Omooedvi ccBtufi>^. 

15. Nutus*. 16. Tabei^. 
17. Yaterf*. 
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I. Boitred. U, To a garland. 
3w B J a decree of the senate. 
4. In silk. 5. With a tiiousand 
aeateitii. <$. Fot a calf. 7. To a 
t)ii9i0h* 8. In a cavern. 9. Of 
harpB^ 10. Cenedies. 11. Tkiwe 
heard lilt bells. 12. To the mis- 
.^^e^s oTa family. 18. With freed- 
woraen. 14. For Anchises. 15. 
In life. 16. To the son. 

1. I give an opinion. 2. In a 
legion. 3. To goddesses. 4. With 
twbans, 5. A rash. 6. To a 
rock. 7. Of a wall. 8. At home. 
9; O horn. 10. To preeminence. 
11. J k$ar thunder. 12. I saw 
the lightning. 13. A daughter- 
in-law. 14. Of weeping. 15. To 
Capys. 16. With a Samnite. 

1. In a little boat. 2. To states. 
3. Of enemies. 4. By the house- 
hold gods. 5. In a tower. 6. Of 
cities. 7. Of Thr^cians. 8. For 
oxen. 9. With a poem. 10. To 
the commonwealth. 11. Of epi- 
grams.. 12. O parents. 13. Of 
souls departed/ 14. Of a sieve. 
15. To a son-m-law. 16. Of An- 
chises. 17. Of a hall. 18. With 
a surety. 

1.. He, threw a stone. 2. O 
VirgiJU 3. Of the Georgics. 4. 
With a^distaff. 5. In a green fig. 
6. To spikenard. 7. Of a sap- 
phir& 8. I ask a vote. 9. Of a 
des^. 10. To a church. 11. 
With a style. 12. By the mast 
of a ship. 13. In a balance. 
14. To daughters. 15. For souls. 
1^. 1 hehoJd Ossa. 17. O iEtna.* 

1. Of oak. 2. By delays. 3. Of 
men. 4. To viUaiu«. 6. In a 



1. Odium*. 2. Bertun^. 
3. SeaaluipccmsultuinP. 4 
SerTcum'. 5. SestertkunP. 

6. VitiiluB?. 7. Tuidu^. 

8. Caveraa'. 9. Cithftra'. 
10. ComflDdIa^ 11. Amdivi 
campana^ 12. Mater-fii- 
milias. 13. Liberta*. 14. 
Anchises^ 15.Vita^ 16. 
Phoebus^. 

l.I>o opinio^. 2.Iiegio^. 
3. Dea^ 4. Tiana'. 5. 
Scirpus*. 6. Scop&lus*. 

7. Paries*. 8. Domus***. 

9. Cornul 10. Principa- 
tus^. 11. Audio tonitru^ 
12. FMftfulmen^ l^.Nu- 
rus*. 14. Fletus*. 15.. 
Capys*. 16. Samnis*. 

1. Linter*. 2. Civitaa^. 
3.Hosti»*. 4.Lar». 5.Tur- 
ris*. 6. Urbs*. 7. IVax*. 
8.. Bos'. 9. Pdema*. 10. 
RespublTca. 11. Epigram- 
ma*. 12. Parens*. 13. 
Manes* (p/.). 14.Vannus*. 
15. Geneif. 16. Anchi* 
ses*. 17.Auhi». 18.Pr»s^ 



1. Jecit lapis*. 2. Vk- 
giHus'. 3. Georgica* (2>/.). 
4. Colus'. 5. Grfossus^ 
6. Nardtts^. 7. Sapphirus' ' 
8t Rogo suffiragium'. 9 
Eremus^. 10. Templum^. 
II. Stylus*. 12. Mains*. 
13. Trutlfna^ 14. Nata*. 
15. Animal 16. Video 
Ossa^ 17. iEtna^ 

1. Robui*. 2. Mora'. 
3. Vir». 4. Furcifer*. 6. 



LATIN EXERCISES. 



labyrinth. 6. A vagrant. 7. 
Satires. 8. In sea-«irchins. 9. 
Of flesh. 10. To virgins. ILOf 
Dido. 12. With a fox. 13. To 
a cat. 14. O Parisl 15. Of Or- 
pheus. 16. A flint. 17. Boks. 

1. Of old men. 2. Of a young 
man. 3. To infants. 4. To a 
watchman. 5. With a cloak. 
6. By a blast. 7. In harbours. 
8. From the face. 9. O heirs. 
10. Of peacocks. 11. Sediti(m. 
12. With desire. 13- To play^s. 
14. Of rest. 15. To a thing. 
16. Of charibts. 17. Of houses. 
18. In harbours. 19. The hands. 



LabyrinthuflF. 6. Pluiufl^. 
7. Satira^ 8. Echinu^. 
9. Carof*. 10. Virg«/. 
11. Didd». 1«. Vali«8». 
1«. Feli8». 14. Paris'. 
15. OipheUB*". 16. Si- 
lex* (ace). 17. Obex*. 

1. Senei^. 2. Juveni]^. 
3. Infens* 4. VigiP. 5. 
Chkmys*. 6. Flatus*. 7. 
Portus*. 8. Facies*. 9. 
Hsres^. 10. Pavo*. 11. 
Sedition 12. Copido'. 
13. Histrio^ 14. Re- 
quies***. 15. Res'. 16. 
Currus*. 17. Dwnus***. 
18. Portus^ 19. Muius^ 



IRREGULAR NOUNS. 



1. Of Taygetus. 2. Jests. 3. 
O sails. 4. Of heaven. 5. Of 
d^ights. 6. The baths. 7. In 
Argps. 

1. Vessels. 2. Of acres. 3. 
To the commonwealth. 4. From 
masters of families. 5. O Orphe- 
us. 6. With CEdipus. 7. Of 
Achilles. 8. To Jupiter. 

1. With pounds. 2. The morn- 
ing. 3. By birth. 4. Tedious 
stories. 5. In the evening. 6. Of 
a stripe. 7. To the thigh. 8. 
Fears. 9. Tempe. 10. In the 
place of another. 11. To chaos. 
12, Wealth. 

1. Of the feasts of Bacchus. 
2. In Syracuse. 3. Of Jerusalem. 
4. O Druids. 5. The children. 
6. Of the gods. 7. To hot-baths. 
8. With spoils. 9. In a camp. 



l.Taygetufi^. 2.JocuflF. 

3. Carbisus'. 4. Coelun^. 
5. Delicium»»>. 6. Bal- 
neum***. 7. Argos. 

1. Vas«*«. 2. Juge- 
rum**^ 3.Re«>ublica**». ^ 

4. Paterfiunilias***. 5. Or- 
pheus'*^ 6. (Edipus**^ 
7. AchiUes». 8. Jupiter*. 

1. Pondo. 2. Mane. 
3. Natu. 4. Ambage^ 

5. Vesper*. 6. Verberis*. 
7. Fenrfnis®. 8. Metu£(*. 
9. Tempe. 10. Vicis*. 
11. Ctel08«. 12. OpW*. 

1. Bacchanalia"'. 2. 
SyracussB^ 3. Hierosd- 
yma»*«. 4. DruYdes*. 5. 
Liberi*. 6. Super?. 7. 
Thermae*. 8. Exavie\ 
9. Ca«tra^ 



BTTMOLOGT. 



1. Of a tiger. 2. To the peo- 1. Tigris*. 2. Pleb^. 

f^e. 3. With the Iwrd. 4. Of 3. Laurius'^^ 4. Fidena' 

Fidena. 5. O tree. 6. To a or Fidene*. 5. ArboH. 6. 

mediator. 7. With all kinds of Sequester"**. 7.Peiiu^»**. 
provisions. 



ADJECTIVES. 



1. A good boy. 2. An excel- 
lent thing. 3. A great kingdom. 
4. Of a broad field. ' 5. Of a beau- 
tiful girl. 6. Of solid silver. 7. To 
an ignorant workman. 8. To a 
high rock. 9. To a large head. 
10. A just lord. 11. A secret 
dagger. 12. A high seat. 13. 
dear friend. 14. O great truth. 
15. O base gift 16. With a wor- 
thy servant. 17. With a large 
sum. 18. By a sudden death. 



1. Sick men. 2. Fair women. 
3. Wretched fates. 4. Of pros- 
perous consuls. 5. Of ugly forms. 
6. Of ludicrous riddles. 7. To 
crafty horse-keepers. 8. To the 
sacred goddesses. 9. To full 
milk-pails. 10. Crook-backed 
tyrants. 11. R^d flames. 12. 
Rough bones. 13. O wretched 
stags. 14. O wool-bearing sheep. 
15. wretched words. 16. With 
other titles. 17. In whole trage- 
dies. 18. In frequent journeys. 



I. A huge stone. 2. A pru- 
dent mother. 3. An elegant 
temple. 4. Of a cruel tyrant. 



1. Bonus puer*. 2. Ex- 
imius res*. 3. Magnus 
regnum*. 4. Latus ager'. 
5. Formosus puella^ 6. 
Argentum' solidus. 7. Ig- 
narus faber*. 8. Rupes^ 
altus. 9. Caput* largus. 

10. Justus dominus^ iaccX 

11. Arcanus sica* IncrX 

12. Sedile* celsus' (occ). 

13. Cams amicus'. 14. 
Magnus Veritas*. 15. Pra- 
vus donum^ 16. Minister^ 
dignus. 17. Amplus sum- 
ma^ 18. Subitus letum^. 

1. Mget vir». 2. Fob- 
mTna^ pulcher. 3. Miser 
fatum*. 4. Prosper consul* 
5. Teter forma\ 6. iEnig- 
ma* ludTcer. 7. Agaso^ 
vafer. 8. Dea* sacer. 9. 
Satur sinum^ 10. Gibbus 
tyrannus* {ace). 11. Ru- 
ber flammu^ [ace), 12. Os* 
asper (ace), 13 Miser 
cervus^. 14. Ovis' .atiiger. 
15. Miser verbum*. 16. 
Cffiter titulus*. 17. In- 
teger traga3dia\ 18. Iter* 
creber. 

1. Ingens lapis*. 2. Pru- 
dens mater*. 3. Elegans 
templum'. 4. Crudelis ty- 



* An adjeotire a|[reef with a substantive in gender, number and case 
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LJLTBi BMfifbCtSES. 



5. Of a gree&ting. 6. Of & fer- 
tile soil. 7. To a green clotk. 
8. To a fiwift ibot. 9. To a re- 
cent crune. 10. A brave h<m, 
11. A short night. J2. A lofty 
song. 13. O deceit^ praetor. 
14. O cheerful daj. 15. O cruel 
war. 16« With warlike Ancus. 
17. By an easy victory. 18. With 
a meek diqxNsition, 



1. Fierce lions. 2. Icy winters. 
3. AU kinds. 4. Of the light 
.bands. 5. Of the sweet Muses. 
6. Of cheap eggs. 7. To rapa- 
cious wolves. 8. To unequal 
storms. 9. To great gifts. 10. 
Fleeting years. 11. Green snakes. 
12. Empty casks. 13. O slow 
horses. 14. swift hinds. 15. O 
cruel answers. 16. With brittle 
reeds. 17. In narrow houses. 
18. In pleasant conversations. 



i. Cruel necessity. 2. Of rich 
islands. 3. Gentle whispers. 4. 
O envious age. 5. By a noble 
death. 6. Of a mournful war. 
7. To cruel Proserpine. 8. In a 
short time. 9. deadly autumn. 
10. Ancient temples. 11. Of 
coipmon nature. 12. With a 
small part. 13. Of incredible 
liberality. 14. Of barbarous na- 
tions. 15. By a similar complaint 
16. With a loud voice. 17. Of 
human error. 18. A lasting si- 
lence. 19. Of a foolish opinion. 



naamsF, 5. Viridk virga^ 
6.Feraxsolum'. 7.yii7dts 
pannus*. B. Yelox j^anta^ 
9. Reeens scelus'. IO.Fcm'- 
tis leo^ (ace), }|. Brevis 
nox^ (ace), 12. Sublimis 
carmen^ (ace). 13. Faillax 
prsBtor*. 14. Hil&ris dies^. 
15. Crudelis beU^un"". 16. 
Pugnax Ancus^. 17. Fa- 
cilis victCH4a^ 18. Inge- 
nium' mitis. 

1. Acer leo^. 2. Glacii^ 
lis hyems". 3. Omnis ge- 
nus^. 4. Levis chorus^. 5. 
Dulcis Camcena^ 6. Vilis 
oviun^. 7. Rapax lupus*. 
8. Insequalis procella'. 9, 
Grandis donum^. 10. Fu- 
gax annus' (occ). 11. Vir- 
idis colubra* (ace). 12. 
Inanis dolium^ {accX 13. 
Segnis equus'*. 14. Velox 
cer«a^ 15. Atrox respon- 
sum^ 16. Fragilis calft- 
mus^. 17. Exilis domus***. 
18. Dulcis alloquium'. 

1. Saevus necessitas". 
2. Dives insula\ 3. Lenis 
susurrus^. 4. InvTdus setas*. 
5. NobTlis letum^ 6. Bel- 
lum^lachrymosus. 7.SaBvus 
Proserp•na^ 8. Brevistem- 
puff^. 9. Lethifer autum- 
nus' 10. Vetus templum' 
(cu^c.y 11. Communis na- ' 
tura^ 12. Pars® exiguus. 

13. Incredibllis liberalitas®. 

14. Barbarus gens'. 15. 
Similis querela^ 16. Mag- 
nus vox^ 17. Error* huma- 
nus. 18.iDiatumiis s^en- 
tium^ 19. Opinio' stuhus. 



tiTtuoLoar. 



1. Frequent conversations. 2« 
The swift Moors. 3. A joyful 
mind. 4. To lofty towers. 5. 
With .a sweet sound. 6. Of war- 
like praises. 7. To an ancient 
king. 8. In a heavy chariot. 9. 
With black eyes. 10. In a poor 
house. 11. The swift winds. 
12. With a suppliant hand. 13. 
In a fertile region. 14. With 
equal loss. 15. A teachable boy. 

1. Of one god. 2. Two come- 
dies. 3. Three rooms. 4. With 
ten soldiers. 5. Two hundred 
trees. 6. Of twenty nights. 7. 
In five months. 8. To the elev- 
enth boy. 9. In the sixth year. 
10. The second king. 11. In 
the thousandth legion. 12. Of 
the second oration. 13. By the 
fiftieth rule. 

1. Of a milder disposition. 2. 
With a firmer step. 3. Of a dearer 
fi'iend. 4. The pleasantest words. 
5. The severest misfortunes. 6. 
Of worse ages. 7. With a less 
weight. 8. More winters. 9. 
Witii greater heaps. 10. The 
next summer. 11. Of the first 
complaints. 12. With the great- 
est wisdom. 13. The least virtue. 

14. To a most excellent man. 

15. The hither Spain. 16. To 
the last labour. 

1. Of the lowest places. 2. The 
ripest seeds. 3. To the most won- 
derfiil power. 4. Ofa most worth- 
less man. 5. The last age. 6. In 
the next year. 7. Of a most fa- 
mous temple. 8. The most sacred 
laws. 9. Ofa most deserving life. 



l.Crebersermo^ d.Ce- 
ler Maumc^. . 8. Laetus an- 
imus'. 4. Celsus torrii^. 
5. Dulcis sonu^. 6. Belfi- 
coslaus*. 7.Antiqausre3f. 
8. Gravis currus*. 9. Ni- 
ger oculufi^. 10. Inops dS 
mus* * *. 11. Celer ventu^ 
12. Supplex manus*. 13. 
Uber regio^ 14. Par dam- 
num*. 15. Docilis puer'. 

1. Unus deui^. 2. Duo 
comoedia^ 3. Tres con- 
clave®. 4. Decem miles^. 

5. Ducenti arbor'. 6. Vi- 
ginti nox®. 7. Quinque 
mensis®. 8. Undeclmius 
puer*. 9. Sextus annits'. 

10. Secundus rex*, ii. 
Millesimus legio'. 12. Se- 
cundus oratio^ 13. Quin- 
quagesTmus regul^, 

1 . Mitis animus^ 2. Fir- 
mus gradus^. 3. Carus 
amicu^. 4. Jucundusver- 
bum*. 5. Gravis casus*. 

6. Malus ssculum^ 7. Par- 
vus pondus". 8. Multus 
hyems*. 9. Magnus acer- 
vus*. 10. Prq>ior sstas^. 

11. Prior querela^ 12, 
Superus prudential 13 
Parvus virtus'. 14. Vir 
bonus. ]5.Hispania' citer 
(camp.), 16. Exter labor*. 

l.InfSrus locust 2.Ma-« 
turns semen'. 3.MirifTcu$ 
potentia\ 4. Nequam ho- 
mo*. 5. Ulterior »tas^ 6. 
Propior annus^. 7. Inciy- 
tus templum*. 8. Sacer jus* 
{ace), 9. Meritus vita\ 
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lO.Ofarieherpvej, 11. A loiter 
aliBj. 13. To a fiK»Q l«i»eBtdb]e 
ibrtiuie. 13. Bj a more secret 
orime. 14, Of a noie rc^ 
di8fX)aition. 15. To a nearer 
friend. 



Vk Oi^umm iw«da\ 11. 
Diuturnus txmammia/f. 
\% FlebOis Ibrtuna'. 13. 
Arcanus crimen^ 14. Re- 
galis loiiinus^. 15. Pro- 
pinquus anucna^. 



PRONOUN. 



1. Of nofi. 2. To thee. 3. Of 
themselTes. 4. With me. 5. With 
us. 6. With themselves. 7. For 
himself. 8. With thee. 9. With 
you. 10. Of us. 11. Of you. \% 
For itself. 13. For herself. 14. 
thou. 15. Themselves. 16. Tome. 

1. To him. 2. That woman. 
3. Of that man. 4. To these tears. 
5.. To this man. 6. Of her. 7. 
Those things. 8. My book. O.Omy 
Paris. 10. By thy feuh. 11. Of 
our army. 12. By your &ult. 13. 
Philosophers of our own country. 

1. FSr my own sake. 2. Tholi 
thyself. 3. With these eyes. 4. 
Of this province. 5. Of the same 
kind. 6. Of the same opinion. 
1, By the same way. 8. In some 
place. 9. Some woman. 10. In 

whatsoever land. 11. Of some 
cities. 

VERB. 

Sum, 
He is. Te were. She has 
been. They aje. We shall be. 
Ye have been. They had been. 
They have been. They will be. 
Thou may est be. She would be,^ 
They may be. Ye may have been.* 
Thou wilt have been. He should 
have been. Thou mightest have 
been. Let her ^ be. Be thoil«- 
/■ To h^ve beent ' 



1. %o. 2. Tu. 3. Sui. 
4. Ego. 5. Ego. 6. Sui. 
7. SuL 8. Tu. 9. Tu. 
10. Ego. 11. Tu. 12. Sui. 
13. Sui. 14, Tu. 15. Sui. 
16. Ego. 

l.nie. 2.111e. anievir. 
4. Hie lachrfma. 5. Hie. 
6.1s. 7.1s. 8. Mens liber. 
9. Mens Paris. 10. Tuus 
culpa. 11. Noster exer- 
citus. 12. Vester culpa. 
13. Nofitrafi philosophus. 

1. Me^te causa (a6/.). 
2. Tute. 3. Hicce ocCdos, 
4. Hicce provincia. 5. 
E|usm6di. 6. Idem sen- 
tentia. 7. Idem via. 8. 
Afiquis locus. 9. Quidam 
fomina. 10. duicunque 
terra. 11. Quidam urbs. 



Sum. 



ETmOLOGT. 
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FIK8T GONJUGATIOK. 



1. Thoa coBoea]«st. 2. Thej 
cf y. 3. 1 waft building. 4. Wa 
were thinking. 5. They hate 
corrwd. 6. Ye have begged. 7. 
She had pretended. 6. He had 
robbed. 9. I shall prepare. 10. 
Ye will approve. 

h I may svip, 2. Ye can hope. 
3. He might honour. 4. 'Ha should 
coRciiiate. 5. He may hftve oom- 
manded. 6. We may have torn. 
7. 1 should have nodded. 6. They 
might have wounded* 9. Thou 
wilt have called. 10. They will 
have devoured. 

1. Let him deny* ^.Elnterye. 3. 
To think. 4. To be about to retard. 
5. Affording. 6. About to swear. 

1. Thou art accused. 2. Ye 
are chastised. 3. We were call- 
ed. 4. They were torn. 5. I 
have been deprived. 6. They 
have been routed. 7. He had 
been overcome. 8. We had been 
solicited. 9. Thou wilt be ap- 
proved. 10. They will be saluted. 

1. Thou canst be adorned. 2. 
Ye may be marked out. 3. I 
might be served. 4. They should 
be committed. 5. She may have 
been defrauded. 6. I may have 
been delighted. 7. He might 
have been loved. 8. Ye should 
have been pacified. 9. He will 
have been fined. 10. They will 
have been renewed. 

1. Let him be bound. 2. Be 
ye scattered. 3. To be brought 
up. 4. To have been provoked. 
5. To be about to be l(Muied. 6. 
Changed. 7. To be liberated. 



1. Cflo. 2.Ckiiio. 8. 
ifidifico. 4. Cogito. &* 
Porto. 6. Oro. 7. Sin^ 
iUo. 8. Spolio. 9. 
Paro. 10. Probo. 



1. CoHio. 2. Spero. 3. 

Honoio. 4. Concilio. 5« 

Impero. 6. Lanio. 7. 

Nuto. 8. Vulnero. 9. 
Voco. 10. Voro. 



1. Nego. 2. Intiow 
3. Puto. 4. Tardo. 5. 
Suppedito. 6. Juro. 

1. Accuso. 2. Castigo. 
.3. Appello. 4. Lacero. 
5. Orbo. 6. Profligo. 7. 
Supero. 8. Sollicito. 9. 
Probo. 10. Saluto. 



1. Gmo* 2. Signo. 
3. Ministro. 4. Mando. 
5. Fraado. 6. Deleeto. 

7. Amo. 8i Mitifgo. 9. 
Mulcto. 10. Novo. 



1. Ligo. 2. Dissipo. 
3. Ediico. 4. Irrito. 5. 
Onero. 6. Muto. 7. 
Libero. 
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LATIN EXfiRCISES. 



SECOND CONJUGATION. 



1. Thou admdHishest. 2. I 
want. B. Thou wast obeying. 
4. He was favouring. 5. -We 
have shone. 6. They have flour- 
ished. 7. He had di^leased. 
8. They had terrified. 9. 1 shall 
conceal; 10. We shall admonish. 

1. I may languish. 2. He may 
hinder. 3. They might have. * 4. 
We should show. 5. He may 
have exercised. 6. Ye may have 
restrained 7. 1 should have had. 
8. He should have concealed. 9. 
We shall have driven away. 10. 
Ye will have exercised. 

1. Let him admonish. 2. Let 
them hinder. 3. To say. 4. 
To have exhibited. 5. Having. 
6. About to afford. 

1. I am seen. 2. He was clip^ 
ped. 3. Ye have been terrified. 
4. They had been taught. 5. We 
shall be held. 6. Ye. can be or- 
dered. 7. We might be destroyed. 
8. Thou mayest have been ad- 
monished. 9. He should have been 
prevented. 10. Ye will have been 
admitted. 1 1 . To have been terri- 
fied. 12. Had. 13. To be taught. 

p THIRD CONJUGATION. 

1. Thou pullest. 2. They were 
shaking. 3. He has dug. 4. Ye 
had driven. 5. They will rule. 
6. I can break.' 7. We might 
touch. 8. He may have cut. 9. 
She might have read. 10. They 
will have said. 11. Place thou. 
12. Let them disdain. 13. To 
have sung. 14. About to draw. 

1. Thou art sent for. 2. He was 
sent. 3. He has been carried. 4. 



1. Moneo. 2. Careo. 
3: Pareo. 4. Studeo. 5. 
Splendeo. 6. Floreo. 7. 
Displiceo. 8. Terreo. 
9. Sileo. 10. Moneo. 



1. Langueo. 2. Pro- 
hibeo. 3. Habeo. 4. 
Exhibeo. 5. Exerceo. 
6. Coerceo. 7. Habeo. 
8. Sileo. 9. Arceo. 10. 
Exerceo. 



1. Moneo. 2. Prohibeo. 
3. Perhibeo. 4. Exhibeo. 
6. Habeo. 6. Praebebl '^ 

L Video. 2. Tondeo. 
3. Terreo.? ' f, 4. Doceo. 
5. TeneoI^O. Jubeo. 7. 
Deleo. ~ 8. Mbneo. 9. 
Prohibeo. 10. Adhibeo. 
11. Terreo. 12. Habeo. 
13. Doceo> 



1. Rapio. 2. Quatio. 
3. Fodio. 4. Ago. 5. 



Rego. 

Tai^o. 

Lego. 

Pono. 

Cano. 



6. Frango. 7. 

8. Scindo. 9. 

10. Dico. « 11. 

12. Spemo. 13. 
14. Traho. 



1. Arcesso. 2. Mitto. 
3. Gero. 4. Duco. 5. 



STtMOLOGY* 



Id 



I had been led. 6. He will be 
hurt 6. Thou mayest be over- 
come. 7. They might b^ taken. 
8. He may have been allurW. 9. 
We might have been joined. 10. 
They will have been directed. 
n. Be thou placed. 12. To be 
despised. 13. To h^ve been 
turned. 14. ForsalLen. 



a 



^t^ 



Lieda 6. Vinca 7. C*. r<tv^Sr-- 
pio. 8. Allicio. 9. Jon- 
go. 10. Dirigo. 11. Po- 
no. 12. Contemno. 13. 
Flecta 14. Relinqm^ 



FOURT0 CONJUGATIOK. 



1. Thou strikest 2. I was 
drawing out. 3. He has raged. 
4. Ye had fortified. 5. They will 
bind. 6. He can clothe. 7. 
They might ratify. 8. We may 
have known. 9. Ye might have 
softened. 10. They will have 
slept 11. Hinder thou. 12. To 
have served. 13. Clothing. 

1. He is instructed. 2. Thou 
wast nourished. 3. He has been 
punished. 4. I had been en- 
snared. 5. We wiU be cloUied. 
6. Thou mayest be upheld. -7.' He 
may have been bound. 8. They 
might have been guarded. 9. 
They will have been fortified. 
10. Be ye served. *11. To have 
been clothed; 12. To be polished. 

MISCELLANBOaS EXAMPLES IN 

, 1 . They have prepared. 2. 1 have 
given. ^ 3. He has been sent. 4. 
They will teach. 5. They are forti- 
fied. 6. Allaying. 7.He has winked. 
8, We shall fly. 9. To have sneezed. 
10. Ye may take. 11, They might 
fall. • 12. Thou wast striking. 13. 
He had been conquered. 14. We 
may be said. 15. You have fa- 
voured. 16. To sharpen. 

2 



1. Ferio. 2. Haurio. 
3. S»vio. 4. Munio. 5. 
Vincio. 6. Amicia 7. 
Sancio. 8. Scio. 9. Mol- 
lio. 10. Dormio.- II. Im- 
pedio. 12. Servio. 13. 
Vestio. 



1. Erudio.' *2. Nutrio. 
3. Punio. 4. Irretio. 5. 
Amicio. ,6. Fulcio. 7. 
Vincio. 8. Custodio. 
9. Munio. 10. Servio. 
11. Vestio. 12. Polio. 



ALL THE CONJUGATIONS. 

1. Paro'. 2. Do*. 3. 
Mitto'. 4. Doceo^ 5. 
Munio^. 6. Sedo^ 7. 



Conniveo*. 
9. Sternuo*. 
11. Ruo^ 
13. Vinco*. 
15. Faveo". 



8. Fugio*. 

10. Capio'. 
12. Ferio*. 

14. Dico». 
16. Acuo*. 
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LArriN 'irlt^RCISES. 



1 xma io^keiie. % I hite 
wash^ "3. We Bad Mped. "4. 
' He thay have' foi'bidd^. 5. We 
shalKhaYer eiit 6. To'be about 
to have. 7. We had Idlled. 8. 
Thej will blame. 9. Abdat to 
assist. 10. To languish. 11. 
Thinking. 12. Thou hast thnywn. 
13. We had remained. 14. He 
will remain. 15. Thou stirrest 
up. 16. They had laughed. 17. 
We mourn. ' 18. He will indulge. 
19. To have destroyed. 

1. Watch thou. 2. He will 
have sought. 3. He has plucked. 
4. Let them keep. 5. They had 
bound. 6. We might clothe. 7. 
They might have perceived. 8. 
Be ye admonished. 9. Thou 
wilt hope. 10. He laments. 11. 
They were fighting. 12. They 
were nained. 13. To pacify. 14. 
To be hindwed. 15. To have 
liv^ed. 16. To have been slain. 
17. He has Mien, 18. He has 
cut. 19. We had broken. 20. 
Ye will paint 

1. He has risen. 2. They will 
rule. 3. Ye might have joined. 
4. To cover. 5. About to beat 
6. I have learned. 7. They will 
divide. 8. They will be injured. 
9. He was going. 10. About to 
know. 11. We show. 12. He has 
roused. 13. We advise. 14. They 
have grown up. 15. They will 
see. 16. They will change. 17. 
They wifl take. 18. They will 
nourish. 19. I might taste. 20. 
I might order. 21. 1 might close. 
22. I might come. 23. To bark. 
24. To terrify. 25. To play. 26. 
To draw out. 



a^litfvo*. '4. Veto'. *6. 
Seto*. 6. <Bnbe^. 7. 
Neeo*. 8. Y'imi^t&. -9. 
Jttvo*. 10. flMtign^, 
11. Oetiideo^. 12. Tbr- 
<|ueo^. 13. Maneo^. 14. 
Maneo*. 15. Cieo?*. 46. 
Rideo?». »17.*Lugeo?». 18. 
Indulgeo^. 19. Deleo^. 



1. Vigflo'.' 2. Q«»ro». 
3. CSirpo^ '4. €ustodio\ 
5. Vinfcio\ 6. Vertio\ 
7. Sentio*. 8. Motieo'. 
9. Spero*. 10. Ploio^ 
ll.Pugno^ 12.Nomino*. 
13. Mitigo'. 14. Impe- 
dio*. 15. Vivo». 16. CfiB- 
do*. 17.Cado». 18. C©- 
do». 19. Frango*. 20. 
Pingo*. 



1. Sufgo'. 2. Rego». 
3. Jungo^ 4. Tego*. 5. 
Tundo^ 6. Disco'. 7. Di- 
vided 8. Laedo*. 9. Va- 
do». 10. Nosco?. 11. Ar- 
guo*. 12. Gieo^. 13. Su^- 
deo?. 14. Adoleo*. 15. 
Video*. 16. ^futo^ 17. 
Capio^ 18. Nutrio*. 19. 
Gusto'.. 20. Jubeo*. 21. 
Claudo'. 22. Venio\ 23. 
Latro'. 24. Terreol 25. 
Ludo^ 26. Haurio\ 



KTTMOLOGY. 
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hj|-f^d^ie4- ?. They^ will, b^ 
Bj^^. 4. 'n^ may ^ft^purage. 
6rThey.,ll|ftyhavAbeeu in dai^er. 
6. We may boast. 7. To promise. 
8. He has returned. 9. He had 
defended. 10. Ruling. ll.A)x)Ut 
to assist. 12. They may embrace. 
13. He was dividing. 14. We had 
attempted. 15. They flatter. 16. 
We might have laid waste. 17. 
We shall feast. 18. To accuse. 
Iff, Tp.,4e^rve. ^. To return. 
2J[. Tc^ 4raw» lots.* * 

1. Abo^^;tQ dicK 2. We had 
reFppg^. 3^ They will think. 
4^ I^ hvfe pitied, 5. We shall 
hay£(^ suffered. 6. Complaining. 
7f J^e hftf con^^^d. 8. He has 
a^i^tgoQlfJ^g^d. 9v Ye will follow, 
l(]j, Thfu miJ forget. 11. They 
might use. 12. To, try. 13. Ye 
may be angry. 14. We might feed. 
15. He had gotten. 16. Rising. 
17. W^. have, e^deavpured. 18. 
To beg^i^ 19, fiaving. waited. 
2^. Bi^viM gone. 21, Having, 
ei^oy^. 22;. Having measured. 
23. Letjthgm.^Uow. 2^. Let him 

xm- »?,. w may pity. ^. Ye 
m^^JEepiemW. 27.T9W8poken. 
2EL,.TQi|^lf 294 4ib9^ttodevi8^. 
1. He might <i(OigOQ(i|. 2. THou 
mayest be able. 3. 1 was gojj^,. 
4. He can. 5. They cannot. 6*^ 
They will be willing. 7. Ye are 
unwilling. 8. Ye may be more 
willing. 9. They might bring. 
10. We become. 11. Thou art 
thought. 12. To have been more 



4HP QTBEll. YEBBS. 

1. Adulor'. 2. Iniicior*. 
3. Obtestor\ 4. Hortor*. 
5, Periclitor^ 6.Glorior^ 
7. Polliceor*. S.Revertor*. 
%Tueor^. lO.Dominor'. 
11. Auxilior^ 12. Com- 
plector^ 13. Partior*. 
14. Molior". 15. Blan- 
dior*. lO.Populor'. 17. 
Emilor^ 18. Criminor'. 
U£ Mereor'. 20. Rever- 
to^. 21. Sortior*. 



1. Morior"*. 2. Ulcis- 
cor*. 3. Reor*. 4. Mise- 
r^r*. 5. Patior*. 6. Que- 
ror*. 7. Fateor". 8. Con- 
liteor*. 9. Sequor*. 10. 
Obliviscor*. 11. Utor*. 
12. Experior*. 13. Iras- 
cor*. 14, Vescor*. 15. 
Nanciscor*. 16. Orior***. 
17. Nitor». 18. Ordior*. 
19. Opperior*. 20. Gra- 
diof. 21. Fruor». 22. 
JVJetior*. 23. Sequor*. 24. 
Utor*. 25. Misereor*. 26. 
Reminiscor^. 27. Lo- 
quor*. 28. Liquor". 29. 
Comminiscor". 

1% l^rofliiin. 2. Possum- 
3. Bo. 4.Clue6. & Ne- 
qupo^ 6,Volo. 7. Nolo. 8. 
Malo. 9. Fero. 10. Fio. 
11. Fera 12. Malo.' 13. 
Nolo. 14. Fero. 15. Eo. 
16. Fero. 17. Eo. 18. 
Prosum. 19. Yolo. 2a 
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LATIfr EXERCISES. 



willing. 13. Be je unwilling. 14. 
Thou majest have brought 15. 
Thej may go. 16. About to bring. 
17. About to go. 18. 1 might have 
done good. 19. Ye are willing. 
20. To be brought. 21 To be 
made. 22. To have bedh unwil* 
ling. 23. Thou wilt go. 24. They 
had gone to. 25. Thou haist been 
sold. 26. I have been able. 27. 
Bring thou. 28. Made. 29. 1 have 
rejoiced. 30. We had wed. 31. 
Thou hast trusted. 32.*We may 
have dared. 

1. They say. 2. He says. 3. He 
should be. 4. 1 pray. 5.* Saying. 
6. They will do it. 7. They said. 

8. Ye may say. 9. He was hating. 
10. Thou rememberest. * 11. He 
had hated. 12. Thou hast remem- 
bered. 13. About to begin. 14. 
Thou hast said. 15. Say thou. 
16. About to hate. 17. Let him 
say. 18. They will have begun. 
19. They have remembered. 20. 
He dares. 

1. It had happened. 2. It may 
be fought. 3. It had pleased. 4. 
It will happen. 5. It will have 
delighted. 6. It will become. 7. 
It repented. 8. It may shame. 

9. It might behove. 10. It has 
been lawful. 11. It might weary. 
12. It will have been fought. 13. 
It will have been lawful. 14. It 
has shamed. 15. It might hare 
delighted. 16. It might have 
become. 



Fero. 21. Fio. 23. Noiou 
2a Eo. 24. Adea 25. 
Veneo. 26. Possum. 27. 
Fero. 28. Fio. 29. Gau- 
deo^. 30.Soleo^ 31. Con- 
ndo^ ' 32. Aadeci". 



1.. Aio. 2. Inquam. 3. 
Forem. 4. Quaeso. 5. 
Aio. 6. Faxim. 7. In- 
quam. 8. Aia 9. Odi. 
10. Menuni. 11. Odi. 
]2.*^Memini. 13: Ccepi. 
14. Inquam. 15. Aio. 
16. Odi. 17. Inquam. 
18. Ccepi. 19. Memini. 
20. Ausim. 



1. Contingit*. 2. Pug- 
natUT^ 3. Libet^. 4. 
EvSnit!'. 5. Delectat*. 6. 
Dece^. 7. Pomitet'. 8. 
Pudet*. 9. Oporte^. 10. 
Licet*. 11. Twlet*. 12. 
Pugnatur'. 13. Licet*. 
H.Pudet*. 15 Delectat'. 
16. DecetP. 



LATIN EXERCISES. 



STWTAX< 



Adam.^tRule III. 



HOMINATIYE AND TBBB. 



Actwe Vcice. — Present Tense. 



' MODEL. 

J read. We sing. The Ego lego. Nos cani- 
^adpws ar^ falling. Dost thou mus. Umbris cadunt. 
j^i Does the king come ? An rogas ? Venhne rex? 

Exercise 1. 



I love. . Thou rulest. He 
runs. She is singing. We write. 
Ye are reading. They are fight- 
iii^ Th^ wander. 
^The f}9us^ bums. The lion 
i^rings. The shadow flies. The 
altars smoke. Does the sun 
shine ? Fire burns. The night 
4*^§{<^d8. 

poke qjwq^<^s. Tumus ex- 
ul{^^. fljd the debark? The 
^^ femaxif,. The cows are 
lowing. 



Ego amo^ Tu rego^. 
Ille cunro'. Hie cano^. 
Ego scribo'. Tu lego'. 
Ille p^][gy^o\ . JiSe en^*. 

IX>nius ardeo^. Leo ad- 
yolo^ Fujpo* umbra. Al- 
tare fumo . % Luceo^-ne (ht- 
cetne) sol t Uro^ ignis. 
Ruo^ nox. 

Yinco^ amor. Tumus 
oy:o^ Latro'-ne canis t 
Puermaneo^ Vaccamu- 
gio*. 



18 IsATUf EXBBCI8K8. 

YEBBS DEPOmBlTT. 

Verbs ^deponent are formed like passireSy bat flignify like 
actives; as, sequor, IfoHaw, not lamfoUataed. 

The she-goat follows. Thj- Sequor* capelliu Thy- 

moetes adWsefl. Uncobqiiered he mcetes hortor*. InTictiis 

dies. The enemies threaten, morior^^^! Minor* ho»- 

The frogs wander. Years glide tis. Yagor* rana. Labor* 

away, lie himself confesses. annus. Ipse frteor'. 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

The altar smokes. We fly. Phyllis loves. The shade 
hurts. Glory remains. Labour conquers. . Another draws^ 
Care comes. Apollo reigns. Water flows. Studies de* 
light The fiites caU. Death terrifies. Does the boy read? 
Does the shepherd come? Time flies. Love increases. 
Help comes. The sun rises. The clouds fly. The dog 
fidlows. The wood stands. The sun descends. The 
stag flies. 

Altar, altdre; gmokes, Jutno^ : fLj^ fugitfi : shade, umkra; hurts, 
noeei^ : glory, gloria; remains, mimuf\ labour, labor; conquers, 
vinafi : another, alius; draws, irahc^: care, eura; comes, venia* : 
Apollo; reiffUs, regno^ : water, aqua; flows, Jbu^ : studies, atudhim; 
delist, dueUo^ : fate, ^itvm; call, voco^ : death, mors; terrifies, 
terree^ : read, leg€^ : shepherd, vpUio : time, tonmus : love, amor ; 
increases, eresefi: help, OMziUum: rises, surgtr: clou«ls, m^bes: 
follows, sepun^ : wood, sylva; stands, j<o> : cfoscends, mo* : stag, 



PROMISCUOnS TENSES. 

MODEL. 

The wood did stand. I Sylva^ stabat. Veni, 
came, I saw, I conquered, vidi, vici. Caper deer- 
The he-goat bad wandered. raverat. 

Exercise 2. 

I did sing. Thou wast play- Cano^. Ludo^. AquSIa. 

ing. The eagle was flying. The volo^ Romanus vinco^. 

Romans have conquered. The Pater rideo^. Trojacado^. 

&ther laughed. Troy fell. Hon- Honor jubeo?. Cicero 

our had commanded. Cicero had scribo*. 
written. 



StNTAX. 19 

The gnpe will hang. Trees Pendeo^ uva. Arbor 

will grow. Soldiers will fight cresco^. Miles pagno^. 

Fortane did faroor. The swal- Fortuna &Teo^. Hinm- 

lows will come. do yenio^ 

The bird has been singing. CanoPavis. Fulgeo^lu- 

The moon did shine. A worm had na. V^^rmis serpo^. AA" 

been creeping. The asses were nos titubo^ Dormio^-ne 

stumbling. Did the soldiers ilfeep? miles? Cesar triumpho^. 

Caesar has triumphed. The Nympha fleo?. Lupus se- 

nymphs did weep. The wolf had quor^. Ciesar ulciscor*. 
followed. Caesar has revenged. 
. 

ENGLISH TO B£ TURNED INTO I^TIN. 

I was weeping. Ye have feared. We have bound. 
Thou hast played. Has he taught ? Have they admonished ? 
He had led. Ye have studied. They have commanded. 
I had sent. The house had stood. The hour had come. 
The king will conquer. Foxes will deceive. The mead- 
ows have drunk. Hector fell. The sisters were weeping. 
The empirfh^had stood. The writings will refute. Tl^ 
condition will please. 

Weeping, flec^ : feared, metue^ : bound, vinico* : played, ludo* : 
taught, docec^ : admonished, moned^ : led, ducc^ : studied, tiudea^ : 
conunanded, jubec^ : sent, mitto^ : house, domus; stood, sto^ : hour, 
hora; come,- venio^ : king, rez; conquer, vneio^ : foxes, wlpet; de- 
ceive, faUc^ : meadows, praium ; drunk, hibtfi : fell, eoAe^ : sisters, 
toror : empire, vmperiuTn: writings, seriptum; refute, reffUo^ : con- 
dition, condi^; please, p2aceo 3. 



^IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
MODEL. 

Begin, Damaetas. Stay thou. Incipe, Damsta. Ma- 
Let us« study. Let the boys re- ne or maneto. Studea* 
msdn. Let the ox lie down. - mus.^ Pneri maneant. 

Bos decumbat. . 

Exercise 3. 

Say thou. Lead thou. Do thou. Dico^ Duco^. Facio'. 
Let him hear. Let us sing. O boys! Audio^ Cano^ Opuerl 

* See Adam*s Lat. Gram. SUr. Ed. page 95, noU ; and page 120, 
Ohf. 6. 



^0 LATII9r l|3gK»CISeS. 

# 

<;j<wiM^thqdgi Wber. iM us 9«fl| a Huq vfnMi^. Ccinifui 
U;^ Lhr^ y^ iimoeeni pauUspsr. I&iiociiiii8(p&»- 

ra^ vivo*. 

V»ahU9 TO. BE TUBNSD INSMI IJkTIN. 

Let us bay. I^t the horse run. FsireweQ. Come ye 
hither. Let him rest Le&ye off, boy. Let us repeat. 
Play thou. Let the winter come. Let tibiem contend. 
Let Uie Muses sing. Let the eye see. .Let the girl d^ce- 

Buy, emo^ : hone, eqttus : farewell, val^ : leave off, detUnc^ : re- 
peat, rq^ifp^: play, huLo^ : winter, htfiems: cont^ul, certo^ • eye, 
oc^BiUms; see, matu^ : girl, jmeUa; dance, saUo^. 



SiTSJUNCTIYE MOOD. 

MODEL. 

. w 

May fortune favour. The Faveat fortuna. Uva 

grape should hang. Darius penderet. Darius vicerit. 

may have conquered. The Tuba sonuerit* 
trumpet will have sounded. 

Exercise 4. 

The time may come. The day Tempus venio*. Dies 

may rise. The hands should la- surgo^ Manus labored 

bour. The cattle might drink. Pecus bibo^. Discipulus 

Scholars should learn. The farm- disco^ Agricola aro*. 

ers should plough. The enemy Hostis pugno^ Dpmus 

should have fought. The house sto^ Turris cado^ 
should have stood. The towers' 
might have fallen. 

The waves might h&ve risen. Unda surged Dux vin- 

The general might have con- co^ Demociitus rideo^. 

quered. Democritus might have Heraclitus fleo^. Canis 

laughed. Heraclitus might have curro*. Arbor creseo^. 
w^. The dog will have run. 
The trees will have grown. 



snttAX. n 



KHGIJ9H TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

The apples may hang. Boys can learn. The bird should 
sing. The Gock should have crowed. . The dog should have 
run. The horse should have drawn. Time wiB hare flown 
Cesar will have triumphed. 

Apples, iMmtttm ; hang, pendea^i learn, dMoo*: bird, moi$, lopg^ 
eam^ : cock, ^aUus; crowed, eanto^ : drawn, trakc^ : flown, fiigitr 
triumphed, tnumpho ' . 



PASSIVE VOICE. 

INDICATITE MOOD. PRESENT TENSE.- 

MODEL. 

I am praised. Thou art Laudor. Doceris. Ag 

taught. The pine is agitated, tatur pinus. Merito plec 

We are deservedly punished, tunur. Franguntur re- 

The oars are broken. mi. 

Exercise 5. 

I am led. Thou art sent. A Duco?. Mitto^. Fabiila 

fable is told. The times are narro^ Tempus miito^ 

changed. The city is taken. Mon- Urbs capio'. Pecunia 

ey is lost. Iron is consumed, amitto*. Consumo^ fer- 

The enemies are conquered. rum. Vinco* hosds. 

They all are touched. Re- Onmis masc. phtr, tan- 
wards are given. War is pre- go^ Premium do^ Bel- 
pared. We are all trusted. Te lu^rparo^ Omnis credo*, 
are deservedly punished. The Merito plecto*. Gramen 
grass is croj^ied. carpo'. 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTa ULTIN. 

A messenger is sent Authors are read. We are taken. 
Thou art prepared. A voice is heard. The boys are hin- 
dered. The city is fortified. Laws are given. The horse 
is tired. Ye are despised. The travellers are jdundered. 
The leaves are scattered. 
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LATIN ]&^pq9K?|SES. 



Messenger, mmoMs : authors, auetor ; read, legu^ : Toioe, vox; 
heard, audio* : hindered, impedUi>* : fortified, mtaua* : laws, lot : 
tired, fat%go^ ': despised,' spems^i travellert, vidfor^ phmdered, H- 
rqipo': le»Tef,/aiitfin; scat^red, i^par^o*. 



PROMISCUOUS TENfl^Si. 



MOI^I.. 



Words were read. Thewa- Verba legebantur. 

ter has been disturbed. The Aqua turbata est. Boves 

oxen have been sought, ^lips quaeati sunt. Naves mer- 

had been sunk. A voige shall sae erant. Vox audietur. 
be heard. * 

ExEpiqi9£ 6. 



War? were prepared. Food 
wa9 hDught. The men-were sent^ 
The bouse- was built A letter 
has been lost. The money has 
been p£d. Friends have been 
found. Fables have beenwrittenv 

Th«i:boys h^/d been, educated. 
The herald had been recalled. 
The prince had beeQ invited. 
The times will be dhapged. The 
soldier wUl, be killed. The ship 
will be sunk. The moon will be 
eclipsed. 



Bellum paio'. Cibus 
emol Homomitto^ Do- 
mu^ asdifico^ Epistola 
amittfl^; Pecunia soly^o^ 
Amicus inveniol Fabula 
spribo^ 

Puer edjico^ Caducea- 
tor revoqp*. Princeps ior 
vito\ Tempus muto'. 
Miles interficio^ Navis 



mer^< 



Luna obscuro^ 



EIV6LI{(H TO B|B TURNSI> INTO LtATIN. 

. I was sent Thou- wast bought Ye were iii'Vited^ The 
lambs have been counted. Laws have been given. The 
leaves "have* been scattered: The enemy had b^n conquer- 
ed. The: letter \^ been written. Thou wilt be praised. 
I shall be recalled. The city, wiU be plundered, Th® men 
uriU^^behhuned, 

bamlNi) dynttf'/ counted^ esiifiafoi : la««,/as.* iMved^/dfnnn-^* ipat- 
tered, spargi^ : praised, Umdo^ : plundered, 4in^f¥^ • l^laiRfAi ^9^'- 



8TNTAK. ;W 

IMPEIULTtyE MOOD. 

MODEL. * 

Be thou ruled. Let mdustiy Regere, or regkor. 
be praised. Let us all be heard. Laudator industria. Om- 
Let crimes be punished: Be nes audiamuc. Punian- 
ye'advis^, boys. tor crimitia. Pueri mo- 

nemmi. 

Exercise 7. 

Let* kii^s be honoured. Be Rex hondto*. Orao* 

thou adorned. Let the tower be tu. Turris ccmdo^. Syl- 

^buMt. Let the woods be inhab- va habito'. Cervus cap- 

ited. Let the stag be caught to^ Gloria obtiiieo*. Pu- 

Let glory be obtained. Let nio^ fiu*. 
thieves be punished. 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

' Let the king be loved. Let the gates be shut. Let die 
limbs be collected. Let the sailor be preserved. 

Gates, porta; shut, daitdo^ :' limbs, membntm; collected, eafUgt^ : 
sailor, nauto ; preserved, servo * . 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

MODEL. 

The jewel may be found. Gemma reperiatur. 

Bread should be bought. The Panis emeretur. Dux 

general may have been wound- vuberatus sit. Hostes 

ed. The enemies should have capti essent. Leges 

been taken. The laws will datae erunt. 
have been given. 

Exercise 8. 

He may be taught. Ye may Doceo*. Gredo^. Vita 

be trusted. Life should be pre- s^rvo*. Fabula narro'. 

served. The story might be told. Pons rescindo^. Fcedus 

The bridge may have been cut rumpo'. 
down. Treaties may have been 

broken. * 
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LATIN EXERCISES. 



The shout might have been 
heard. The flowers might have 
been ^collected. Ther town will 
have*be)bn burned. The oxen 
will have been shown. 



Clamor audio^. FloA 
coUlgo'. OppTdum inceo- 
do'. Bos ostendo'. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

'We may be punished. Ye may be taken. Rogues should 

be found out. The stag might be caught. The books may 

have been sent. The ships may have been sunk. Ye might 

have been preserved. The soldier might have been wounded. 

The money will have been paid. The rewards will have 

been given. 

Roflrues, verbiro : found out, deprehentto^ : books, Uber : preserved, 
served: paid, solved : rewards, prtemium. 



Adam. — ^Rule II. 

THE ADJECTIVE AND THE SUBSTANTIVE. 

MODEL. 

A tender lamb. A deceitful Tener agnus. Dolosa 
fox. A placid sea. vulpes. Placidum mare. 



Exercise 

By cruel war. Of a wicked 
mind. To fortunate boys. O 
struggling winds. Sweet waters. 
With true tears. Of pleasant 
gardens. Various colours. En- 
vious age flies. Icy winter 
comes. 

. Direful wars are prepared. 
The rainbow is described. The 
veteran soldiers have fought. Joy- 
ful victory comes. The solemn 
funeral proceeds. The ancient 
Romans conquef^. My eyes 
are deceived. m 



9. . 

Crudelis bdlum. Ma- 
ins mens. Fortunatus 
puer. O luctans ventus. 
Dulcis aqua. Verus lac- 
ryma. Hortus amcenus. 
Varius color. Fugio^ in- 
vidus SBtas. Venio* gla- 
cialis hyeros. 

Dirus paro^ beUum. 
Pluvius arcuS describo®. 
Veteranus miles pugno\ 
LaBtus victoria venio*. 
Sanctus funus procedo^ 
Yetus Romanus vinco'. 
Mens oculus fallo^. 



SYNTAX. 
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The good boy learns. The 
Doughty boys {day. The swift 
horse conquers. The slow horses 
are overcome. The fearful hares 
fly. The nimble dogs follow. 
Beautiful women are loved. 
Weary travellers will sit. 

Our masters come. Idle boys 
will be beaten. My books have 
been torn. Your brothers were 
praised. My horse is tired. The 
first man was created. Good au- 
thors are read. Bad authors will 
be neglected. 

Proud men fall. Humble men 
shall be exalted. High towers 
&11. Low cottages stand. The 
way is short. The spring was 
eternal. Dear is my native soil. 
Death is certain. Tim^ is un- 
certain. Delay is not safe. Hu- 
man counsels fail. Past labours 
are pleasant. Time past never 
returns. 



Bonus puer disco^ Ma* 
lus puer ludo^. Celer 
equus vinco^. Tardus 
equus vinco^. Timidus 
lepus fugio^ Velox canis 
sequor'. Formosus fcemi- 
na amo^ ^essus viator 
sedeo*. 

Noster prceceptor venio*. 
Ignavus puer ceedo*. Mens 
liber lacero*. Tuus frater 
laudo\ Meus equus fati- 
go^ Primus homo creo*. 
Bonus auctor lego^ Malus 
auctor negligo*. 

Superbus homo cado^ 
Modestus homo' proveho^. 
Altus turris cado^. Humi- 
lis casa sto\ Brevis sum 
via. Ver sum seternus. 
Dulcis sum patemus so- 
lum. Mors sum certus. 
Tempus incertus. Mora 
non tutus sum. Humanus 
consilium cado'. Jucun- 
dus actus labor. Praeteri- 
tus tempus nunquam re- 
vertor*. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

My lambs. A pleasant garden, A hateful war. To a 
beautiful flock. The great pine is agitated. Crooked old 
age will come. The old wood did stand. ' Dark night comes. 
The swifl stags fly. With joyful victory. The ripe apple 
falls. The brave Romans fought. Conquered Carthage fell. 

Pleasant, amanus ; a garden, kortus : hatefol, exiiiiSsus : beautiful, 
formOsus; flook, grez: great, ingens ; pine, pinus; a«;itated, agUo^ : 
crooked, curous; old age, senecta: old, vetus; wood, sylva; dark, 
ateTf air a, atrum: swift, r«?oa:,-oa> ; ripe, uwiw; brave, /or<w; con- 
quered, vUttts; Carthage, Carthdgo ; fell, eado^. 
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S6 LATIN SXXKCI9ES. 

PHRASES. 

1. At the break of day. 2. Sen- 1. Primus lux (a5/. 
ators of Rome 3. With good sing,), 2. Pater oonscrip- 
luck. 4. With ill luck 5. By tus. 3. Bonus avis (obi, 
one's own strength. 6. A com- pbir,), 4. Malus avis {abi, 
mon soldier. • 7. A good excuse, phar,), 5. Proprius Mars 
8. Prosperity. 9. Adversity. 10. {ahl. sing,). 6. Gregarius 
The flower of one's age. 11. In miles. 7. Honestus cnra- 
old age. 12. Childhood. 13.. tio. 8. Res {nam, pbir.) 
Treason. 14. Losses. 15. Coined secundus. 9. Res {nam. 
money. 16. Bullion. 17. A dis- phir.) adversus. 10. ^tas 
charged old soldier. 18. Men of integer. 11. Exactus mtss 
no account. {abl, sing,), 12. i£tas 

praetextus. 13. Laesus ma- 
jestais. 14. Lapsus res 
(nam, phir,), 15. ^Es 
signatus. 16. iEs gravis. 
17. Miles emeritus* 18. 
Ignotus caput (nom. pbtr,). 



ACCUSATIVE CASE. 

Adam.— OR^ULE XVIII. 

MODEL. 

The gale moves her locks. Aura movet capillos. 
Icarus deserted his father. We Icarus deseruit patrfem 
bestow honours. For I defend suum. Largimur hono- 
many men, many cities, the res. Defendo enim mul- 
whole province of Sicily. tos mortales, multas civi- 

tates, provinciam Sicil- 
iam totam. 

Exercise 10. 

Scipio destroyed Carthage. He Scipio deleo* Carthago, 

praises his branching horns. We Laudo^ ramosus cornu. 

have violated the Trojan fields. Violo* Iliacus ager. Ve- 

I will hunt wild boars. Virtue nor* aper. Virtus largior^ 

bestows tranquillity. Busy bees tranquillTtas. Sedulusapis 

drive away idle drones. Penelope arceo' ignavus fucus. re- 



SYNTAX. 



m 



did lament her absent Ulysses. 
We fly our country. He had 
promised long years. Romulus 
j[>uilt Rome. The merchant re- 
fits his shattered ships. Your 
ancestors conquered all Italy. 

We leare our pleasant fields. 
To number the stars, or to meas- 
ure the magnitude of the world. 
The Roman people (iid excel all 
nations in bravery. That I should 
undertake their cause and de-' 
fence. The fierce Lucagus bran- 
dishes his drawn sword. Then 
the pious iEneas throws his spear. 



A life well spent makes old 
age pleasant Benefits procure 
friends. One good turn obtains 
another. Learning makes life 
pleasant. Dido built Carthage. 
Fortune assists the brave. 

The autumn pours forth fruits. 
Labour conquers all things. All 
admire your diligence. When 
he saySy know yourself, he says 
this, know yotft* own mind. The 
Romans conquered all nations. 

~ Time destroys all things. The 
earth brings forth flowers. Five 
zones divide the heaven. Honour 
cherishes the arts. Friendship 
makes prosperity more bright, 
adversity more tolerable. 

I will sing no songs. He su^ 
fers a cruel slavery. Nestor lived 
the third age of men. She seems 
to travel a long journey. 



nelope absens mosreoP 
Ulysses. Ego patria io- 
gio^ Longuspromitto^ an- 
nus. Romulus Roma con- 
do^. Mercatorreficio'quas- 
sus navis. Majores vester 
vinco^ universus Italia. 

Linquo^ dulcis arvum. 
Dinumero^ inf, Stella, 
aut metior^ tn/! mundus 
magnitude. Populus Ro- 
manus antecedo^ fortitudo 
abl. cunctus gens. Ut 
causa et defensio suscipio' 
{susciperem), Strictus ro- 
to^ acer Luc&gus ensis. 
Tum pius iEneas hasta 
jacio*. 

Vita bene actus senectus 
efficio^ jucundus. Benefi- 
cium paxo* amicus. Gratia 
gratia pario^ Doctrina 
vita suavis officio^ Dido 
condo Carthago. Andax 
fortuna juvo^ 

Autumnus firugis efiun- 
do". Labor omnis vinco'. 
diligentia tuus omnis ad- 
mirer*. Cum dico®, nosco* 
tu ipse, hoc dico, animus 
tuus nosco. Romanus 
omnis gens vinco^. 

Omnis fero setas. Terra 
pario flos. Quinque te- 
neo^ cesium zona. Honos 
alo^ ars. Secundus res 
splendidus facio^ amicitia, 
adversus levis. 

Nullus carmen cano*. 
Durus servio* servTtiis.Ter- 
tius 8&tas homo vivo' Nes- 
tor. Longus videw" eo via. ^ 



28 LATIN EXERCISES. 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATINr 

The king had drawn out the forces. We see the whde 
city. The anchor holds the ship. Sincere faith unites true 
friends. He has sent no letters. Hast thou a son t Cyrus 
founded the Persian empire. Neptune shook the earth. 
Numa waged no war. Alexander founded the Grecian em- 
pire. They continually wage war. Care follows money. 
The eyes conciliate love. Does the ground pour forth va- 
rious flowers? Shall a barbarian have these ctdtivated fields? 

Drawn out, edttco^ ; forces, copuB : whole, totus : anchor, anchSra ; 
holds £etteo^ : sincere, sinUrus; faith, fides; unites, junge^ -. no, 
nidlus ; letter, liUrcR: founde<}« fundo^ ; Persl&s, PersHcus ; empire, 
imperiwm : shook, peretiHc^ : wa&red, gere^ : Grecian, Chracus : con- 
tinually, continenter ; care, cura : conciliate, concilio^ ', love, tunor .* 
grpund, humus ; pour foiXhf funded : barbarian, barbdrus; these, hici 
cultivated, cvltus ; fields, arvum. 

PHRASES. 

1. He made much of me. 2. 1. Comiter ego tracto'. 

He made a law. 3. To marry a 2. Lex fero. 3. Duco^ 

wiTe. 4. We opened a letter, (tn/*.) uxor. 4. Linum 

5. To fight a battle. 6. To suf- incido^. 5. Praelium coiQ- 

for punishment. 7. To lay a plot, mitto^. 6. Poena {ace. 

8. To play tricks. 9. To lose plur.) pendo^. 7. Insidie 

one's labour. 10. To give up paro\ 8. Necto* dolus, 

the cause. 11. To condemn a 9. Opera ludo^ 10. Has- 

person. 12. To favour a person, ta abjicio^ 11. Pollex 

verto**. 13. Premo' pdiex. 



Adam. — Rule V. 

The same Case after a Verb as before it. 

MODEL. 

Old age itself is a disease. I Senectus ipsa est mor- 
move a queen. We are dust bus. Ego incedo regma» 
and a shadow. He is esteemed Pulvis et umbra sumus. 
a god among them. Is apud illos babetur 

deus. 



SYNTAX. 



9» 



EXKBCISK 11. 



Men are mortal. Death is cer- 
tain. Thou wilt always be poor. 
Children are dear. Indolence is 
a idee. Anger is a short mad- 
ness. The force of habit is great. 



Experience is the best master. 
A true friend is a great treasure. 
No piaCe is more pleasant to us 
than our country. Yarro was es- 
teemed a learned man, but Ari&- 
tides was called just. Thou art a 
friend, thou art an advocate, thou 
art a father to me. A poem is 
a speaking picture, a picture is a 
silent poem. 



Virtue is a precious jewel. 
Impudence is a disgrace, modes- 
ty is an ornament Cicero .w^ 
esteemed eloquent. Pompey was 
named the great. 

Great princes are considered 
vej*y happy, poor men are ac- 
counted very miserable. The sol- 
diers sleep secure. You will be- 
come a poet. Virtue is the high- 
est nobility. Practice is the best 
master. Faith is esteemed the 
foundation of religion. 

Here, O Caesar, mayest thou 
delight to be called father and 
prince. . Titus has been called 
the love and delight of the ho* 
num race. 



Homo sum loortalis. 
Mors sum certus. Semper 
tu sum pauper. Liberi 
sum earns. Inertia sum vi- 
tium. Ira furor brevis sum. 
Consuetude vis magnus 
sum. 

Experientia sum optif- 
musmagister. Amicus ve- 
rus thesaurus sum mag- 
Mlis. Nullus locus ego ito. 
dulcis •coflip. sum patria 
abl. Yarro existimo^ doc- 
tus vir, sed Aristides vo- 
ce' Justus. Tu sum ami- 
cus, tu patronus, tu pa- 
rens ego €lat, Poema sum 
loquens pictura, pictiira 
sum mutus poema. 

Virtus sum pretiosus 
gemma. Impudentia sum 
dedecus, modestia sum or- 
namentum. Cicero habeo 
disertus. Pompeius voco 
magnus. 

Magnus j^rinceps exis- 
tjfmo felix, pauper habeo^ 
miser. Miles dormio^ se- 
curus. Tu fio poeta. Vir- 
tus sum bonus nobilltas. 
Exercitatio bonus sum ma- 
gister. Fides religio fiin- 
damentum habeo. 

Hic, Csesar, amo* dico^ 
inf. pass, pater et princeps. 
Titus amor ac delicie ge- 
nus humious appdlo^ 



ao 



LATIN EXEBCISES* 



EMOLIflH TO B£ T0RNBD IHTO ULTIN* 

The soul is immortal. The content is great Life is 
short, and art Icmg. Avarice is a vice. There are many 
degrees of society. The force of hahit b great. The rec* 
ollection of bene^ts is very pleasant. There is nothing ex- 
cept sea and air. I am delighted to be called a good and 
prudent man. In an easy cause any one (dutJ) may be elo- 
quent {dot). 

Contest, eertamen t art, mrs : avarice, ataritia : many phu, vharis ; 
degrees, gradus ; society, aocUtaa : force, vis; habit, ctntsuet€Mo : rec- 
ollection , reeordatio; henefitBy benef actum ; very pleasant, jucundus, 
(superl.) : nothing, nft/U2 ; exce^7i»i; Beti,pontus; air, o^r: to delight, 
aeUct»^; to call, dUcf^; (infl^kss.) -, prudent, prudens; man, vir : 
any one, ^vis {cuivis)^', (may be, Ucet) ; elapient, disertms, 

PHRASES. 

1. He is undone. 2. Be thou of 1. NuUus svim. % Bonus 



good cheer. 3. Her complexicm 
is natural. 4. Thou art an hon- 
est fellow. 5. I^ me prevail, 
d. What is he good for ? 



(abL) animus {ahl,) sum. 
3. Color sum verus. 4.Fru- 
gisum. 5. Sino' (tmper.) 
exorator sum (sim). 6. 
Quis (dot,) res (dot.) uti- 
lis sum ? 



Adam. — ^Rule 30. 



The InfinUwe governed by another Verb. 



MODEL. 

I wish to know. The great 
months will begin to proceed. 



Exercise 

I cannot understand. The tur- 
tle will cease to coo. She longs 
to relate the dangers. He wishes 
to be the whole day in pleasure. 
Why does he fear to toufch the 
yellow Tiber? 



Cupio^ire. Incipient 
magni procedere menses. 

12. 

Non possum intelligo'. 
Turtur cesso' gemo'. Ges- 
tio^ narro* periculum. 
Yolo (veUiS sum dies ace, 
totus in voluptas abL Cur 
timeoF flavus Tiber (7V^ 
rim) tango^? 



Themistoetes could not take 
rest Thoa canst rest here with 
me. A wolf is always accustom- 
ed to seize and nm off. All 
Itkings] cannot be effected with 
money. Poets wish either topro^ 
>it or to delight. 
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Phocion was perpetually poor 
when he might be very rich. So 
I was accjustomed to compare 
great [things] with small. Was it 
not better to suffer the sad anger 
of Amaryllis? O that it wc^d 
but please thee to inhabit with 
me the low cottages, and to shoot 
stags. 



Themistodes 
&pio^ non po8sum(poMef). 
Hic mecum possum (jnh 
teris) requiesco^. Lupus 
assuesco* (assaimt) sem- 
per rapio^ atque abeo. Om- 
nis pecunia M, efficioP 
iaf. pass, non possum. 
Poeta aut prosuip toIo aut 
delecto^ 

Phocion sum petfi per* 
petuo pauper, cum dive» 
(ditissimus) sum possum 
tii^. subj. Sic parvus <to. 
phi, cempono magnus 
neui. pbi. soleo^ (sokbam}. 
Nonne sum paj, (satius) 
tristis ira ace, pht, Am)i- 
ryllis patioT^f O tantiim 
libet (liheat) tu dai, habT- 
to^ mecum hunulis casa et 
figo* cervus- 



£NGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

We hope to be loved. I cannot sleep. All men wish to live 
happily. Learn thou to live, learn to die. Virtue cannot die. 
Thou wilt force me to die. The stag began to fly.* The dog 
began to drink. Do not thou {noli) fear. 

Hope, spero^ : happily, beat^ : learn, disced : fbrce, eogif^ : begaa^ 
etqn : drink, b^o^ : fear, verecr^. 



fBRASES. 



1. I wish to be informed. 2. Ad^ 
mit it to be so. 3. It is impossible. 
4. He wishes to be good for some- 
thing. * > . 



1. Certior fio CfiM) vo- 
lo. 2. Facio' (Jac) ita sum 

i»n/*.). H, Non possum fio 
i'*f-)» 4. Aliquis {aUcui) 
res (dot,) sum volo. 



LATIN SXSRCISCS. 



THE ACCUSATIFE AND INFINITIVE. 

MODEL. 

I know [that] the kmg reigns. Scio regem regnare^ 
I know [that] the king has no^ scb quod rex re^t. 
reigned. Seest thou not [that] Scio regem regnavisto^ 
aB thy designs are brou^t to no^ scio ut rex r^navent. 
light? *Patere tua consilia noK 

sentis? no^ pateant quod 
tua consilia non sentis ? 

Exercise 13. 



Thou knowest that I love 
truth. 

Terence says that complai- 
sance begets friends. 

Do not forget that thou art 
Caesar. 

Poets feign that Briareus had a 
hundred arms and fifty heads.. 

Virgil says that labour over- 
comes all things. 

We know ihat the sun is the 
light of the world. 

I am glad that he exercises 
temperance. 

We know that Marius and Syl- 
la waged a civil war. 

Publius Scipio used to say, 
that he was never less idle than 
when idle, nor less alone than 
when he was alone. 



Scio^ ego amo* verum. 

Terentius dico' obso- 
quium pario^ amicus. 

Nok) (noli) oUiviscot* 
tu sum Caesar. 

Ppeta fingo' Briareus 
habeo centum brachium et 
quinquaginta caput 

Virgilius dico labor 
vinco^ omnis. 

Scio sol sum lux maor 
dus. 

^ Gaudeo* iUe exerce(/ 
^mperantia. 

Scio Marius et Sylla ci- 
vllis helium gero. 

Publius Scipio dico ao- 
lecF (solebat) nunquamaui 
{se) minus otiosus sum 
quam cum otiosus, neo 
miniis solus (sobtm) quiUa 
cum solus sum (essei). 



8TNTAX. 
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We have beard that Epaminon- 
das was modest, prudent, skilled 
m war, merciful and patient. 

Dost thoii know that Isocrates 
sold an oration for twenty talents? 

I zm glad that thou wilt return. 

I am glad that thou hast re- 
Uurned. 

I wonder that your brother 
does not write ; I cannot believe 
that he is well. 

Artaxerxes, the Persian king, 
sends ambassadors into Greece, 
by whom he orders that all should 
lay down their arms. 

The ambassadors complained 
that they were lighted, and took 
it ill that they were ordered to 
depart from the city. 



Audio Epaminondas. 
sum modestus, prudens, 
perltus helium gen,, de- 
mons, patiensque. 

Scio-ne Isocr&tes venr 
do^ unus oratio viginti ta- 
lentum abl. 7 

Gaudeo tu redeo. 

Gaudeo tu redeo. 

Miror tuus frater non 
scribo^ ; non possum ere- 
do** is valeo^. 

Artaxerxes, rex Persi- 
cus, legatus in Graecia 
mitto^, per qui jubeo om- 
nis ab arma {armis) dis- 
cedo*. 

Legatus queror'sui neg- 
ligo^, et sBgre fero sui ju- 
l>eo ab urbs disceda 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN.- 

Alexander ordered the tomb of Gyrus to be opened ; he 
believed {phi/pf-) [it] to be filled with gold and silver. Love 
commanded me to write. Authors say that Helen was the 
cause of the Trojan war. I believe the king loves peace. I 
have heard that necessity is the mother of the arts. We 
know that the sun and moon afford light. They believe 
themselves to be neglected. Horace (Horati%t») says anger 
(aec.) is a short madness. 

Ordered or commanded, jvico; UmAifSeptdchrwn ; opened, <i|>«rio^ ^ 
filled, repUtus : authors, auUor ; Helen, HtUnA: loves, diligo: ne- 
cessity, fucesHtas : afford, prttbeii^ : themselves, sui ; neglected, %t^ 
2)^0*: anger, ira; madness, /teror. 
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ULTIN BXKBCISE8. 



Adam. — Km^E LVEE. 

THE BSLATITE NOMINATIVE TO* THE VERB. 

MODEL. 



The sun which shines. The 

consteUation which shines. The 

woods that interposed. Art 

thou in thy right senses, who 
askest me that thing P 

ExERcisI: 

God who gives life. 

Thou tree which stretchest thy 
branches. 

- Heaven which covers all 
[things]. 

We, soldiers, who fought. 

Te three Graces who are 
dancing. 

The bright stars which are 
shining. 

The hour which is past cannot 
Return. 

I am Mihiades, who conquered 
the Persians. 

The vices which cannot be 
concealed. 

Xerxes who was conquered by 
Themistocles. 

He knows [it] who is in the 
council, C. Marcellus. 

The Arar is a river which fk)ws 
into the Rhone. 

There are present the noblest 
men in the whole province, who 
personally entreat and conjure 
you, O judges. 



. Sol (pii lucet. Sadus 
quod lucet. Sylvm qos 
intercesserunt. Sabs ^e 
sanus es, qui me id ro- 
gttes? 

14. 

Deus qui do vita. 
Tu arbor qui tendo' 
ramus. 

Coelum qui omnis tego?. 

Ego, miles, qui pugno. 

Tu tres Gratia qui Sai- 
toh 

Lucidus sidus qui fill- 
geo^ 

' Horaquipr8etereoj!>ei/I 
non redeo possum. 

Ego Slim Miltiades, qui 
Persa vinco. 

Vitium qui celo' ti|f! 
jpas5. n<m possum. 

Xerxes qui victus sum 
a Themistocles a&/. 

Scio is (is) qui sum ia 
consilium abL, C. Marcel- 
lus nom. 

Flumen sum Arar, qui 
in Rhodanus ace. iiifluo*. 

Adsum homo ex totus 
provincia abl, . nobilis, qui 
praesens (prasentes) tu om' 
atque obsecro^ judex. 



SYNTAX. 
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WiU all tbe Romaii senators 
assemble, who have ]NK>mised 1 

To him was oak and triple 
Inrass about his bfeast, who first 
committed his frail bark to a 
rough sea. 

God, who knows the hearts and 
thoughts, will punish the wicked, 
who violate his commands, and 
will reward the good. . 

Spain is a witness which has 
very often beheld many enemies 
conquered and oyerthrown by 
llim. 



» Omnis lUrniinus sena- 
tor convenio^, qui promittoT 

lUe dai. robur et ks 
triplex circa pectus sum 
{ereU), qui primus com- 
mitto firagilis ratis trux 
pel&gu8<to. 

Deus, qui nosco' cor et 
cogitatio, punio scelestus, 
qui is (gus) pranseptum 
yiolo, et remunero bonus. 

Testis sutn Hiapania^ 
qui sspissime conspicio^ 
plurimus hostis superatus 
prostratusque ab hie oW. 



The Relative governed by the Verb. 



MODEL. 

He should imitate those men, 
whom he has himself seen so 
very eminent, L. Crassus and 
M. Anthony. 

Those things which C. Verres 
perpetrated in his quaestorship, 
in hb prstorship, in Italy, in 
Abhaia, Asia, and Pamphylia. 



Imitetur homines eos, 
quos ipse vidit ampfissi- 
mos, L. Crassum et M. 
Antoniiim. 

Ea quae C. Verres in 
quaestura, quae in praetu- 
ra, quae in Italia, quae in 
Acbaia, Asia, Pamphyl- 
iaqua patrarit. 



EXEEGISE 15. 



The moon which we saw. 


Luna qui video. 


The roses which the spring 


Rosa qui spargo^ ver. 


scatters.' 


• 


The ambassadors which Anni- 


Legatus qui Annibal 


bal sent. 


mitto. 


Collect ye the cattle which ye 


ColKgo pecus qui pas- 


feed. 


co*. 


Bring thou flowers, which the 


Affero {qjftr) flos, qui 


bee loves 


amoa^Ms. 

1 
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LATIN EXEBGISES. 



He shall read the letter which 
I have received. 

Csesar, from these causes which 
1 have meDtionedy determined to 
cross the Rhine. 

He knows [it] whom I see 
present, Cn. Xientulus Marcelli- 
nus. 

Besides, several of the most il- 
lustrious men of our city are 
witnesses, all of whom it is not 
necessary to be named by me. 

Behold the very [man] whom 
I sought 

He whom I named last. 

Avarice iipplies the love of 
money, which no wise man has 
coveted. 

The city which Romulus built 
was called Rome, and was very 
famous. 

He is a good boy whom glory 
encourages, and commendation 
delights. 



Lego liters qui p/. ego 
accipio. 

CiB§ar, hie de causa M, 
<pii commemoro^ Rhenus 
transeo decemo' (decre- 
vU). 

Scio is {is) qui ace. ad- 
sum (adesse) video', Cn. 
Lentil lus Marcellinus. 

Drande- sum testis vir 
nam. clarus noster civltas 
qui (quos) omnis ace. a 
ego abl. nommo^ n(Hi sum 
(necesse). 

Ecce ille ipse ace. qui 
qusro imperf. 

Is qui proxime nomino. 

Avaritia habeo studium 
pecunia, qui nemo sapiens 
concupio^ 

Urbs, qui Romulus con- 
do^, voco Roma, et sum 
Celebris. 

Sum bonus puer qui 
gloria excito, et laus de- 
lecto^ 



These words, whose, wherein^ whereby , whereof, wherewith, 
are the same as of whom, in which, by which, ofwhich^ with 
which, &c. ; as, He whose name we love, ille cujiLS nomen 
amamus ; those whose names we despise, ii quorum nomma 
contemnimus, ^c. And if a preposition comes at the end 
of a clause, and seems to have no case after it, it belongs to 
the foregoing relative ; as. The man whom I relied upon (that 
is, upon whom), ilk in quo confidebam. 



MODEL. 

He sends Coramius, whdm 
be hiiiiself made king there, 
whose valour and counsel he 
approved, and whom he thought 



Commium, quern ipse 
regem ibi constituerat, 
cujus et virtuteoi et con- 
silium prqbabat, et quem 



STNTfAX. 



an 



faithful to him, and whose au- 
thority was esteemed great in 
those countries. 

Exercise 
Those whose glory cannot die. 

They are happy whose hearts 
are pure. 

He is rich whose mind is tran- 
quiL 

Men, whose virtue we praise. 

Some whose authority may avail 
much with the people. 

Ambassadors came from them, 
whose speech was acceptable. 

In which greatness of mind 
ccmsists. 

From which it is understood 
what may be true, simple and 
sincere. 

From that part in which we 
place wisdom and prudence. 

There is a God, whose power we 
adore, to whom we are obedient, 
and by whom we are preserved. 

The conveniences which we 
use, the light which we enjoy, the 
breath which we draw, are given 
and bestowed upon us by Grod. 

Of all the things from which 
something is acquired, there is 
nothing better, nothing sweet- 
er, than agriculture, concerning 
which we have said many 
[things]. 

4 



sibi fidelem arbitrabltur, 
cujusque auctoritas in .Ms 
regionibus magna habe* 
batur, mittit. 

16. 

Isquilaus eniorior*^^ 
{emdri) non possum. 

Felix sum qui cor puroa 
sum. 

Dives sum qui animus 
tranquillus sum. 

Vir, qui virtus (viriur' 
tern) laudo'. 

Nonnullus pbtr. qui 
auctoritas apud plebs ploh 
'rimum valeo^. 

Lea[atus ab is abL ve- 
nio^, qui oratio sum perf. 
gratus. ^ 

Ex qui (quo) animus 
magnitudo existo'. 

Ex qui intelligo', qui 
(quod) verus, simplex, sin- 
cerusque sum. 

Ex is pars abl. in qui 
abl. fern, sapientia et pru- 
dentia pono^. 

Sum Deus, qui numen 
adoro', qui dot, pareo', et 
a qui abL conserve. 

Commodum qui abL 
utor', lux qui abL fruor'^ 
spiritus qui ace, duco^, do' 
et impertio^ ego dot,* a 
Deus oft 

Omnis autem res gen, 
ex qui abL alTquis neut 
acquire^, nihil sum agri- 
culturaofril bonus (melius), 
nihil dulcis (dulcius), de 
qui abL fern, multum dico^. 



.88 LATIN EXKRCISE8. 

BiraLlSH TO BE TURNKD INTO I<ATIlf» 

Qui, quae, quod, tumkinalive to the verb, 

Caesar, who conquered Pompey. The gales which move 
the trees. The sun which shines. The king who loves 
\m subjects. Cato, who was wise, loved his country. The 
sea, whidi flows, will ebb. That which seems to be us^iul. 
All things which may be necessary for life. Modesty, which 
18 the ornament of life. The dog Cerb&ras, who has three 
heads. The dogs of Actieon, who tore their master in pieces. 
The muddy bulrush, which covers over the pastiHeS; The 
lambs which wander in the mountains. O boys, who gather 
flowers and strnwherries growing <m the ground, fly ye hence, 
a cold [deadly] snake liirks in ^e grass. 

Pompey, Pompems: gales, antnt; trees, arhor : snbjects;^ ams: 
wise, tofitns ; country, vairia : ebb, rtf.w^ : that, (uQ ; ^seeai», 
mdwr* ; useful, (itOU) : all things, {omnia) ; necessary for life, (ad 
frivenduim necessana) : ornament, om&lus : three, tres, {tria) ', heads, 
caput : AeUun; tore in pieces, dUaciro^ ', their master, suns domtnuf: 
the muddy bulrush, UmOsus jtmcus ; corers orer, obdiUtfi pres. subj. ; 
the pastures, (^pascua) : wander, erro^ : ^ther, Ugc^ ; strawberries, 
(fiaga)', growmg on the ground, (iuwee'ii<iaAt(ifu)>lien6e,AtiK; cold, 
prigidus; snake, anguis; lurks, Catec^ ; in the grass, {in Aer64.) 

The relative governed. 

The mountains which we saw. The wine which they 
draw out. The {feasant fields which we leave. Brutus, 
whom the Roman matrons lamented. The shattered ships 
which the merchant refits. I see Italy, which your ances- 
tors conquered. Take thou the wealth which I have. The 
arrows which they send forth are deadly. Croesus, whose 
wealth and riches were remarkable. The rivers which (we 
lefi Kquimus), There is a God whom we worship, to whom 
there is none like. Begin, little boy, to whom thy parents 
have not smiled. 

Draw out, pronu^ : pleasant, duleis ; fields, arvum : matrony, mo- 
trifna ; lamented, J^et^ : shattered, quasaus ; refits, refietc^ : your 
ancestors, {majOres vestri) : to take, aceipie^ : send forth, emitto? ; 
deadly, letkOUM: remarkable, inttgmg.-.wme, imUui; like, sinMis: 
begin, incipi4i^ ', smiled, rideo. 

PHRA.SES. 

1. There are some that say so. 1. Sum qui affinno*. 

2. There is a thing that trou«* % Sum ego (daiA qui 
bk!9 me. (quod) maid habeb^ (3 p. 

Hng.), 
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3 Tou h»?e cftiMe to be ^aiL 
4. t'wait your pleasure. 5. Not 
thut I know of: e. Which way 
shall I go? 7, There is no one 
but knows. 8. You need not fear. 
9. Thejr have notiung to do. 



3. Sum (3 p, sing,) qui 
(neut,) gaudeo^ {gaudeas). 

4. Exspeeto^ quis (^titd) 
volo (2|i. md^.), 6. Non qui 
(neut,) scio (l|i. subj.). 0. 
Oui (a6/.)iBsi8lo^Tia(aU.)r 
7< Nemo sum qui nescicf* 
(3 p. stAj, ). 8. Nihil sum 
(3|». aing.) qui (nettf.) ti- 
meo^ (2 p. ni^*.). 9. Oai 
{d4ii. !»/.) negotiom (^m.) 
nihil sum (3 p. lii^.)* 



Adam. — ^Rulb 59. 

TWO OR MOBS 8UB8TANTITXS SINOITLAB. 



MODEL. 

Tf thoa and TuDia are well, 
I and Cicero are well. 

Ify lather and mother are 
deadU 

Riches, honour, glory, are 
placed before our eyies. 



Rage and anger hurry the 
nund. 

Ivory and gold shme. 

Romulus and Remus were 
brothers. 

Alexander and Julius Caesar 
were v^ greitt commanders. 

Pire «nd wvter am nAcessary 

[things]. 



Si tu et TuDia Tale- 
tis, ego et Cicero vale- 
mus. 

Pater mihi et mater 
mortui sunt. 

Divitiae, decus, gloria, 
in oculis nta sunt. 



Exznciffs 17. 



Furor et ira iNrsciplfto* 
animus. 

Ebur et aurum real- 
deo^. 

Romulus et Remus sum 
perf* frater. 

Alexander et Julius 
Cesar sum ia^pf* prasstan- 
tis^ioius dux. 

Ignis et aqua sum n^ 
cessarius nfut* plur. 
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Riches and hoxioar and power 
are uncertain [things]. 

For every thing, virtue, fiune, 
honour, obey rich^ 

Nor poverty, nor death, nor 
chains, terrify a wise man. 

Nor the beautiful Ganges, and 
the Hermus, turbid with gold, 
[1. e. golden sand] can match 
with tl^ praises of Italy. 

A wolf and a lamb, driven by 
thirst, had come ^ the saaie 
river. 

A cow, and a she-goat, and a 
sheep, patient under injury, were 
companions with a lion in the 
forests. 

An ant and a fly were con- 
tending sharply which was of 
greater consequence. 

Menelaus and Paris, being 
armed, fought for Helen and her 
riches. 



IMritiie et honor et po- 
tentia sum incertus. 

Omnis enim res, virtosy 
fiuna, decus, divitie dot, 
pareci'. 

Sapiens <u^. nequepau- 
pertas,.neque mors, neque 
vinculum terreo^. 

Nee pukher Ganges, 
atque aurum ahL turbidos 
Hermus laus cibL Italia 
gen. certo*. 

Lupus et agnus situ 
(sUi) compulstts j^ur. ad 
rivus ncc. idem aec. (eiM> 
dim) venio^ 

Vacca, et capella, et 
patiens ovis injuria gen. 
socius sum perf. cum leo 
abhm saltus ixblphar, 

Formica et musca con- 
t^ndo' acrlter qui [quay 
plus sum {ji^tris essei). 

Menelaus et Paris ar- 
matuspugno pr(^)terHeKr 
ena ace. et divitis ace. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

Marius and Sylla waged a civil war. I and my brother 
read. Thou, Peter, and I, will write {I pen, pbtr.). The 
bow and (arrows calami) are good {neut. pbir.). The bow 
and arrows which (neut, phir.) thou hast broken. Pyr&mus 
and Thisbe held contiguous- houses. (Now jamque) the sea 
and the earth had (imperf.) no distinction. In die mean 
time, the winged horses of the sun, Pyroeis, Eibua, and .^hon, 
and the fourth Phlegon, fill the air with inflamed neighings, 
and beat the barriers (with their feet, pedUms). 

Civil, civUia: Peter, Pelntf : bow, arcn»: htoken, /rango : held^ 
UumT' ; oontiguoiui, eoniiguus : no diiitinction, (tmUum ilMcrfiiicn) : in 
the mean time, uiterea ; winged, volueris; and the fourth, quarttumie; 
fiU, tmj^eo^ ; air, «vn», phir. ; with inflamed nei^ hingSy {JUmm^ 
riwhimufUms)', beat,pM(so>; barrier, repi^iifimi. 
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Adam* — ^Ritle m. Obs. 4. 
A CoUedive AVnm. 



MODEL. 



The multitude rush. 

Let a part secure the en- 
trances of the city, and occupy 
die towers. 

.. lyhan each had pleaded his 
owncausip* 



A part speil the akars. 
A part seize the missile wea- 
pon, and blindly rush on. 

Nor did the suppliant crowd 
fear liie countenance of their 
jv^e. 

One of that nnmber who are 
pvepwed for iAie murder. 

A -part mount the horses, and 
gvide* the reins. 

A part load the uUes with the 
feast, and place foil goblets. 

The commea [gods] inhabit 
deferent places 

For so great a multitude hurl- 
ed stones and darts. 



Turba ruunt* 

Pars aditus urbis fir- 
ment, tunresque cape» 
sant. 

Uterque causam cum 
perorassent suam. 



Exercise 18. 



Parsspolio^ ara. 

Pars missnis fetniai 
eorripio^, c»cusque nam. 
'phar. rue?. 

Nee sopplez turba ti* 
meo^ judex gem. os (ara) 
suus ^ft. 

Unus ex is (eo) num^ 
rus M* (]ai ad cddes ace 
paro'. 

Pars conseendo* in 
equus ace. et mod^ror^ 
habena. 

Pars epiihim abl. pL 
onero' mensa, et plenua 
repono' poculum. 

Plebs habito' diversus 
{diversa) locus oibL pktr. 

Nam tantus muhitiido 
lapis ac telum conjicio^ 



KNGUSH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

The mstie rabUe ferbid. A part crowd the fenilb. A 
pvc lay the^feundatioDs. A part seek the entrance. Both 
fom ^eeeiwd with tricks. A fgkmt part wer^ woanded # 

dain. 

A* 
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RiMrtie. rtutnau; nOible, turhm; forind, Mte^ : erovd^ n d f ii i » ; 
lay, jpMi^ ; foundation, yWiulaflMii ; both, vimpu; deceiTO, d( ' 
tneks, dtibu M, : were wonnded or slain, {fiunad vwIiMrtti Mrt 



Adam.— RuLs III. Obs. % 

iltve JIfood, or Porf q^ a Sentemuj mini 9erve a$ a 

^ominatwe. 



MODEL. 

To die for one's countiy is 
sweet and becoming. 

How long life wXi be is un- 
certain. 

Part of the men fell in the 
war. 



Didce et decfinim est 
pro patria mfuri. 

Incertum est qaim 
longa vita futura sit. 

Partim yironim ceci- 
derunt in hello. 



EXJSRCISE 19. 



To fly when our country is 
invaded, is a bass [thing]. 

To restrain the tongue is not 
the least virtue. 

To. see the sun is a pleasant 
[thing]. 

To overcome the mind, to 
restrain anger, to moderate vic- 
tory, is excellent. 

Alas! how difficult it is not 
to betray crime by the counte- 
nance! 

To excel in knowledge is 
honourable;' but to be ignorant 
is base. 



Fugioci^m patria 
ter oppugno^ sum tnrpis. 

Compesco' lingua dob 
minimus sum virtus. 

Video sol sum jocna- 
dus. 

Animus vinoo, iracon- 
dia cohibeo^, victoria ten»- 
pero preclarus sum. 

Heu 1 qu^ diffidOis 
sum crimen non prodo^ 
vultus cAL 

In scientia aU, excel- 
lo* pulcher sum ; sed ne»- 
cio {nesHre) turpis. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO ULTIN. 

To seek true glor) is conmiendable ; but to pursue vain 
glory is dishonourable. To in>eak is not the same [thing] as 
to declaim. It is one [thing] to speak in Latin, but another 
to speak it grammaliailly. (To die emM) bravely is move 
honourable than to live bi^iely* It is easy to oppiess. an inno- 
cent [man]. 



J 
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Seek, eiMrv*> oemaendabley ImuUtiUu; vannm, 
i»§ms; obhonourable, twrfit: ape^k, lofiun*', Mune thmg, iitm'; 
as, ac; to dechdm, dUi^ : one Ihrng, oihu («2»ii4l) ; in Latin, Laiint ; 
another, mUus (elnii2) ; fframmatieallY, grmttmaiUi : braTely, farti' 
Ur; nuire honourable, mltitf {jMkOmt) ; Uian, fiiim; htrntHj^trnpUitr: 
evty [thing], fa/dOit; oppreaa, opprlme* ; an innocent [man], ' " 
cent (tftneieeiifeiii). 



Adam. — ^Rule 42. 
PrquoMMafw governing the Accuaaiwe Cam. 

MODEL, 



They went to the temple. 
He hides his head among 
the clouds. 



Ihant ad templum. 
Caput inter nubOa 
condit. 



Exercise 20. 



ArioTistus sends ambassadors 
to Cssar. 

Roses shine among the -li]« 



Few come to old age. 

Thymcstes advises that [it] 
ahoold be led within the waUs. 

There is a great grove near 
the cool river. 

On account of the memcM'aUe 
anger of cruel Juna . ' 

With God is no respect of 
persons. 

Practise piety toward God, 
benevolence toward men. 

The heaven is spread out be- 
yond the clouds. 

The good man loves virtue 
Ibr its own sake. 

The earth is carried around 
the sun. 



Ariovistus l^galns ad 
Cssar mitto. 

Rosa fulgeo^ inter lili- 
um. 

Paucus, a, ttm, $um, pL 
venio ad senectus. 

Thymoetes duco^ inf. 
pass, infra murus hortor. 

Sum ingens lucus pro« 
pe geffdus amnis. 

Ssevus gen. memor ace. 
Juno gen. ob ira. 

Apud Deus non sum 
acceptio persona gen. 

Pietas adversus Dens 
exerceo, erga homo be- 
nevolentia. 

Ocelum supra iiubes ex* 
tendo^. 

Vir Ixmus nttus per 
sui amo. 

Terra circum sol volvo. 



LATIN BUmCISEfl. 



Many ft viedm sfadl ML to 
thee before the altars. 

All these differ among them* 
selves «• language. 



The Swiss send the noblest of 
their city ambassadors to him. 

He orders Divitiacus to be 
called lo him. 

Whereas, on account of the 
wounds of the soldiers and the 
interment of .the dead, our men, 
being detained three days, could 
not pursue them. 

It seemed most convenient to 
send to him C. Valerius Procil- 
Ins, both on account of his fideli- 
ty and knowledge of the Gallic 
tongue. ' 




MnlliiB tu dbt ante aim 
eado 

Hie 

jriHT. Hngaa aMI, iostili»- 
tom a6£, lei: M, inter soi 
difii^ro. 

Helvetii legfttus ad is 
mitio nobilissimus icivitas 

Diviti&cus ad sui yoco* 
an^.jMM. jnbei^ 

Quum et propter tuI- 
nus miles et propter sepu}- 
turaocdsus {(fcdsmiKm), 
nesler {mastri} tridbum 
moratus pbtr. noa pes* 
svLm( paimsseni) sequor is. 

( Commodissiimum visum 
est) C. Valerius Procillua 
ace. et propter fides et 
propter lingua gen. Gal- 
ucus gen. scientia ad is 
mitto* inf. 



ENGLISH TO BE TUBNED INTO LATIN. 

Thott shah sup with me. Within a few days. Out of 
danger. They are all slain to a man. They can do much 
with him. If he is about the market, I shall meet him. About 
noon. (Let a prince be sit princtps) slow to punishment, 
swifl to rewards. Xerxes, before the naval engagement in 
which he was conquered by Themistocles, had sent four thou- 
sand armed men to Delphi, to plunder the temple of Apollo, (as 
if he wased quasi ger^ret) war not <Hily with the Greeks, but 
even wiw the imnwrtal gods. 

Sup, eano^ ; with me, (apud me) : within, ds: out oif$xtn: slain, 
inUrpick^ ; to a man, (ad uitiMi) : thev can do mneh with, (^tuimutm 
pastunt apud) : about the market, (midfomm) ; meet [him}, ^ eon- 
vmioi^ : aboat, drtUer; noon, mmu&u: efew to, J^VM* o^ ; si^, 
vdox: naval, navdlis: engagement, imriticm; by TiSemietiDelei, jm 
ThemiHAcU); thousand Bimod men, (niiUm-tarmaUinim)i to 0^^, 
(DdphoM); to plunder, (ud dh^nendkm); only with, UmHnm cum; 
Greeka, ChrmcMS aU, plur, : even, ttiam. 
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PHKASSS. 



1. At our house. 2. By 
moon-light. 3. About the break 
of day. 4. Is it to be found in 
Virgil ? 5. It is come to the last 
push. 6. It is an entire secret. 



1. Apud ego (phtr.) 
2. Ad luna. 3. Circa lux 

igen.) ortus. 4. Habea^ 
S p. pass,) apud Virgiliui^ 
5. Ad triarii venio (reit- 
tum est). 6. Sum inter ar- 
canum (pi) Ceres ($^»i.)« 



Adam. — ^Rule 43. 
Prepositions governing an Ablaiiive Case. 

MODEL. 

Poisons lurk under sweet Sub duici melle rene^ 
honey. Dominion have I given na latent. Imperium si- 



without end. 



ne fine dedi. 



Exercise 21. 



With a great murmur. Under 
the opposite front. He sees no 
^p in sight. He shall call them 
Romans from his own name. 

And inform usunderiiirhat cli- 
mate, in what region of the globe, 
we are at length thrown. One 
part UdLes its rise from the rirer 
Rhone. 

Unhai^y Phaethon feU^ from 
the chariot of the sun. Regulus 
was conqui^^ in Africa. I will 
say a few [things] of myself. 

Fear thou in prosperity, hope 
in adversity. An empty traveller 
will sing before a robber. No 
man can be happy without virtue. 



Magnus cum murmur. 
Frons sub adversus. Navis 
in conspectus nuUus pro- 
spicio*. Romanus suus de 
nomen dico. 

£t quia (quo) sub coDlum 
tandem, quis abL pi. orbis 
gen. in ora a(/. p/. jactor* 
(jaditmir) doceo (doceas). 
Unus pars initium capiat 
a flumen Rhod&nus abl. 

Injfelix Phaethon de sol 
gen, currus dectdo^ Reg- 
ulus in Africa vinco* 
perf. De ego paucus neui. 
pi. dico. 

In secundus phir. ti- 
meo', in adversus spero\ 
Canto* vacuus coram latro 
viator. Beatus nsm. sum 
inf. sine virtus nemo pQ»» 
sum. 



4$ LATIN KXXBCIBX8. 

As a field without cultW9, m Ut ager siiie culturm, 

the- mind without learoiiig. sic sine doctrina aniiBiis 

But he oomes prepared with able sum. At venio paiatus 

and eloquent solicitors. nam, cum subscriptor eatr 

ercitatus et dis^rtus. 

Tlie ash is most beaatiful in Fraxinus in sjlva nol- 

the woods, the pine in gardens, cherrimus, pinus in hor- 

tbe poplar by riTera, the fir on tus, populus in fluvius, 

high mountains. abies in mons altus. 

m 

ENGLISH TO BE TDBNED INTO LATIN. 

Learn firom me. All hope is in God. I defend the tender 
myrtles from the oekl. Modesty is a good sign m a youth. 
And longer shadows fidl (from de) the high mountains. My 
thousand lambs wander in the Sicilian mountains. Harbour- 
ing ererlasttng raaooor in [htr] breast. 

Learn thou, eognoseo^ ; from, ex : from, a ; myritot, {mfrfot) oo]d,yW- 
guM : modesty, Mrennufui ; yoath, adoteseet u ; sign, rigmgm : aad im^ 
er, majoresque ; shadows, umkra : my thousand, {rnitu mem) : haibovr- 
ing, servo^ ; eyerlasting, atermw; lanoovr, vnteitf ; in, jus. 

PHRASES. 

L Ho is on our side. 2. In a lit- 1. A e^ (pL) sto* (3 jp. 
lie cottage. 3. He was acquitted sine.). 2. Parrus sub lar. 
by the senate. 4. Be was con- 3. (iS!relt<) in senatus. 4. 
demnad by the senate. 5. This JaceoP (perf.) m senatus. 
makes for me, 6. TThe last bm 5- Hic(iMitf.)pro ego sum. 

6, Pmnmus a postremus. 



Aj>am.^-Rijiji 44. 

PfquMiem gevermng iU Accmatioe andMlaiw$. 

MODEL. 

His eyes are closed in eter- In etetnam claudun- 
nal night If be might pass over tur lumina noctem. Si 
into Italy. And towards nigbt transiret in Italianu El 
bar car# returo8« sub noctem cura recur- 

satt 
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EXXRCISB 22. 



Unknown to [my] master. Un- 
known to [my] lather. Under the 
penthouse. Under the walls. 



Young men easily &U into 
diseases. Tovrards evening C»- 
sar <»'dered the gates to be shut, 
and the soldiers to deptart from 
the town. Capua, a city of Cam- 
pania, i«i0aliniy»prone to luxury. 



After the* death of Jason, Me- 
£ns, his son, buih the city Me- 
dea in honour of his mother. Cae- 
sar draws back his forces to the 
next hill. 

The Swiss, pursuing with all 
their carriages, collected their 
baggage in one place. The 
Swiss, perceiving xthis, who had 
retreated to the eminence, began 
jigain to approach, and to renew 
the battle. 



How many riiidds and helmets, 
and brave bodies of heroes, shalt 
thou, O i&ther Tyber, roll down 
thy streams! 



Clam praeceptor M 
Clam pater ace. Subter 
testiido M, Subter 



nia ace. 

Facile in morbus incT- 
do^ adolescens. Sub ves- 
per ace. CiBsar porta clau- 
do^ inf. milesque ex oppi- 
dum exeo inf. jubeo^. Ca- 
pua, Campania urbs, pro- 
nus semper in luxuria ace. 
Bum perf. 

Post mors Jason Medi- 
us, filius is (efus) in honor 
ace. mater Medea ace. 
urbs ace. condo'. Copiae 
suus Caesar in proximus 
coUis acr. subduco^ 

Helyetii, cum omnis 
suus carrus sequor {sectt- 
ti), impedimentum piur. 
in ufins locus arc. conf6- 
ro. Is conspicor' {id con^ 
spicdti) Helvetii, qui in 
mons ace. (sese) recipio' 
(reeepP.rant), rursus insto' 
inf. et praelium redintegro* 
inf. coepi {ecRperunt). 

Ouim multus sub unda 
ace. phtr. scutum m {vif 
rum) galeaque, et fortia 
corpus volvo^ ( 7y6rt pch 
ter .'). 



ENGLISH TO B£ TURNED INTO L.AT1N. 

Unknown to yoo {pbur. ace.). Unknown to them (a6/l). At 
the setting (<icc.)of the sun. Upon the green leaf(a^). Al 
^e poim of eoming (ace.). In the silent night {abl). Dur- 
ing supper (oec.). I^iisi, about to die^ said tlui he thanked AJ- 
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exander (dot.) for his kindnesfi and -generosity (towards bis 
relations in suos). After Alexander was advanced into Syria, 
the Tyrians sent (to him et) a golden crown of great weight. 

At, in, daring, «ic& with an aceusathe; aetting, occdsus: leaf, foU- 
vm : at the point of obminff , {sub adventum) : supper, ceena : about to 
die, moribvndus ; that he thanked, (m agjtre gratias) ; for, pro; kind- 
ness, ibenuifiUaf; generonijjUberaatas: after, jwfC^m; was advan- 
ced, (progressus esaet) ; Tyrians, Tyrii ; golden, aureus; crown, cor§' 
ma ; wei^t, pomdus. 

EXEBCISE 23. 

Pramiacuaus Example of the PrepoMunu, 



When they could no longer 
sustain the charges of our men, 
some retreated to the rising 
ground, the others betook them- 
selves to their baggages and wag- 



ons. 



.He himself, by fi)rced marches, 
goes into Italy, and raises two le- 
gions there, and draws three more 
out of their quarters, that wintered 
about Aquileia; and with these 
five legions, he hastens to go into 
^rther Gaul, over the Alps, by the 
nearest road. 



You have a consul [snatched] 
from many snares and dangers, 
and from the midst of death, not 
reserved thus for his own life, but 
for your security. 

s 

Th^ Carians, who then inhab- 
ited Lemnos, although the event 
had happened contrary to their 
expecv«tion, yet durst not resist, 
and removed out of the island. 



Diutius quum noster 
inostrorum) inq>etus 5tii^. 
sustineo^ inf, non possum 

ipossmt), alter (ateri) sui 
se) in mons {mantem) re- 
cipio', alter ad impedimen- 
tum pL et carrus suus sui 
(se) cpnfero. 

Ipse in Italia magnus 
iter abl, contendo, duoque 
ibi legio conscribo, et edu- 
co^ tres ex hibema qui 
circum Aquileia hiemo^ 
impf, ; et cum hie quinque 
legio contendo eo inf. in 
ulterior Gallia per Alpes 
qui {qud\ proximus iter 
sum tiiig/^ 

Habeo pJur. consul ex 
plurimus pericdhim et in- 
sidise, atque ex {media 
fnorte)^ non ad vita suus, 
sed ad salus vester {reser'- 
tfdtum). 

Cares, qui tum Lemnus 
incolo' impf,, etsi prseter 
opinio res cado, tamen re- 
sisto inf. audeo^ non (tmsi 
nan sunt), atque eX ins&la 
demigro*. 



I%i9 >fierce Ijuc&giis brandifi^hes his (drawn giridum) 8Wdrd» 
Vouranoeators jeQnquered afl Italy. Of all these, the Belgfte 
are the bravest. PhociiHi was perpetually poor, when hife 
might be (very rich ditissimus). Thou art a friend, thou art 
(an advocate patranus), thou art a father to me. Here, O Csb- 
aw, mayest Ihou love to be called ^ther and prince. Why does 
hefear^toioHch ^ yellow Tiber? (O that it would please thee 
O ianidm Ubeat tibi) to inhabit with me the low cottages, and 
to shoot stags. PoUius Scipio (used soUbai) to say, that he 
was never less i^e than when idle, nor less alone than when 
he was alone. (The conveniences commoda) which we use, 
Ae light which we enjoy (the breath spirttus), which (we 
draw dudmus), are given and (faiestowed upon us iny^ertitt9if 
tur noHs) by God, Menelaus and Paris, being i^med, 
Ibttght (for propter) Helen and her riches. • A part load the 
tables (with the feast epulis), and place full goblets. To ex* 
eel in knowledge is (honourable pukhrum), but (to be igno- 
rant jiescire) is base. The quarrels of lovers are the renewal 
of love, many a victim shall fall to thee before the altars. 
Unhappy Phaethcm fell ^om the chariot of the sun. (A penny- 
less vactf»5) traveller will sing (before coram) a robber. After 
the death'of Jason, Medius, his son, biiilt the city Medea, in 
honour of his mother. When they could no longer sustain 
(the charge impetum) of our [men], some retreated {se recer 
peruat) (to the rising ground in immUm), (the others aUe- 
ri) {betook themselves se cantuUrunt) to their baggage and 
(wagons carrot). 

Adam. — ^Rule 1. 
Agreement of one Siibatantive vkth andther,* 

modbl; 

Tulliola, my whole delight. Tulliola deUcise nos- 
Ottsar marched his army to- tree. Cssar ad flumen 
wards the river Thames. Tamesin exercitum dux- 

it. 

* The latter substantive is sometimes found in the genitive case : 
ac, amnis £ridiSm, Virg.; fons Tlm&oi. Id, An ellipsis of cui est 
nomen seems to be ^e reason ; as, amnis [oui est nomeA] £ri4ani. 

5 
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LATIN EXEBCISES. 



They crossed the river 
Rhine, not far from the sea, 
into which the Rhine empties 
itself. 



Flmnen RhenumtraiH 
sierunt, non longe a 
man, quo Rheous ut- 
fluit. 



ExiiRCisE 24. 



Condo' urfas Roma. 
Aquitania a Granmma flu- 
men ad Pyreneos mons 
pertineo^. 

Mascenas, atavus editm 
voc, rex abl. Mons Ce- 
venna altus superL nix 
abl. iter impedio^ ti^. 

£t non parum ager 
{agrorum) urbs Rcnia 
territoriom dot, adjungo*. 
Apud Herodotus, pater 
historia, sam innamerabi- 
lis fabula. 

Per C. Valerius Procil- 
lus, princeps Gallia gen. 
provincia gen., familia- 
ris suus cum is colloquoi^. 

Hostis protinus ex is 
locus ad flumen Axona 
contendo, qui (quod) sum 
inf. post noster castra 
(demanstrdtum est). 

CsBsar quod memoria 
abl. (tenebat)y L. Cassius 
ace. consul (occistan), ex- 
ercTtus occ. que is ab 
Helyetii pulsus ac^. et 

isuh jugum) missus ace. 
eancedendum) non puto* 
imj^f. 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

He reduced the city (Gabii Gabios). These had encamp- 
ed four miles from the city, beyond the river ( Anio Anienem). 



He built the city [of] Rome. 
Aquitania (Chnenne) reaches 
from the river Garonne to the 
Pyrenaean mountains. 

O Maecenas, sprung from 
kings, [thyj ancestors. The 
mountain [of] Cevennes ob- 
structed his passage with a* very 
deep snow. 

And he added, not a little land 
to ^e territory of the city of 
Rome. In Herodotus, the father 
of history, there are .many fa- 
bles. 

He discourses with him 
through C. Valerius Procillus, a 
nobleman of the Gallic province, 
his particular friend. 

The enemies immediately 
marched from that place to the 
river Aisne, which, we have ob- 
served, lay behind our camp. 

Caesar, because he kept in 
mind th^t L. Cassius, the consul, 
had been slain, that his army 
had been routed by the Swiss, 
and forced to pass under the 
yoke, thought it not proper to 
comply. 



SYNTAX^ 51 

Presently his army (also ^wque), which was attacking the city 
Ardea with the king himself, left him. Quintius Marcius, a 
general of the Romans, who had taken (Corioli Coridbs), a 
city of the Volsci, being banished from the city, went over to 
the Volsci in a rage, and received assistance against the Ro- 
mans. He often ^conquered the Romans. The Gauls s6nt 
ambassadors to Dionysias, the tjrrant of Sicily, desiring his 
assistance and friendship. 

Redttced, sutflgc^ : had encamped four miles (quarto nuUiario canse' 
dXrmUy 'f beyond, trans: presently, mox; to attack, imptigno^ ; with, 
cum : a city ^ civitas ; banished the city (expuhtu ez urie) ; went over, 
contended; in a rage (irdtus); to, ad; assistance, auxUium; against, 
amtra: desiring (petaUes). 

PHRASES. 

1. Hunting dogs. 2 He com- 1. Canis vesdgator. 2. 
Initfted sacrilege against the shades Violo* manes (occ.) Deus 
<^ jthe dead. (ace). 

Yir is use^L when^ praise or excellence is intended; homo is 

used indifferently. 

Ye have before your eyes Audax sty^erL homo 

Catiline, that most audacious gen, phtr, Catilina ante 

man. Lucius Cotta, a man of ociilus habeo. Sapiens 

excellent understanding, and ex- superl, atque eximius vir 

eniplary prudence. L. Cotta. 

I am very intimate with Fa- Fabius abl, vir bonus 
bius, that most excellent and most superl. et homo doctus 
learned man. Being repulsed superl. familiariter utor^. 
from him, thou wentest to that A qui (quo) r^udiatus, 
excellent man, M. Mi^ ceUus, thy ad sodaJis tuus, vir bo- 
companion, nus superl, M. Marcellus 

demig^o^ 

But I find Lucius Apuleius is Verumt&men L. Apn- 

his first solicitor ; * a man in leius sum inf. video 

years, indeed, but a mere novice proximus subscriptor ; ho- 

in the practice and business of mo non astas abl. sed 

Uie forum. (usu forensi) atque exer- 

* ciU^o M. . tjrro ace. 



ADAM«-^RtnLE ^. 



MODEL. 

Has not the nocturnal watch 
at the Palatium, nor of the 
city guards, nor the consterna- 
tion of the people, nor the 
union of all good men, nor this 
most fortified place of holding 
the senate, nor the looks and 
countenances of these, moved 
thee ? 



Semiramis was (he wife of 
Nittus. Sleep is the image of 
death. Helen was the cause of 
the Trojan^war. 

Croesus was the king of the 
Lydians. The friendship of Ores- 
tes and Pylades acquired immor- 
tal &me amon^ posterity. 

Revenge is always the de- 
light of a little, afid weak, and 
narrow itiind. Death takes away 
the sense of all evils. 

The mibtaorf of past evils is 
pleasant. Pale death knocks at 
the cottages of the poor and the 
palaces of kings tdth an impartial 
foot. 

Neither was there hope of jib- 
elfty^ nor ca^e abofut my stock; 
nor shall the noitious diseases of 
the neighbouring flocks hurt 
fthem]. 



Nihilnie, noctism^tn 
praesidium Palatii, nihil 
urbis vigiliae, nifafl lamor 
populi, nihil ecnesensus 
bonorum omniuH^ nihil 
hie munitisstmus bledbie^'- 
di sen&tus locus, nihil 
horum ora vultnaque 
moverunt? 



Exercise 25. 



Semiriffiiff Bon ii^. 
Ninus uxor. SoilklMi#i]li<> 
ago mors sum. Helena 
oaucNi saitif perf, b^hlA 
Trojanus. 

Rex Lydi Crcesus sum 
imfif. Orestes et Py- 
lades amicitia apud pos- 
teri immortalis rama adi- 
piscor*. 

Ultio sum voiuptas mi- 
nutus, semper et infirmus^ 
exiguusque animus. Mors 
omtiis malum sensus adi- 
mo*. 

Jucundu^ sum memoria 
prsteritus malum. Falli- 
dus mors lequus puko* 
p^ c£L pauper phir. ta* 
berna ace. irex(|ae turris 
etcc. 

Nee spea tibertas sum 
tmg/*. nee cura peculium; 
nee malus contagium vi» 
clnus pecus l^or! 



SYNTAX. 



63 



And now the high tops of the 
villages, at a distance, smoke. 
The kst era [subject] of CumaB- 
an song is now arrired : the 
great series of ages begins anew. 

The Grecian heroes, by the 
"divine skill of Pallas, build a 
horse to the size of a mountain. 
Some are astonished at that bale- 
ful offering of the virgin [god- 
dess] Minerva, and wonder at the 
hulk of the horse. 

A misunderstanding of the 
states is the bane of this city. 
Such was either the levity of the 
soldiers, or the inconstancy of 
fortune, that kings seemed at one 
time kings, and at another time 
exiles. 

And such is the fruitfulness 
of the adjacent soil, that it is fill- 
ed with its own riches; and 
such is the plenty of fountains 
and of woods, that it is irrigated 
with an abundance of water, 
and wants not the diversions of 
hunting. 



£t jam summus culmen 
procul villa fiimo. Ultif- 
mus stas Cumseus car- 
men jam venio perf,: 
magnus ordo ssculiim \ah 
integro) nasoor*. 

Ductor {Danaum) in- 
star mons gen, divinus 
ars ahh Pallas sdifico 
equus. Pars stupeo sing. 
innuptus donum exitialis 
Minerva, et moles miror* 
plvr, equus. 

Discordia ordo sum 
pestis urbs. Tantus vel 
mobilitas miles vel fortu- 
na varietas sum, ut vicis- 
sim rex nunc exul, nunc 
rex videor impf. subj. 

Et tantus fertilitas sum 
solum circumj&cens, ut 
proprius opes abh expleo 
pres, subj,; fons ac syl- 
va cqpia is (ea) sum, ut 
et aqua plur, abundantia 
abl, irngo^ pr, subj, nee 
venatiop/ur. voluptas M, 
plur, emcFpres, subj, act. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

The sun is the light of the world, Juno was the wife of 
Jupiter. Neptune is the deity of the waters. Philosophy is 
the mother of all good arts. The world is governed by the 
providence of God. I come now to M. Cato, which (quod) 
is the prop and strength of this whole impeachment. 

Deity, numm : to govern, admimstro^ : which (quo^ ; prop, ^• 
mammtum; and strength, ae robm", whole, tohts; impeachinent, 

6* 
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UATIV SX£ECISES. 



PHmASi:5« 



1. For the sake of example^ 
%. The thing is the emperor's. 
3. A man that has no fixed h^b- 
itotion. 4. A man good at any 
thing. 5. A chief heir. 6. A 
curious observer of beauties. 
7. Fencing. 8. Men of small 
means. 9. One fit for all pur- 
poses. 10. It is undoubtedly 
true. 11. To venture one's life. 



1. Il^emplum cansa 
(obL), 2. Jtesfisciis(^en.) 
sum. 3. HooKi incertus 
lar. 4. Omnia (gen. phtr.) 
scen^ {gen. jp£r..) homo. 
5. IJa^es primps {g^ 
cera {gen.). 6. Eiegaas 
(nam.) forma spectator 
{nom.), 7. Ludicrus ars 
arma. 8. Tenuis census 
(gen. sing.) homo (phir.). 
9. Homo hoiia (j^^.) 
omnis (plurf). 10. Sibylla 
(gen. ) fdiium sum. 1 1 . Cap- 
ut periciilum ^deo. 

Adam. — ^Rule 6. 

Obs. 6. The Dative for the Oenitwe. 

Qlfs. 1. The gen. turned into a possessive o^eHve. 

MODEL. 

My brother's house. They Fratri »des [for b^r 
s^ the praises of Hercules. tris]. Camuno laitd«$s 

Herculeas ferunt [far 
laudes Herculis]. 

Exercise 26. 



Laocoon, ordained Neptune's 
priest by lot, wsts sacrificing a 
stately bullock at the solemn al- 
^s. 

But the boy Ascanius, who 
now has the surname of lulus 
added. 

While he considers what may 
be the fortune of the city. 

Some within the enclosures of 
their hive^ lay the first founda- 
tion of the combs. 



Laocoon (ductus sacer^ 
das) Neptunus (sorte), 
taurus ingens macto so- 
lennis ad ara. 

At puer AscaniuSi qui 
dot. nunc cognomen lu- 
lus addo 3 pers. pass, 

Dum quis fcnrtuna siud 
urbs miror. 

Pars intra septum do- 
m}i8(domdrum) primus fa* 
vus pono fimdamen(plbir.). 



tmiTAx^ is 

And the ^imwrnvtation <^ Iiep Atqoe Twiiaiiiii cantuB 
ioB'fi wbsd wM «Hp9ncM bjr oM Bote «eiMfei»^ji^. «cl. 
the soiig. Qihis^iM. 
. Jiies0 agaia^ finr thi<ee hundred Hie jam tercentiat to- 
full jeara, the s«q^^ shall be tus ace, (regwAttur) an- 
Mcayed by HectcHr^a line. dim uct. pbtr, fena sub 

BeobMifua. 

ENQLUm 'TO BE TCltllSlD IHTO LAVIIf. 

The rewards of gkvjr (^^O* ^^ ^ ^^ &tb^ pf the Qitj, md 
the husband of the city. The labour (of Hercules Herculeus) 
broke through Acheron. Why does he avoid oil more cau- 
tiously than vipers' Uood ? For, frpw thee, (dai^tO Tymbrus, 
the sword of Evander lopped off the head. 

Q\&ij,Ums: to break throng, j^tfmmfQi Ai^hMW* {j /khermm) : 
oil, oUvvm; yipoTB', viperinus :uom thee (pii).) Evander, ^mmuHki ; 
loppe4 off, {aMXilU). 



Adam.— Ri^FfiE 8. 

w2n Adjective im the Neuter Oender fdttawed by a 

Genitive. 

MODEL. 
That business. What kind of Id negoiH. Quid tu 
man art thou ? He informs tb^m homrnis as ? Quid sui 
what was his design. • consilii ^it ostendit. 

Exercise 37. 

What course wilt than take? Quid consilium capio? 
Nothing of earthly dregs. Much of 'Neo (quicquam) terrenus 
heaven [was] left behiad. There &bx sing, (MuMtm) co&lum 
is much evil in exan^le. More post tergnm pkir. relin- 
than fifty men were slaiik (or had quo (reUctum) nqtf. Sum 
Men)^ multjis malijim in exem- 

phim. Plus quinquagiuta 
homp cado {cficvMrmt)' 



56 ULTIK tXKAClSU. 

The seMle onoe decreed, that Decemo {ieerevii) 

L. Opimius should see that the qaoDdam s^ifttus, at L. 
Gominoiiwealth received no detri- Opimius video sidy, ne 
ment qais {fmd) detnmentiim 

respu^ca capio. 

Since so much sudden danger Quum (temium) repenti- 
had happened, quite cmitrar j to nuspericiilumprseteropin- 
expectation. io accido' piii^. 5tf^*. 

From which it might be con- E2x qui M. judico inf. 
duded what great advantage res- pass, possum quantus bo- 
oltttion might have in itself. num habeo in sui constan- 

tia nam. 

INGUSH TO BE TURNED IVTO LATIN. 

That time. So much meat and drink. There is much 
good in friendship, much evil in discord. He, who has little 
money, has also tittle credit. Whatever judgment I had. 
What business hast thou ? Mayest thou preserve the half of 
my soul. 

So mnch (tontum) : credit j fides: whatever, ^tMc^wiif ; had, (Ao^k- 
irim) : what, (eequia) ; mayest thou preserve (servet) ; the half, (tU- 



HUf qms^ taUuMf quantus, phtrimus, &c., like all otiber ad- 
jectives, agree with their substanjives, when such substantives 
are expressed. 

• MODEL. 

Has so much presumption Tanta-ne vos generis 
upon your birth possessed you ? tenuit fiducia vestri ? 

E]lt£RCISE 28. 

• 
Now what excellent horses Nunc, quails Diomedes 
[were] Diomed's. Now how eqUus. Nunc, quantus 
great [was] Achilles ! I may Achilles ! Mora tantus {U- 
add delays to these mighty events, cet*) addo tVi/I res. Nul- 
It ih destined for no Italian to lus dai, fas ItHlus dot. tan- 
subdue that powerful nation. tus subjungo inf; gens. 

' • " * Mihi is here understood. 



Bvf^lif i^hitlr^ [m»j cruel sor- CfVdelfil Mliil|ut Igdus, 

1^W, ^f^ff'^ere tettot, and mar ubique pfttor, el pkntam 

ny^ a^ Mi^ of4^ik. Over whai mord hnigo^ <Mir teitu 

lG^d9, O s0tt, ovet whi^ knnndiiae aeth pk, iUitm,ego tu atfo. 

8«|as have you, I hetat, (Meen losi! se^pky, et quantiiB per 

unth #feit dangers hamsded ! mtfaat veotiM ace, qoattinB 

jattfMM ac:e. pttiriiBdtaiiPoNL 

WGLI«8 TO BE T0KNK& Hit'O iiM^Ilf. 

And what wiEus so great a cause tb fheie (of seeing tidene^ 
Home ? So greaf fs tke love of praises, of so great care is vic- 
tory. Alas r what great destruction iCWaits us ! (dot.) As 
that [thing] was troublesome, so is this [thing] pleasant. 
So great is the power of honesty, that we love [itj even m an 
enemy. O Son, what great gk-ief excites [yottr] nngovemed 
anger (pli<r)? 

Alas! WhBXffBtXfkeu.qummhis; twaito, tfwtoi ; love ttUt^ : wlut, 
fuis; great, tofUttf; xuxgpYtmkedyindomUus. 



G^rtitide after A^£dH»e8. 

MODEL. 

As obstmately bent on false- "ifam ficti prayique'te"- 

hood and iniqui^^ ^ ^^ being, nax, qpam nuncia veri« 

A^ reporter of truth: They re- Avidum pugnae Ascaai* 

strain As^aaiuHi ^i^t for the um prolub^nt. 
fight. 

Who of tfiem an vf^ mdf^ Qukr ctfointm fuit Avr 

IdtuHed th«» AiMfode} Thef iatoiSe doctior? Vetus- 

tfio^ aascieat'of maalcind prakv tissnot' nnvtiShim mteir- 

ti^ed iddus»^« e^am dfl^oMm, 

£K£ttClSE 29. 
MindfiJ of human affairs. M«^mor j)A^. res hUiliS- 
Conscious of his auda:cious act^ nus. Coni^ius aqdax fkc- 
Animals fearful of the light. Siik- itim. AnYmal lux thuddos. 
^ularly mindful of medicine. *too Medicina peculiatTt^r cu^ 
cautious and fear^ of the storin* ri5sus. Cai:ttus nhni^ 

timidusque procell^ 



LATIN EXCRCISK8. 



Tlie ntliire of man is fond of 
Dorelty. A mind, sdicitous about 
the fiitiire, is miseraUe. Time 
[is] destructiye of things. An 
animal more sacred than these, 
and more capable of a profoimd 
mind, was as yet wanting. 

The mind of men is ignorant 
of fate and future fortune. Sicil- 
fiil in law, letters, and antiquities. 
We have always been most desi- 
rous of praise. About to die, she 
appeals to the gods and to the 
stars, conscious of her &te. 

The greatest of benefits are 
those which we receive firom [our] 
parents. Many of those trees 
were planted. by my own hand.. 
O Pompey, first of my compan- 
ions. They killed eighty of the 
Macedonians. 

Calumny is the most banefiil of 
all things. Many thousand birds 
shelter themselves in the woods. 
No beast is wiser than the ele* 
pbant There is no one of us 
without fault Set before thine 
eyes erery one of these kings. 



Sum nalura homo nofi- 
tas avidus.. Ammus, fntii- 
rus anxius, calanutosiis 
smn. Tempus edax res. 
. Sanctus hie M. pL ani- 
mal, mensque c^pax al- 
tus, desum smgf. adhuc. 

Nescius mens homo fa- 
tum, sors {nrHsque) fat- 
turns. Jus ( jicrts), litere, 
et antiquitas peritus. Laus 
avidua semper sum. Tes- 
tcnr' moriturus deus ace. 
pi. et conscius fatum sidus. 
Beneficium magnus sum 
liB f ea, qua) a parens ao- 
cipio. Multus isle arbor 
mens manus M, 8ero^ 
Pompeius (Pompet) mens 
primus sodillis. Octogin- 
ta Macedo interficio'. 

Omnis res sum nocens 
calumnia. Multus in syl- 
va avis sui mille (mUMa) 
cmido. Nttllus fern. sing. 
bellua gen. pi. prudens 
sum elephantus M. Ne- 
mo ego sum sine culpa. 
Pono ante ociilus, unus- 
quisque hie rex. 



BN6U8H TO BE TUBNSP INTO IjATIN. 

The most learned of the Romans. (No one mdUi) of the 
sisters. The most learned of his age. The greatest of all 
rivers. Ignorant of fi^ud. Fearful of the gods. A mind 
conscious of right. Guilty of avarice. Patient of or able to 
endure cold. Skilled in grammar. One of the muses. (Ma- 
ny multiB) [of] trees. The most elegant of the philosophers. 
No one of mortals is wise [aetl all hours (abl.) JEg\e, the most 
beautiful of the Naiades. Cicero was too greedy of glory. 
Thou art not prodigal of gold. Live mindfiil of old age and 
death* 



STKTAX. 69 

Bebause he had known him desiioas of new things [i. e. nor- 
^ty}. The nation was most greedy of gold. ' All [men] hale 
those who are unmindful of a benefit. The lion is the brav* 
est of animals. Unable to endure, and unacquainted with man, 
she traverses the pathless woods. If any deities regard the 
pious (plur.), if justice any where subsists, and* a mind con- 
scious to itself of right, may the gods bear to thee just rewards. 
Man, who is a partaker of reason and speech, is more excel- 
lent than beasts, who are void of reason and speech. Land, 
firuitful of corn, and much more firuitfiil of the grape. The king 
was ignorant which of them might be Orestes. The first of 
the Roman kings was Romulus. One of the sons of Priam. 

Guilty, reus: skilled, doctus : is wiaOf (sapit) : Jfaiddeg: toOfiUnus; 
greedy, a^ldus: because, qudd : unable to endure, impatiens; unac- 
quainted, expers; traverses the pathless woods, (nemdrum avia luS' 
trai) : (if any deities, n mta numina) ; regard, respecto^ ; if justice 
any wnere subsists, (si quid usquam jtisdtUR est) ; just, dignusj partak- 
er, /wrftcev^;. void, esters: fruitful, /erox; com, Ceres; was ignorant, 
(ignarShai) ; which or whether, (uter). 



Adam. — ^Rule 11, Obs. 2. 

This Genitive is frequently and elegantly varied by a prep- 
osition ; as, Unus defrcUrilmSy One of the brothers. 

A certain one of them. The Quidam ex ille. Ex 
elder of two sons. He the most duo filius major. Ipse 
beautiful above all others. - Crce- ante alius pulcher omnis. 
sus the most opulent among Croesus inter rex opulen- 
kings. Ripheus also falls, who tus. Cado et Ripheus, jus- 
was the most just among the tus unus qui sum perf. in 
Trojans, and most strict in integ- Teucri abl. et servans pu- 
rity. Orgetorix was by far the perh squum gen. Apud 
noblest and richest among the Helvetii, longe nobilis et 
Swiss. dives (ditisdnms) sura 

petf, Orgetorix. 

ENGLISH TO BE TITRNED IITTO LATIN. 

The nation of the Suevi is by far the greatest and most 
warlike of all the Germans. They are said to have a hundred 



M 



LATIN joumeisss. 



(fsaatons jiffM) ; (fnm cr) ^Mck 1im9 mm ]mr i(Mw 
edueu^) a iJiousaad of anned {mea] <«ai of Itoir .iBilM ex) Mir 
Fkones, for the sake of iwalniiig wai- . 

■ 

By&r, Ifing^.; every ye^, (^KOt^mniff); a thoua«ad^,(iNy(((<i mf- 
lia) f temtP.rie% jEm«; for the sake^caivd; making wiur, 6eQo ^tfUoiu^.) 



7. 



MC»)EL. 



A man <tf {singidar Tirtue, or Vir cdngulans yirluds, 
a man with singular virtue. or vir angulaii virtute. 



Exercise $0. 



A man of the greatest wisdom. 
Men with hostile intentions. A 
monster of no virtue. A man of 
great counsel. 

A boy ,Qf ft jgood disposition. 
A rose of n pteftsant fragrance. 
Do instruct Lentulus, a youth of 
the higbest.hope and of the great- 
est virtue. 



Why has the yex^ qpeen of 
the gods compelled ^'.man, distin- 
guished Jfor lus piety, to struggles 
through so many calamities ? 

The little ant (for it is an ex- 
ample) with gr^at industry, car- 
ries with ter mouth whatever 



Vir summiis prudentifl 
gen, oiabl. Homo inimicus 
ammus abL sing, Mon- 
strum nuUus virtus abL 
Vir consilium magnus. 

Puer .probus indp4^ 
abL Rosa jucundus odor 
geiu Lentulus, eximius 
apes obLf sununus virtus 
gen., adolescens .facio 2 
,pers* sing, imper. ^rudip 2 
perS' su^. 

Cluidve dplens r^iBj^ 
deus {deum) tot volvp tnf. 
casus insignis accJ* pie- 
tas abL vir jippelJo perf. 

Parvuhis formica (nam 
exemplum e&z^. sum) mag- 
nus labor gen. traho os 



• 0^#. 3. Sometimes ^be iidiefitive agr<e^ with tjie former subftan- 
tiye, or the subjept of discourse, ^i^d the latter substuitiYe is .pat in 
the ablative case. 



mrrAX. 61 

-fllie is able, and adds to the heap, €AL quicunque neut, pos- 

which it constructs, not ignorant sum, atque addo acervus, 

* and not incautious of the fiiture. qui struo", baud ign&rus 

ac non incautus iuturus. 



ISNOLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

The servant of Panopio was a man of wonderfbl fidelity 
{gen.), BAilti&des was (a commander dux) with regal authority 
among the inhabitants of Chersonesus. Cimon, the Athenian*, 
was a man of the greatest liberality (abL) ; he enriched (many 
plHres)f and buried (many complurts) poor [people, when] dead, 
at his own expense {abl.). He was a comnkander of incredible 
valour (a6/.), great in war, (and no less neqiu minor) in peace. 
A boy of an ingenuous countenance {gen,) and ingenuous 
modesty (gen,),^ (I have 5tm/»is^') twice seven nymphs {nom,) 
of exquisite bc»uty {abl.). 

Wonderful, admirabiUs; &de]iiy ffdes; authority, di^itas; inhab- 
itants, ineHa; Ckcraonisus : enriched, locupUto; buried, (extidit) ; hia 
owikf suits; ^Tpenae, sumptus ; exquisite, /ir4e5ton«: beauty, eor^MW. 



Adam. — ^Rule 9. 

OpiLS and Usu8, 

MODEL. 

We have need of thy author- Auctoritate tua nobis 

ity, or there is need to us opus est. Pecyniam, 

of thy authority. He did not qua nihil sibi esset usus, 

receive the money fi*om them, ab iis non accepit. 
of which bo had no need. 

EXERCISB 31 « 

We have need of magistrates. Ego dat plur, opud 

He himself has need of a patron, sum magistratUs. Hie ipse 

[We] have now need of this very sum opus patronus. Nunc 

excuse, or, if possible, of a better causa ipse opus sum, aut, 

and more subtile one. {siquid potest), bonus et 



callidus. 



6 
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LATIN EX3emCISES. 



New, Myma, I liaTe need in 
this affair of th|r isady msbce 
and cunoing* What occaflniL 
have I f<Nr thj fidendsh^? Now 
thou hast occasion^ iEneas, for 
fortitude, now for- a firm resolu- 
tion. 

I have loo need of the arms of 
Vulcan, nor of a thousaixl ships 
against the Trojans. Arms finr a 
▼aliant man must be made ; now 
there is need of strei^th, now of 
nimble hands, now of all [your] 
masterly skill. 

So it must be done. Before 
thou dost begin, it is necessary 
to deliberate, and when thou 
hast considered, thou must act 
qieedily. Prepare what is neces^ 
sary to be prepared. 

Soldiers are necessary. Mmy 
[things] are neces&ry for tts. 
Whatever [things] are necessary 
for the siege. 

He has need of that which 
Hannibal and other generals used 
in [the midst of] dangers and bat- 
tles, which is called presence of 
mind. 



MysiB, nmc^ 0pam mtat 
ego txvsB. . my t oni |ti HMr , 
litia 9tafH» ftstnlia^ «d hie * 
res. auis n««<. q>us dam 
ego tuus amicitia? Nunc 
animus pJvr. opus, (^- 
nea), nunc firmus pectus. 

Non opus som ego ar- 
ma Viricanus, mm {u^Se) 
carlflia in Tencri juac 
Anna acer (fademda) m ; 
mmc vis pir, was, imnc 
manus M* rapidus, enmis 
nunc ars abL {magistfd), 
Ita fiictvs sum opas, 
Priosqaiqp ineipio si^, 
consultns, et ubi consulo 
perfi subj., mature factus 
opus est. Cluis neut. parir 
tus opus sum, paro % p, 
sing, imper. 

Ot>us srnn pbir. nules 
{milttes), Multus ego opus 
sumi^fir. duicunque nom. 
neut.phir, ad oppugnatio 
opus sum. 

Is IB {id ei) opus sum 
qui (quo) Hannibal atque 
sdins impexator in pericu- 
hun et praeltnm «tor,^«d) 
dico pTflBsens ^ef». ankniis 
gea, consilium tuna^ 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

We have need of a mcMiitor. He has need of money. 
Sometimes there is occasion for a grave ^tyle, and o^n for 
a lively [one]. , There is need of brevity. What need is 
[there] of words? He said (that he had need of sibi.opus esse) 
many [things]. Let him give pardon easily, (who cui) 
has need of pardon. There is no need of passion (in 
punishing ad puniendum). What need is there of more 
(jp/vr.)t / 



ariiTAX. 



6S 



Chu9 as an A^teime. 

Mmimf is BecaBsny. Prepare ye what [things] may be 
neoesSBury (al the feasts -epuUs). (That id) is necessary to 
faim^ 4*^hiclL qwf^ he enjoys. There is no need to thee of 
what! have need, whilst thou Irreet contented with thy lot (ii6/.). 

Perfect Participle, 

It is necessary to hasten. He, that always desires more, con- 
fesses [that] there is need of gettii^. This is necessary to 
be done. 

Monitor, #MM{t0r ; aometimes, modd ; graye, irUtis ; style, sermo ; 
}kw0}f, i9Ci^us : pardon, venia; .p9am»n, iraeundia : (n&n id tibi 
jpiod--^toere is no need to thee of what — ) ; lot, sers : hasten, props- 
rStus: desires, apptto ; more, ampUus ; confesses, anflwr ; getting, 
fimtivbu : to be tao&e,;^ttt^. 



Adam. — Rule 12. 

Jldjectivea governing the Daiive. 

MOi>£L. . 



01 be propitious and in- 
dulgent to thy friends. A land 
subject to war. Nor was the 
soil rich enough for the plough, 
nor proper for flocks, nor com- 
noiodious fw vines. 



Sis bonus 6 felixque 
tuis ! Terra bello obnoxia 
Nee fertilis iDa juvencis^ 
nee pecori opportuna 
seges, nee commoda 
Baccho. 



Exercise 32. 



What course shall be most 
profitable for tbee^ thou shalt 
take. [Hunting] is an exercise 
customary to the Romans, useful 
as to reputation, to health and to 
the limbs. 

Who Js dearer to a brother 
t)ian a brother 1 And beholding 
hinfi with fierce eyes, "AhT 
s^ she, '' bow like art thou to 
[my] father!" His eycsglare with 
Uood jmd file ; his xoii^b neck 



doi {^[uod) consilium 
^eu, sum tu utilis ^capio. 
Opus (soleime) Romanus 
vir, util^ fama, vitaque et 
membrum. 

Cluis amicus can^, fra- 
t/ex qudm firater 1 Qculus- 
que (tuens) immttis, " Ah ! 
quslm sinulis sum pater!" 
dioo. Sai^is obL et ig^. 
nis 06/. mico oculus; ri- 
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LATIK £1UBACISE9. 



is stiff, and bristles stand up like 
thick pikes. 

» 

There was nigh the temple a 
recess of little light, like a cave 
covered with native pumice 
stone. It is a hard [thing] to 
find words equal to great grief. 
Thou shalt give out songs pleas- 
ant to women upcm the effemi- 
nate harp. 

O harp I [who art] the orna- 
ment of Phoebus, and acceptable 
at the banquets of supreme Ju- 
piter. He is a slave quick in at- 
tending to his master's nods ; he 
knows a little Greek, and is fit to 
learn any art. 

If thou canst not be the best, 
do thou at least thy endeavour, 
that thou mayest be next to the 
best. • ~ 

Nothing is difficult to mortals. 
We by our foUy aspire to heaven 
itself, neither do we suffer, on 
account of our wickedness, Ju- 
piter to lay aside his angry diun- 
derbolts. 

There was in that place a tall 
mulberry tree, very fuU of white 
fruit, close by a cold spring. 

A ship which the wind catch- 
es, and a tide contrary to the 
wind', feels a double force, and 
unsteadily obeys both. 

For the father of the gods 
changed the men into an ugly 
animal, that the same [men] 
might appear unlike to a man, 
and yet like fhihi]. 



geo pres. act. horridns 
cervix et seta horreo Bum- 
lis densus hastOe. 
SumjiA^-propetenqfihiiii 
jdur* recessos exiguus lu- 
men, spelunca similis, na- 
tivus pumex M. {tecius). 
DifficHis sum reperio ver- 
bum par magnus dolor. 
Divido carmen gratus &&- 
nuna imbellis cith&ra obi. 

O testudo ! decus Pbc&- 
bus, et gratus daps su- 
premus Jupiter. Vema 
aptus ministerium dai. 
phar. ad nutus herOis ; im- 
butus litterulsB GhrecuB 
a&21, idoneus ars quilibet 
(cuUibety 

Si nequeo suhj. sum bo- 
nus, saltern do c^ra, ut 
sum proximus bonus. 

Nil mortalis arduus sum. 
Coelum ipse peto stultitia 
a6/., neque patior^ per nos- 
ter scelus Jupiter ace. po- 
no inf. iracundus fulmen. 

■ 

Sum arbor ibi, moms 
arduus, uber superl. nive- 
us pomum abl. phir,, con- 
terminus gelidus Ions. . 

Carina, qui ventus ra- 
pio^ ventusque contrarius 
aBstus, sentio^ vis geminus, 
pareoque (incerta) duo dot. 

Quippe deus genitor 
muto vir in defbrmis ani- 
mal, ut (iidem) possum vf- 
deor' dissimilis pbtr. ho^ 
mo, similis pftfT. que. 
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ENGLISH TO BS TUBNSD INTO I«ATIK. 

I ike dear ta my friends. Ptolcftny was (as tarn) ridico- 
loiis to the Romans (as qudm) he was cruel to [his] subjects. 
He sees [her] eyes (f^arkling micantes) with fire like the stars. 
A rose is often next to a nettle. Fortune is sometimes kind 
to me, sometimes (to another aKi), Thrice the phantom, 
l^iasped in vain, escaped [my] hands, (swift, par i. e. equal) 
to the light winds and very like a fleeting dream. (A race 
gens'! detested by me sails over the Tuscan sea. The moth- 
er, (on hearing these words (ui auditas voces), was stnpi- 
fied (perf.), as if made of stone, and was a long time like 
4^one] astonished. Demaratus was (more respected amicior) 
hf [his] country (dot.) after [his] banishment, than by the 
friag {dot') after [his] favours. I>eath is common to every 
age. Agitation of mind is (natural propria) to us. Fame is 
never equal to thy labour. 

(JPtolemems) : subjects, cxvw : next, imndimcs; nettle, vrflca; Mine- 
iimes, nunc : phantom, imSgo ; grasped in vain, {Jnutrh €9nifr€- 
hensui) ; escaped, efu^io ; fleeting, volueris ; dream, aofmvut : detest- 
•4 by tskSff (tiwiitiea tim^') ; sails over nmHgo; Tuscan, T^hEmu ; sea, 
mffutr : stapified, «l«fMO ; as if made of stone, (mw tuxea) ; lonf time, 
inui astonished, atUmSUus, fern, gen,: bwtishinent, fuga; favoim, 
henefieium. 

Obs. 3. 

Thou ^ Kke Ihy master. If Dominus simf lis sum. 

afty [thing] like this should Si quis hie similis evenio^ 

bwre happened. He was very un- perf. Ille sum dissimilis 

l&e ihe other generals. The m- reliquUs dux. Inquisitio 

DWtigBtiott of truth is*peculiar to verum sum {H'oprius homo. 
man. 

'Some-liiink [that] a thousand Pars puto 5r^. versus 

verses, sach as mine, might be miHe, sunllis mens, pos- 

flpun one in a day. sum deduce^ dies a&/. 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

But at 0rst ambitioo more than avarice influenced (tmgfl) 
Ijhe Qiinds of men, wliich vice, however, was bordering on 
Tiidie. Thsi- 4is among the GredES as a {Mroverb m Ghracd' 
.prevfprbi^ est)^ [tl]At] all things are comm^i [among] 
6* 
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friends {gen.). (By which means it came to pass qud reJU^ 
bat), that he turned the eyes of all [men] towards him, (as 
often as quoHescunquey he went into public (<!«<>.) ; nor was 
any one thought equal to him in the city. This stood {impfj) 
a burying place common (to the vilest of the populace mise- 
rs jj&W). 

At first, primd; more, magls; influence, exereeo; bordering, (pra^ 
pius) : towards, ad; wentjprodeo ; public, pMleum; ainy one, quU- 
quamj thought^ pano, impj. subj. pass. : burying place, sepuUkrmm. 

Obs. 4 and 6. 



Bom for glory, 
prone to pleasu ''. 



MODEL. 

They are Natus ad gloriam. AI 
voluptatem propensi isunt. 

Exercise 33. 



Naturally disposed and inclined 
to base desires. A man good for 
ntHhing. 

As a horse is for the course, 
an ox for the plough, a dog for 
hunting, so man is born for in- 
telligence and action. 

Being born [Alcibiades] in a 
very great city, of a great &mily, 
much the most handsome [man] 
of his age, fit for all things, and 
abounding in wisdom. 



Dion, besides this noble alli- 
ai^ce, and the generous fame of 
his aQcest<Mrs, had many other 
advantages fi-cmi nature : amongst 
these a docile genius, courteous, 
fit for the best arts. 

The brazen age succeeded, 
more fierce in [their] tempers, 
and more^ disposed to horrid arms. 



Natus et aptus ad tur- 
pis libido. Homo ad nul- 
lus res utilis. 

Ut ad cursus equus, ad 
arandum ger. bos, ad in- 
dagandum canis, sic homo 
ad intelligendum et agenr 
dum natus sum. 

Natus in amplus civi- 
tas, summuB g^ius abl.^ 
omnis gen. plur. stas gen. 
sing, suus gen. sing, mxd- 
to formosus, ad omnis 
res » aptus, consiliumque 
gen. plenus. 

Dion autem {HNCter no- 
bilis propinquitas, genero- 
susque majores fidtoa, ha- 
beo multus alius bonum 
a natura : in hie abl. in- 
genium docTlis, comis, ap- 
tus ad ars bonus. 

Succedo aheneus proleer, 
ssvus ingenium abl. phtr. 
et ad horridus promptus 
arma. 



SYNTAX. 67 

Since, therefore, I dare not Quure fpirwiiim dob 

fellow that which is most impor- audeo' facio is neui* q«i 

tant, and [that which is] agree- neui. primus, proprius que 

able to the discipline of our neut. sum discii^Tna intr 

forefathers and of the empire, jores atque hie imperium, 

I will follow that which is less ^a facio is neuL qui sum lenis 

to severity, and more useful to omip. ad severltas, ^t utilis 

the common safety. camp* ad communis salus. 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

Men are more prone to pleasure than to virtue. Man is 
bom (to worship ad colendum) God. Man is born to labour, 
^d (fit idoneus) for friendship. We are more intent upon 
wealth than is proper. By nature (abl.) we are inclined to 
liberality. (A disturbed caniurbdtus) mind is not fit (to dis- 
charge ad exeguendum) its duty. 

Prone, frowtu : intent upon, otteMtttt ad ; wealth, ttt ; pfoper, wat : 
inclined, propciMtw : fit, aptus ; its, suus; duty, munus, 

Verbela in bilis. Participles in dus. 

MODEL. 

• He is dead, and to be la- Multis iUe bonis flebi- 

mented by many good men, Us occldit, nuUi flebiUo^ 

but to be more lamented by quam tibi, Virgili. 
none than by thee, O Virgil. 

The last day is always to be Ultima semper expec- 

expected by man, and no one tanda dies homini, xlici- 

should be called happy before que beatus ante obitum 

his death. nemo debet. 

Exercise 34. 

He should be lamented by no Hie sum impf. subj. mi- 
one for his actions. Although serabilis nullus suus ac- 
those [things] are not to be pray- tus. Cluanquam non iste 
ed for, but done, by me. Thou precandus, sed faciendus 
askest vain [things], he said, and ego. Peto irritus, dico, et 
not to be done by my ci^y. ttfbs baud faciendus mens. 



68 I^TIir lEltKftCISES. 

AH {tkingfB|| are the gift of Ceres sum omms mii- 

Cereft. She is to be sung bj ntts. Hie canendus snm 

me. I wish enTy I could utter ego. Utmam modo pos- 

MmneB wor^ of the goddess. snm dice carmen dignos 

dea gen. 

Or, if I am to be pitied by an Vel si miserandus et 

^aemy, (for I am an enemy to liostis, (hostis enim tu 

thee,) take away, by cruel tor- sum), (af<^), dims cruci- 

ments, this sick and odious life, atus aager iuTisusque anl- 

destined to troubles. ma, natasque labor. 

In the mean time, whatsoever Interea quicunque neut. 

was liable to be destroyed by the sum j^erfoipopulabilis flam- 

€bime, Vulcan had taken away ; ma, Mulciber auf ero ; net 

nor did the form of Hercules re- effigies Hercules renMinib 

main to be known. P^Kf* cognoscendua. 

Diogenes, being asked at what Diogenes, interrogatus 

age a wife may be taken, said, quis aetas abl ducendus 

« By yoiwig men, not as yet, by sum tixor, ** Jovenis," 

old men, never." (inquit), ** nondum, se- 

nex, nunquam." 

Wisdom is not only to be ac- Sapientia non modo 

quired, by us, but it should be comparandus ego, verum 

exercised to promote the advan- etiam exercendus ad pro- 

tage of mankind. movendus ace. fern. utiK- 

tas ace homo ^en» phar, 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNE1> INTO LATIN. 

Injuries aa-e patiently (to be home tokranda) by us. Wars 
detested by mothers. Death is not to be feared by good 
[men]. The way of death is to be once trod by aU. Thou 
afforqest coolness refreshing to the oxen, ^gued with the 
plough, and to the wandering flock. O JulSus, (worthy to 
be mentioned memorande) by me after none (phtr.) of my 
companions {ace. pltir.). Not [only] one wicked man should 
be crushed by me, (which id qu<^ the Sicilians have de- 
sired ; but all oppression (entirely imnino) should be exter- 
minated and abolished, (which is what id qmd) the Roman 
people (have long desired Jam diufie^tai). 

Feared, muutn^^ : once, semel; trod, cdUtrndiiS : coolneis, jHfttf ; 
n£[efaiasg,amahiUs; oxen, taurus; plougli, vomer; waaderiog; imi- 
gus: crushed, cpprimendus; oppression, »jBipr«6i<«0; exteoEninst^d. 
exUnguejMbiS ; aboUsl^ed, delendus. 



MinrAXd 



ev 



Adam. — ^Rvls 55. 

ACCU«ATiyi: ATTER ABJECTIVKS* 

The measure of magnitude is put after adjectiTes in the 
mccusoHve, ablative^ and sometimes in the genitive case. 



MODEL. 

They raised a mount three 
hundred and thir^ feet broad, 
and eighty feet hi^. 

A ditch six cubits deep. He 
drew a ditch of twenty feet with 
perpeodieular sides. 



Aggerem latum pedes 
cccxxx, altum pedes 
Ixlx exstruxerunt. 

Fossa sex cubitis alta. 
Fossam pedum vipnti 
directs lateribus duxit. 



Exercise 35. 



He drew two ditches fifteen 
feet Inroad, and of the same depth. 

He raises a wall sixteen feet 
in height, and a ditch nineteen 
mfles in length. 



He orders [him] to fortify the 
camp with a rampart twelve feet 
high, and with a ditch of eighteen 
feet. 

The walls of Babylon were 
two hundred feet Ugh, and fifty 
broad. 



Perduco duo fossa quin- 
decim pes occ. latus, idem 
altitude ahL 

Perduco murus in alti- 
tude €Lcc. pes gen, sexd^- 
cim, fossaque mille phtr» 
passus gen. plur. decem 
novem. 

Jubeo munio castra val- 
lum abh in altitude dec, pes 
gen. duodecim fi)ssaque 
duodeviginti pes gen, 

Murus Babjrion sum 
ducenti abL pes abL altus, 
et quinquageni abL latus. 



« ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO liATIN. 

41 tower a hundred feet (ace.) high. A tree three fingers 
(ace.) broad. A book three inches {ace. or abl.) thick. It 
is about four fingers (gen.) [Ions]. Make thou the floors ten 
feet (gen,) broad, fifty feet fj^en,) long. A pillar sixty feet 
(ace.) high. A well three feet (abl.) wide, thirty deep. This 
garden is a hundred feet (a6/.) long and sixty broad. The 
towers are (ten dents) feet {abl) higli^r than the wall. He is a 
foot and a half {abl.) (taller hngior than qudm) thou. (Every 
singula) side {phir.) three hundred- feet {gen.) broad, fifty 
{gen.) high. 



^f» 



I^TItf SXX1U6ISK8. 



Inches, pMez; thick, i!ra«ni«; ahost, tiwtar: floow, «r««.- 
(dm^m), for dendrum; fifty, (jittwrnio^niiw) : sixty, sexagtnta: WttU, 
)bM: a foot and a hatf, (Mtsguipide) : thnc hukiiet^ Irtefm. 



Adam. — ^Rule 7. Obs. 3. 

Sometimes an accusative case is put after adjectives and 
pHrtkipleSy the prqMfiition secvndum being nnderafeood.* 

MODEL. 

JEaesB stood £irth, and in Res^tit £neas, elara- 

br^bt day shone cpnspicuOBS, que in luce refiilsit, os 

resenti^lii^ a god «s to his humeros^e deo similis. 
countenance and form« 

ExSBCiSK d6» 

Atottnd the Trojan matrons Et circum Uiades^ so- 
[stand] disherefledas to their hair, lutus crinis de roos. 
according to custom. 

Thus he entered the royal pal- Sic regius tectum ace, 
ace, a horrid [figure], and man- pfer.subeoiiwg/'.,horrTdus, 
ded, with respect to his shoulders, Herculeusque M, hume- 
with the attire of Hercules. rus innexus amictus abi. 

' The Dardanian boy, lo! ua- Dardanius puer, ecce 
coiFered as to his comely head, 
spiorkles like a diamcmdj which 
divides the yellow gcAd, 

And now, clad in his Butulian 
corselet with brazen scales, he 
shone dreadfully ; and had sheath- 
ed his legs in g^d, yet waa bare 
as to his temples ; to his side he 
bad buckled on his sword. 



O Apollo ! the diviner, ^ 

firay that thou mayest come at 
astydothed,^ as to thy white shoul- 
ders, withj^ cloi|d» 



detectus caput honestus, 
qualis gemma mico, fpH 
divido SjIvus aurum. 

Jamque adeo RutiUuft 
thorax ace, {thordca) in- 
dutus, s^enus squama aSl, 
hoireo tfag^. ; snraque ace, 
inclJ^do aurum a£i., m^os 
(ten^ra) adhuc; laldsque 
daL accingo ensis ace 

Apollo, augur, tandem 
venio su^. precor amictus 
humerus cande^s {can^ 
denies) nubes. 



* It is a fiindamental rule, that all accusatives mnst be ffovemed 
•Hlieir by « verb active « or bv >k prepo^i^on ezpressed or iui4«rstQ0(|< 
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SIWIiiaH TO BE TV B HaB INTO LATUf* 

The south wind flies out with [his] wet wings, coTered, •■ to 
[his] dreadful countenance, with pitchy darkness. Ampycus, 
the priest of Ceres, covered, with respect to his temples, with 
(a white cdbenti) fillet. Leiex now covered Ta^i to his tem- 
ples tempera) (with thin white hair raris cams). He [was] 
bound, as to his yellow head, with Parnassian bay. The 
morning star was (blue ccbtiiIus), and (bedewed sparsus)^ as 
to puis] countenance, with a dark hue. Old age, white as to 
the hair (|»/.), is venerable. 



fih>utfiwiiid,JVWi»; flies out, e0#20; «oi«Md,Jieeii»; pitehy,j 
d«rkmwn, ctMgo: coveied, vdst^g: oeveiody marauB: Fan 
bay, Qmuro ParmuHde) : moining star, Lu/dtfer; nud, /errOj^ : haky 
coma ; venerable, veneramdus. 



Adam. — ^Rulk 14. 



MODEL. 



A land rich in triumphs. 
Stript of your lands, O mad- 
men ! Stript of the riches in- 
herited from your forefathers. 
How rich in snow-white flocks, 
how abounding in milk! 



The goats tiiemseives shall 
homeward bring their udders dis- 
tended wi^h milk. Here all is full 
of thy bounties ; for thee the field, 
laden with the viny hacvest, flour* 
ishes. 

Him, laden with the spoils of 
the East, thou shalt at .length 
receive to heaven. Let the first 
conqueror have a steed adorned 
with rich trappings ; the second 
an Amazonian quiver, fiill of 
Thracian arrows. 



Terra triumphis dives. 
Nudus agris, nudus num- 
mis, insane, j>atenii8. 
Quam dives pecorisnivei, 
quam lactis abundans ! 



Exercise 37. 



Ipee capella ref^^ do- 
mus ace, uber distentus 
laca6/. Hicomnisit.ji&ir. 
plenus tuus munus abl,; 
tu ager, gravidas pampin* 
etts autumnuB a&/. ikxec^. 

Hie onustus spolium 
abl Oriens tu accipio 
olim coelum. Primus vic- 
tor habeo equus insignis 
phalers M.j alter Ama- 
zonius pharetraplenusque 
sagitta abl, Thretciaa. 



n Ultis Bxmeisxs. * 

And Turnu8, Gcmq>ioiioiu on Turnnsipie^ insigniB 

his steed, is borne through the equus abL j^r,, fero subj. 

ranks^ and, swollen with success- per medius pbir, masc, tu- 

fiil war, tushes on. The forum of midusque secundus Mars 

Appius was crowded with sailors abL ruo subf. Forum (Ap' 

and surly innkeepers. pi) diflfertus nauta abL, 

caupo abL atque malignus. 

A leech will not quit the skin, Hirudo non mitto (mtV 

if not satiated with blood. Au- sura) cutis ace. nisi pl^ 

rora opened the purple doors, and nus cruoir gen, Aurora 

the courts full of roses. Thou patefacio' purputeus lores 

eomest* bereft of understanding, etf>lenusroBa^eii. atrium, 

and worn away with a long old Mens gen, inopa venio, 

age. longusque confectus fern, 

senecta abL 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

He took one ship laden with com (a6/.). Solitude, and a 
life without friends, is full of snares {gen.) and fear (^eit.). 
Rich in lands {abL), [and] rich (in money lent out at usury 
positis infeenore nummis,) And (when cum) we are free from 
necessary business {abL piur,) and from cares {abL) then turn) 
we desire to see, to hear, to learn (something altquid,) Thrust 
outof office muneribus) in the state {gen,V we should have beta- 
ken ourselves particularly tothis study. Two mules (were trav- 
elling on ibant) laden with burdens ; one carried {impf,) bags 
(with cum) money, the other sacks (full of tumentes) much 
barley {abL). (For if, as the story goes, nam si, ut tnfabuHs 
(65< Neptune had not granted (^iig^. subj.) (what quod) he had 
{NTomised to Theseus, Theseus (had not been deprived nan 
esset orbdtus) of his son Hij^lytus {eAL), 

Took, abdiUo; laden, omLstus : fear, metus: and, itdque^ fine, vac' 
nus; desire, nveo; to laain, addisco : thrust, orhatus; state, retpttb' 
Plea; betaken omselves, eanfiro ego;jMi^tuUrly,potiiHmim .* laden, 
grwOim; a burden, mrana ; hajgBffiseus : granted, /«k»o. 



•vmix. 



n 



AmiM.—RmjR It, 40 it 61. 



MODEL. 

We are iJl worse for too 
muob liharty* 

Thou art a father to him bj 
nature, I by counsel. 

Ekidued with virtue, content 
With fittle. 

Silver is less valuable [than] 
gold. 



Deteriores odums 
mus licentia. 

Natur& tu itfi pater es, 
consiliis ego. 

Praeditus virtute, coh- 
tentus parvo. 

Vilius est argentum 
auro. 



Exercise 38. 



Overcome witb great pain. 
Suddenly frightened by the voi- 
ces of the huntsmen. 

And he was worthy of me. 
Seized with the love of me. 

There are, indeed, men not in 
reality, but in name. He is in- 
deed unmindful, and not worthy 
of the blessing of corn. 

A triun^h more famous than 
acceptable. Those, who are en- 
dued with virtue, are al^ne rich. 
He, who is content with his own, 
is truly the most opulent. 

Many, being often seduced by 
the hope of greater riches, have 
lost what they piossessed (lit. 
their -present riches). What is 
more snameful or more base than 
an effeminate man t A discourse 
ought to be mote embellished 
with thoughts than words. 

I speak of a man wiser than 
thou art. Nothing is more humil- 
iating than servitude : we are born 
to glory and liberty. . 

7 



Magnus dolor victus. 
Subito conterritus vox ve- 
nans. 

Et ego abl dignus sum. 
Ego {md) captus amor. 

Sum quidem non res 
sed Bomen homo. Imme- 
mor sum demum, nee firu- 
ges gen, munus abl dig- 
nud. 

Triumphus clarus comp. 
qukm gratus camp. Qui 
virtus praeditus sum, solus 
sum dives. Qui evMsphir, 
contentus sum, is vere 
dives sum. 

Multus ssepe ailectusspes 
magnus bonum pbtr. per- 
do' prsBsens neut. phir, 
Quis neut. sum autem ne- 
quam (nequius) aut turpis 
effceminatus vir? Oratio 
debeo pres, sum ornatus 
sententia quiim verbum. 

Loquor de vir sapiens 
qusLm tu sum. Nihil sum 
foBdus servitus : ad decus 
et libertas natus sum. 
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It 18 base, nor seems worthy of 
a man, to groan, to wail, to la- 
ment, to be depressed, to be dis- 
heartened, to sink under grief. 

Timotheus, in the glory of war, 
was not inferior to his fiither. 
Certain peace is better and safer 
than a victory expected. Anoth- 
er wishes [tluit] he may be more 
witty than accomplished. 

Being taken with the smooth- 
ness of the pleasing waters, he 
strips his soft garment from off 
his tender body. 

Cai'us Laelius, when an iH-born 
fellow said to him [that] he was 
unworthy of his ancestors, replied, 
** But, by Hercules, thou art not 
unworthy of thine.'' 



And then he twangs the strings 
with his skilful thumb, with the 
sweetness of which Tmolus, be- 
ing charmed, bids Pan submit his 
reeds to the harp. 

He is said to have inquired of 
him why he did it ? or what Aris- 
tides had done, for which he 
should be thought worthy of so 
great a punishment t 

To you I shall descend a spot- 
less soul, and innocent of that im- 
putation, nor ever unworthy of my 
great ancestors. 



Tnrpis neui. nee vir 
abl dignus videor getoo, 
ejulo, lamentor, firango, 
debilito, doleo. 

Timotheus beUum lain 
non interns comp. sum 
perf, quam pater. Bmius 
tutus^ue sum ceitus pax, 
qusim speratus victoria. 
Alius acutus sui quam or- 
natus comp. sum inf .volo. 

Captiis temperies blan- 
dus aqua, pono mollis ve- 
lamen pbir. de tener cor- 
pus. 

Cai'us Lslius, cum is 
dot, quidam malus M, 
genus abl. natus dico' 
impf, subj. indignus sum 
suus majores abl., '^ At 
Hercule," inquam, ''tu tu- 
ns abl. phir. baud indig- 
nus." 

Tum sollicito stamen 
doctus pollex, qui {qu(h 
rum) dulcedo captus Tmo- 
lus jubeo Pan (Pona) sub- 
mitto canna cith&ra* 

Dico ab is qusero quare 
fsLcio impf. subj, is neut.'i 
aut quis neut Aristides 
committo plupf. suXq, cur 
duco dignus tantuspcena? 

Ad tu phr. sanctus ani- 
ma, atque iste insciusjTem. 
culpa gen, descendo, baud 
unquam magnus indignus. 
avtts^en. 



ISNGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

(Smitten ccg^tus) with love, but worthy of praise (a6/.). I 
am not worthy of safety (gen,). There is another warfare 
worthy of thy labour [gen.y Nature is contented with a lit- 
tle. (Whosoever may have followed these maxims* ea qui 
secutus sit) is worthy rather of praise (abl,) and honour [aJM ^^ 
(than gttdm) pain and punishment (abl.), Cesar (had inured 
his mind in ammum induxerat) to labour, to watch, [to be] 
intent [on] the concerns {abl pktr.) of his friends, to neglect 
(his own sua), to deny nothing which might be worthy of a 
gift (abL). He himself conducts Lentulus into prison. [There] . 
is a place in the prison (which quod) is called TuUianuro, 
(where a little as you ascend on the lefl ubi paulubtm asceH' 
deris ad lavam) sunk about xii feet (in the ground humi) : 
walls (on every side uTidtque) enclose it, (and the cell above is 
secured by stone arches atque insuper camera lapidds formct" 
bus vinctct) : but [it is] (disgusting foeda) by the loneliness 
abL), darkness {abl.), smell (abl.), and its appearance terrible. 
As soon as postquam) Lentulus was let down into this place, 
the executioners vindtces rerum capitaHttm), to whom it was 
appointed praceptum, strangled him laqueo gukan fregere). 
The authority of the senate [has been] betrayed to a most 
virulent enemy ; your power [has been] betrayed ; the re- 

f public has been set to sale at home and abroad. But our 
men], confounded with the sudden surprise, provide {ptur,) 
for themselves, (each according to his disposition quisque 
pro moribus) : some [begin*] to fly, others to take arms. 
(No person of low birth liovusnemo) however fiunous (or was 
eminent for his actions neque tarn egregius factis erat), but> 
he was thought {impf. subj. ) unworthy of that honour {abl, ) and 
as it were (a scandal to it poUutus). O Galatea, fairer than 
the leaf of the snow-white privet, gayer than the meadows, 
taller than the long alder, (brighter splendidior) than glass, and 
more playiiil than a tender kid ; smoother than the shells (worn 
detritis) by the continual [action of the] sea; more agree- 
able than winter suns, [or] the summer shade ; nobler than 
apples, more conspicuous than a tall plane tree, more shining 
than ice, sweeter than ripe grapes {sing,), and softer than the 
feathers of a swan, and curdled milk, and if thou dost not 

fly {pres^ subj,) [me], more beautiful than a watered garden. 

^ - ... ■ 

* The verb ciqn is often understood before an infinitive. 
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Warfare, mSitia; Ubonr, cput: vaia,panai p iuMalwnft iit suppU' 
ctfcfli: concerns, negtOium; deny, deni^o: conducts, aedUeo: simky 
depresses; enclose, munio; loneliness, tnctitoc* ; appearance, yaaef . * 
let d&wnj lUnUsgus : hetmyedy prodUus : ▼indent, ncer; your power, 
{inmenum vistnm) ; set to sale, vmuUdt; at Imme aftd aWoad, (d»mi 
mUmaque): cojifounded, percuUus ; surprise, mshu; prOTide, com 
siUo: however, tarn; but, quin; thought, Aoieo ; as it were, quasi: &ii 
er, eandidus; snow-white, tdveus; privet, Ugustrum: gKy9T,floridus, 
playfiU, Utsavus; smctother, Uems: continual, assiduus; agreeable, 
gratu§; conspicuous, conspectus; curdled, eoociiw; watered, riguus. 



Adam. — ^Rule 61. Obs. 5. 

TantOy QuaniOf &c. 

MODEL. 

By how much more learned Quanto es doctTor, 

thou art, by so much more tanto sis submissior. 
humble thou shouldest be. 

The more ignorant any one Quo quis indoctior, oo 

is, ii^e more impudent. impudentior. 

ExEitcisB 39. 

By how much all animals yield QuanUis animal C1BM^- 

to thee, by so much less is thy tus oedo^ tu, lantm pai^ 

glory [than] mine. yus sum tuns gkxim nos* 

ter. 

The air rests upon them, which Aer immineo faic dot, 

is as much heavier [than] fire, as phar., qui tantus sum one- 

the weight of water is lighter than rosus ignis, qnastas pon* 

the weight of earth. dus aqua sum levisfondus 

terra. 

So, by how much further they Ita quantus loBgius ftb 

d^arted from the city, by so much oppTdum (diseedebdtur), 

slower were the Numidians in (ci- tantus tarduis ad iiiseque»- 

lowing. dus sum Numids. 

By how much more vigorously Quantus tu attentiikB 

ye shall do these [thmgs], by so ago is, tantus ille dot. 

much more discouraged their dar- pbtr. animus iofirnpiui 

ing will be. sum. 
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The more difficult any [thing] 
is, the more honowable. 

It is much more laborious to 
conquer one's self than an en- 
emy. 

But to us there is want at 
home, debt abroad, our condi- 
tion bad, our expectation much 
worse. 

The state of the Roman peo- 
ple at that time seemed to me 
in a much more piteous condi- 
tion. 

But it behoves thee, Jugurtha, 
more than they, who [t. e. you, 
who] are both older and wiser, 
to take care against any miscon- 
duct in this affair. 



Qui (quo) quisiwiil. di^ 
ficHis sum, hie prsclarus. 

Multus operosus sum 
supero sui ipse quam ho^ 
tis. 

At ego sum (domt) ino- 
pia, foris ges alienus, ma- 
ins res, ]q>e8 multus a» 
per. 

Imperium populus Ro- 
manus ego dot, videor 
(visum est) is tempestas 
abh multus maxime (mts- 
erainle), 

Caeterum ante hie plur, 
(decet) tu occ, Jugurtha, 
qui ((State) et sapientia 
abl (pnor) sum,provideo 
ne aliter quis neut, evenio 
pres, subj. 



ENOLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

The longer Simonides considered (impf.) the nature of 
God, the more obscure the thing appeared to him. (The 
more qtumto plura) thou hast gained, the more thou desirest. 
He [Themistocles] gave all ti^at time to the literature and 
language of the Persians, [in] which (phtr.) (he was so per- 
fecdy instructed aded eruditus est), that he i^. said to have 
spoken much more elegantly before the king, than ^those 
could hi poterant) who were born in Persia (in Pernde), By 
so much [he is] the worst poet of all, by how much thou [art] 
the best advocate of all. (The more quo plus) they have, (the 
more eo phis) they desire. This condition [was] so much 
the more grievous to them, by how much it was (the later 
serior). The Macedonian war was by so much more famous 
than the Carthaginian, by how much the Macedonians ex- 
ceeded the Carthaginians in glory. The glory of Scipio 
was greater, (and so much the greater because the nearer to 
envy, et quo mcgor eo propior invidia). [That] of Quintius 
[was] more recent, (as he ut qui) had triumphed {pbipf. su^.) 
that year (abl). I am greater than [one] whom (oat?) fortui.e 
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(ti^ possit) hurt; (and thoii^^h she should take away manir 
things multaqueut eripiai), she will leave much more {p^*) 
to me. Water, the cheapest of things^ (is here sold Mc »e- 
mi) ; but the br«ad [is] most excellent ^ 

The longer, ((juanto ^Mxus): gained, /wro ; literature, IMrm; 
language, sermo; to haye spoken, (verba feeista^; more elegantly, 
eommoaius; before, awd: grievous, amdrus: Carthaginian, Pimfr 
eus; exceed'edy antecf do ; Carthaginians, Fmu (Ptaws): mostexeel* 
lent, leng^ jndiker (ra}Mr2.). 



PRONOUNS* 
Adam. — ^Rule 6. 

These genitives, met, tui, sui, nostri, vestri, we used to 
signify a person; as, amor met, the love of me, means, Ike 
love wherewith I am loved; but amor meus, m^ love, means, 
lie love which Ipossess, or exert towards sraaebody else. 

Exercise 40. 

I am burning with the love of Uro^ pres* pass, amor 

myself; I raise the flames and ego: flamma moveoque 

bear {them]. The blind love of feroque. Subsequoi? cae- 

one's self follows, and arrogance cus amor sui, et gloria 

more than enough lifting up its plus nimius M. t^ens 

empty head. vacuus vertex. 

! shall not altogether die, the Non omnis moriw^ * \ 

valuable part of me shall escape multusque pars ego vito 

Proseipine's [cruelty]. Libitina tux. 

This only I beg of thee, that Hie unus neut. rogo ta 

thou wilt substitute me in the ace,, ut in locus oec. Hir- 

place of Hirtius, both on account tins ego substituo pres, 

of thy love for me, and my re- subf, et propter tuus amor 

c^ct for thee. in ego ace et observantia 

meus ta. 

Tl^e POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS are used to signify action or 
possession ; as, meus arctis, my how, or the bow belongiiigto 
me. 

Sui and suus are called reciprocals, and relate to the priiH 
eipai noun in the sentence. Whenever the word selfcwck be 
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added to Mm^ her, d&c. tbe pfiHEUMin sui is to be ined ; and 
when own may be added to Ats, her, Us^ ikeir, suns shoold be 
uaed. 



How long shall thy fury baffle 
us ? Happy old man, thy lands 
shall then 'remain. That life of 
thine, which is [so] called, is a 
death. 

Thou hast many friends on 
account of thy exemplary virtues. 
This friend of mine is his next 
kinsman. 

They do not their duty. He 
pays me the money with bis own 
hand, . To every one his own rer^ 
808 are the best 



I come from thy brother : he 
Qoounends himself to thee. Ekivy 
IB its own punishment This she 
believed [woidd be] the end of 
herself. His own citi2ens ban- 
ished him from the city. 



Quamdiu etiam furor 
iste tuus ego eludo^t For- 
tunatus senex, ergo tuus 
rus maneo^^ Vester vero 
qui dioo vita mors sura. 

Prc^ter eximius tuus 
virtus, multus amicus nu- 
mero^ Hie mens nam* 
amicus ille dai. genus abl, 
sum proximus. 

Ille suus offlcium non 
colo^ Argentum ipse mm, 
ego dot. adnumSro suus 
maiMStt, Suus neui.phir. 
quisque dai, sum puleher 
superL carmen. 

Venio a frater tuus : is 
nom. sui tn dot, commen- 
do. Siq>plicium invidia 
suus sum. Hie ace* nuxsc, 
sui finis credo fiuff* v^ 
die* Hie act* b«bs civis 
e civitas eji^» 



The genithe cases nostrum, tfestrum are generally used 
after partitives, comparatives, and superlatives ; bnc this dis- 
tinction is sometimes disregarded. 



There is no one of as without 
fault Let it not be wonderful to 
any of you. Lucilius was better 
than both of us. 

He was the worst of you all, 
because he enticed [you] into a 
crane. I have less strength than 
either of you. 



Nemo ego sum sine 
culpa. Ne quis dot. sum 
to. minis. Lucilius sum 
bonus ufterque (mirdque) 
ego. 

Sum mahis tn omms, 
quia illicte^ m frau& Mi- 
nus habeo vis gen, phtr, 
qusLm tu utervis. 
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The POSSESSIVE pronouns mens, tuus, suus, nosier^ and 
vester, oHen take aifter them ipstus, soUus, unius, &c. and the 
genitive of nouns and participles agreeing with the primitives 
Uierein implied. 

MODEL. 

By the means of me alone. Mea unius opera. 

The event of us both. B7 thy Noster du5rum eventus. 
own study. De studio tuo ipsiuS. 

Exercise 41. 



I said [that] the state was pre- 
served by the exertion of me alone. 
The offence of rae alone cannot 
be amended. . He answers to the 
praises of you few. 



That my bones, when I am 
dead, may lie peaceably. After 
thy judgment, [w ho art] a very 
learned man. We have seen the 
breast of thee, a simple man. 
And thou didst weep, and thou 
didst see my eyes [as I was] 
weeping. 

When I see these [things], 
I begin to think — " Ah ! are so 
many concerned fer me alone, 
that they may content but me V 

' No one can bear to read the 
writings of me, fearing to recite 
them publicly, for this reason, 
that many, whom this kind [of 
writing] seldom pleases, are de- 
serving of censure. 



Dico mens unus opera 
abl, respublica sum sal- 
vus. Mens sdus pecca- 
tum corrigo inf. non pos- 
sum. Vester dot. phar, 
paucucf gen, pJur, respon- 
deo laus. 

Ut mens (defundiB) 
moUiter os cube*. Post 
judicium tuus vir gdu 
eruditus. Tuus homo ^ett. 
simplex gen, pectus video. 
Et fleo^ perf. et noster vi- 
deo jicrf. fleo? part, pres, 
gen. ocellus. 

Ubi video hie, coBpi 
cogito-— " Hem ! tot soUi- 
citus sum meus abl, causa 
abl, solus, ut ego unus 
ace. expleo?" 

Nemo lego pres, subf, 
meus scriptum, timens 
gen, vulgo recito, ob hie 
res, c(uod sum, qui ace, 
plur, hie genus minime 
juvo, utpote plus pftfr. dig- 
nus ace, plur. culpo tn^. 
p<iss. 



When Bi€ and mm refer lo tiM> (hiqgB going hmtom, wm 
gmienitty deooCas the kxtUr, hub ihefnmer. 

Covetousness is worse [tban] Avaritia malus sum ioo- 

poverty : to the latter many pia : hie multus desum, 

[things] are wanting, to the for- ille omnis. (Quocungw) 

mer all [things]. What way so- aspicio sub}, nihil sum ni- 

eyer thou loosest, there is noth- si pontus et aer * nubes 

ing but sea aad air, the latter hie tumTdusy fluctus iUe 

swelling with clouds^ the former minaK. 
threatening with waves. 

He drew two weapons out of (Eque) sagittifems pH>* 

his arrow-bearing quiver, of di^ mo duo telum pharetm^ 

ferent workmanship : the one diversus gen. phir, opus 

drives awi^, and the other cau^ g€n,pbir,: ii^hic^fiicio 

ea^ teve. iJie amor. 



SomeiinteSy wk^re tm ambiguity is #ofitawwf by it, Ikh 
distinction is reversed. 

So is the god [PhcBbusl and Sic Dans et virgo svm 

the virgin ; t& Ibrmer swiit with 3 per. sing. ; hic flpee 

hope, the latter [swifl] with lear. cefor, ille^^nn. timor. 

As when a greyhoimd has Ut cum canis 6alli««0 

spied a hare lA the empty plain, video lepus in vacmiB ar- 

the former seeks its prey by vum, et hic peto pneda pee 

flight, the latter its safety. oM. phar,, iUe salus. 

The tHdjectite alteii is used in idiis sense. 

The «ne we have in «ommon Alter mut. ego dbCL 
with the gods, tiie otiier with plur, cum deus, alter 
brutes.' One part is alive, the neut, cum bellua oommu* 
other part is rude earth. Inane- nis sum, Aher pars vivo 
diotely the one loves, the other pres. net,, nidis sum pars 
flies the name of a fover. alter tefins. Frothius «!• 

ter amo, fiigio alter .^Mm 
nomen amans. 

It behaves tbee so lAieund in Ta ace. abtindo opo^ 
the doctrines sad nries of philos- Set pr as oe p t um iostitdtuttK 

2Aiy, both on acoevrnt of the ifis philosophia, prepter 
stinguished eminence of the summns et doctor gem^ 
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tBacher and the city, the fonner auctoi¥tas ace. et urbs 

ef whom can advance thee in gen.y qui alter poomm wat' 

knowledge, the latter by exam- ^eo tu scientia, alter yew. 

]^es. exemplum. 

The pronoun is, or ills, is often understood before the rel- 
ative QUI. 



He that gives himself up to 
pleasure, is not worthy the name 
of a man. He that wishes to 
avoid error, will give time and 
diligence to the considering of 
things. 

That which is enough Icnt na- 
ture is not [enough] for man. 
There are some that neither do 
good to themselves, - nor to 
others. 



Qui trado sui voluptas 
dai., non sum dignus no> 
men homo. Qui volo^ii^. 
efiugio error, adhibeo^ 
tempus et diligentia ad 
res considerandus. 

Qui netd. natura sads 
soDi, hcxno non sum. Sum 
qui neque sui dai. neque 
alius diu. {Mosum. 



I^E is often joined to the primitives ego, tu, iUe, sm. It 
may agree with these ; as, ipse egdmet, I myself; ilia ipsa 
domina, the lady herself; but when the nominative and the 
word governed by the verb refer to the same person, it is bet- 
ter that ipse should be put in the nominative ; thus, instead of 
saying te ipsum laudas, it is more elegant to say, te ipse km- 
das, thou prcdsest thyself. 



I hate a wise man, who is not 
wise to himself. I want not 
medicine, I console myself. 



He acquired to himself the 
greatest gIory> I have written 
Uiese [things] not that I should 
speak of mysdf. 

On account of that power, 
which he had proposed to him- 
idf in his depraved imagination. 

Be who knows himself will 



Odi sapiens, qui sui 
dat. ipse nom. sapiens 
non sum. Non egeor me- 
dicina abl., ego ipse conso- 
lor. 

Sui ipse pario^ laus 
magnus. Hie scribo, non 
ut de ego ipse dico^ 

Propter is principatos, 
qui sui ipse opinio gen, 
error abl figo*. 

Qui sui ipse noscoP 
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feel [that] he has something in (ndrii) aliquis sen^ sui 
lam divine. habeo divinus. 

Alcides, in his rage, bore it Alcides animus M. 
not, but, with a precipitous leap, pbir, non fero, Iseque) 
threw himself amidst the flames, ipse per ignis jacio^, pro- 

ceps saltus abl. 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

(Bear /eras) the want of me, if not with a contented mind, 
(yet with a courageous one at forti.) Love of thee leads 
me into error. No part of me is free [from] pain (gen)* (Each 
uterque) of us thinks his own condition the most miserable. 
(Which utervis) of you accuses me of dishonesty ? (The elder 
ma^or) of you is worthy of praise. 

Po^sessitfes and the Reciprocals sui and suus. 

Thy father (took care curdmt) that he should be thought 
rich. Who hates not Bavius, may he love thy verses, M»- 
vius. (If thou knowest it not si nescis)^ that goat was mine. 
All [things are]~ full of Jove ; he cherishes the earth, my 
songs (are his regaird iUi cvra), (News has been brought 
famaperldta est), which affected me more (on thy account 
tttd causa), than [on] mine. Each arms hinu^lf in recent 
^oils. Eier own mind had infected her i^acc). We admonish 
grammarians of their duty. (Scarcely a man non fere quis' 
quam) invited him [to] his house (ace), (Formerly qu&n- 
damque) she wandered in her own fields. He had (ifnpf.) 
his dogs about him. (Is it of advantage an est usus) to any 
man^ that he should torment (pres, subf.) himself? 

Mens, tuus, suus, i^c, sometimes take after them ipsios, 

solius, 4^c, 

By my help alone ye obtained pardon. (By thy own study 
tuo ipsius studio) thou wilt become learned. His name alone 
remains, and ever will remain. I obey the will of you alL 
Things ef&ced from the memory (of us all nostrd omnium). 
By leave of you two, I enter. 



M LATIN SXSXeiSES. 

Hio ukI ilub, and alteb« 

The son of Venus drew out two darts ; the latter he fixed 
m (the Feneian Penetde) nymph, btrt wkh the former (he 
wovnded ItBsit) Phcebus. My ^iJier and brother are dead ; 
the hitter died (a youn^ man/uv^m^), the former fM. There 
are two generals ; (one alter) of whom betrayed, the other 
8<^d, the anpy ; one of them lives, the other is dead. 

Ipse €md iakm Joined to «ga, S^ 

We have the man himself I, (at that very eo ijpso) time, 
was beyond the sea. Since the Roman people (reinembers 
meminerii) this, it is most base, [that] I myself should not 
remember (tn/T) [itj. A true friend (loves diUgit) himself 
nothing more than his friend. (I am the self-same man idem 
ego iUe) who loved thee (as my own brother in germdnifroh. 
tris loco). 

When the nominative, and the toord governed by the verb, refer 
to the same person, it is better that ipse should be put in the 
no min ative. 

He injured himself In this I reproach myself Cato 
killed himself I had not known myself (They ipsi) have 
been able to effect nothing (of themselves p^ se) with vig- 
our and resolution, without SyHa. The wise man who nei- 
ther profits himself nor others (has wisdom in vain irnid 
pollet sctpientid). Fannius destroyed himself 

Want, desiderium; contented, tequus: free from, expers : think, 
kahee : cherishes, aio : more, magts ; duty, qgidum : about, drea : 
tormeat, crudQ: become, j£o: and ever, teiemumque: efi«ced, (re- 
matoi) : leave, venia : beyond, tra$u : since, qvum : injure, noeto 
(with the dot.) : reproach, exprdbro ^with ai^o^.) ; with vigour and res- 
olution, (mrtOie et conskmUa anlTm) : profit, prOsum (with a dot.) : 
destroyed, pet^Hmo. 



Adam. — "Rxoue 5. 

Tie same Case efier a Verb a$ b^ore U. 

MODEL. 

Lave W a ^it of warfaie. Militiisi^ jspeeies amcpr 
Socrateis was pronounced by est* Socrates oraculo 
the oracle the wisest of men. sapicntisaunus judicatus 

est. 

/ 



Exercise 42. 

M<Hiey, th^ art indeed the Ergo sc^dflas ta cau- 
eaose of an aii^iooB life. Joys sa, pectinia, vita earn. 
are o^n the beginning of our Gandium principium som 
tKfnow, noster siepe dolor. 

All delay is long to us, which Longns mora sum ego 
defers [our] joys. Before my omnis, qui gaudium dif* 
time I am become an old man. * fero {differt). Ante meus 

tempus cogo pres. ind, 
pass, et sum iii/! senex. 

In all things^ the agreement of Omnis in res consensio 
all nations is to be thought the omnis gens putandus sum 
law of nature. lex natura. 



ENGLISH TO BE TUBBED. INTO LATIN. 

. Honour is the reward of virtue. No friend will be a flat- 
terer. (There ibi) is no confidence (where there ubi) is no 
love. Light is the sorrotv which can take counsel. (He is) 
is a great orator, if not the greatest. What remains, (but 
nisi) that I must become a wretch 7 FoUy is the mother of 
sdl evils. Oblivion is the' companion of drunkenness. O 
fool! what (neut.) is sleep, (but nisi) the image of cold 
death T Numa Pompiiius was made king, who carried on, in- 
deed, no war, but (was not less serviceable non ndmks prth 
Jvit) to the city than Romulus. 

Flatterer, aduldtgr : conMence, fides : light, Um3 : remains, resto; 
I most become a wretch, (porrd miser fiam) : was made,creo; to carry 
im,gero: the city ydt^Uas. ^ 



Adam. — ^Ritle 15 & 16. 
Genitive after Verba. 

It is [the duty} of £(oIdiers Militum est sue duci 

to obey their general. Take pafere. AGserer^ civium 

pity on thy own countrymen. tu5ruin. 

8 
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Exercise 43^. 



This house is my Other's, 
hat that orchard is a neigh- 
bour's. It is [the part] of a brave 
and unshaken [spirit] not to be 
disturbed in adverse affairs. 

It is [the part] of a magnani- 
mous man, in agitated affiiirs., to 
pardon the multitude , ^d to pun- 
ish the guilty. 

It i 3ierefore [the duty] of a 
young man to reverence his el- 
ders, and to select from them the. 
best and most approved, on 
whose counsel and direction he 
may depend. • 

It is [the duty] of a stranger 
and sojourner tp mind nothing 
but his own concerns, to inquire 
nothing about that of another, 
nor to be curiously prying into a 
.state difierent to his own. 

It is the [frailty] of any man 
to err ; [but] of none but a fool 
to persist in error. 

It is [the custom] of the 
Thracians to quarrel amidst 
their cups designed for miKh. 

Compassionate such griev- 
ous afflictions, compassionate 
a soul « bearing unmerited treat- 
ment. Pity a falling race. And 
this I ask, if there is yet any 
room for prayers, lay aside thy 
resci|tment. 

For this Clinia also is sufB- 
ciently*emi^yed in his own af> 



Hie domus sum pater 
meus, sed iste pomarium 
sum vicinus. Fortis vero 
et conStans sum, non p^- 
turbo in res asper. 

Sum vir magnanimus, 
res agitatus, multitudo 
conservo, punio sons jpktr. 

Sum igTtur adolescens 
major natu vereor, exque 
hie deligo^ bonus et pro^ 
batus, qui gen, consilium 
obL atque auctorltas abl. 
nitor*. 

Peregrinus autem et 
incola sum nihil prster 
suus negotium sing, ago, 
nihil de alienus inquiro, 
minimeque in dienus 
fern. abl. sum mf. respub- 
lica abL curiosus cux, 

Quivis homo sum erro ; 
nullus (nullius) nisi insip- 
iens gen, in error perse- 
vero. 

Thrax gen. plur. sum 
pugno scyphus M, natus 
abl. plur, in usus ace, 1©- 
titia gen, 

Misereor^ •labor tantus, 
misereor animus non dig- 
nus (digna) ferens gen. 
Misereor domus labens. 
Et iste ace, oro, si quis 
adhuc preces dot, locus, 
exuo mens. 

Nam hie Clinia quoque 
suus res satago^. Almus 
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fiiirs ; propitious [virgin], pity, I 
pray, the sou and the sire ; for 
thou cimst effect all [things]. 

But oh ! je powers, and thou 
Jupiter, great ruler of the gods, 
compassionate, I pray, a [disr 
tressed] Arcadian king, and hear 
a Other's prayers. 

Xantippe, the wife of Socrates, 
was employed sufficiently, day and 
night, in quarrels and teasings. 

The Allobroges, conceiving the 
greatest hope, [began] to beg of 
Umbrenus, that he lyould take 
pity on them. 

Can any one have compassion 
on me, who was formerly an en- 
emy to you ? 

To these [things] the king 
makes a smooth reply ; " [that] 
he was desirous of peace, but 
pitied the fortunes of Jugurtha." 



precOT , misereor natoaciae 
paterque ; possum namque 
omnis neut^piur. 

At tu, O superiy et 
divus tu magnui^ superL 
rector, Jupiter, Arcadius, 
quaeso, miseresco^ rex, et 
patrius audio precea. 

Xan^ppe, Socrates uxor, 
ifa -et molestia per dies 
plur. perque nox plur, sa- 
tago' imj^, 

Allobroges, in spes ace. 
magnus adductus plur,^ 
oro inf, Umbrenus ace. 
uti {siii) misereor. 

An quisquam noster 
(nostri) misereor possum, 
qui aliquando tu plur. hos- 
tis sum 3 ptrs. perf* 7 

Ad is rex satis placid^ 
verbumji^^.facio; '*(sese) 
pax ace. cupio, sed Jugur- 
tha fortuna misereor. 



But meum^ tuum, statm, 6lc. are excepted. 



It is not my [way] to lie. It is 
thy [duty] to manage that. It is 
thy [duty J to speak without delay. 
It is the [property] of old age to 
talk of itself 

' It is Roman to do and to suffer 
bravely. If my memory should 
fiul [me], it is thy [business] to 
put me in mind, [it is] not in 
my power to determine this great 
controversy between you. 



Non sum mentior mens. 
Tuus sum is luut. procuro. 
Tuus sum loquor sine mo- 
ra. De sui ipse dico' seni- 
lis sum. 

£t ago et patior fortis 
neut phir, Romanus sum. 
Si memoria forte deficio 
perf. subj. tuus sum ut 
sugg6ro' pres. subj, 2 p 
Non noster inter tu tantns 
compmio^ lis ace. plur* 
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ENeUSH TO BE 'TURNED INTO LATIN« 

This gikrden is [my] Other's. It is [the duty] of kings to 
spare (their subjects subjectis). It is [the part] of an orator 
to speak aptly, distinctly, gracefully. It is [the partj of a 
great nflnd to despise injuries. Pity my brother. Pity thy 
(countrymen cttnWi). He is busy [in] his own affairs. She 
was employed sufficiently in quarrels and womanish teasings. 
O cruel (Alexis Alexi), thou carest nothing for my verses 
(occ.) ; thou pitiest (me not nil nostri). If any care of a 
miserable parent t^an touch thee, pity the age of Daunus. 
Consider [thou] the various (chances res) of war (dot.) : pity 
~thy] aged sire, whom now, disconsolate, [his] native Ardea 
far [from thee] huge) divides. 

Gracefully, omath : age, senecta : consider, respicio ; aged, longa- 
ens; disconsolate, ma?9^^; native, jpa^nW. - 



i 



Adam. — Rule 23.* 

ExEjicisE 44. 

He condemns his son-in-law of Seel as gen* condemno 

wickiedness. They accused some gener suus. Aliquot ma* 

matrons of dishonesty. Gracchus trona probrum accuso. 

is cleared of the same crime. Gracchus idem {gu$dem) 

crimen absolvo. 

The senate neither acquitted - Senatus nee libero is 

the king of his crime, nor con- culpa rex, neqne arguo. 

demned him. He was charged Hie crimen dbL in concio 

with this crime in the assembly ab inimicus compello^ 
by his enemies. 

•Thy wife, Gallus, is guilty of Uxor tuus, Gallus, no- 
the foul crime of immoderate to immodicus foedus ohL 
avarice. I have cleared myself of • crimen dbt avaritia. Pur- 
all th^ things of which ye liave go ego ace. omnis gm, qui 
accused me. ace. netU. insimula 



* UierfMf mdhis, uUer, aUus, ambOf and superlatives, are used only 
In the ablative after verbs of warning ; as, aeettso utrOquty or accOaa 
d$ tUrO^Uj 1 accuse of both. De jdurimia simvl accusariSf thou art 
accused at the same time of very many crimes. 



4» 
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He said [that] he should be Dico^ sui debeo coit- 

chargeable with the highest in- dcmno inf, summus ini- 

gratitude, unless he esteemed quitas, nisi habeo /ii*c5. 

their lives dearer than his own suhj, is gtn, phtr. vita ace. 

safety. sing, car us suus salus. 

But since the circumstance Sed quohiam res adnK>> 

has reminded us of such a man, neo ego tantus vir, (m'stim 

it seems proper to speak in a few est"^ idoneus neut de na- 

[words] of his disposition and tura cultusque (efus) pau- 

character. cus abL plur. dico^ 

The people being violent, sus- Populus acer, suspTcax, 

picious, fickle, adverse, envious mobilis, adversarius, invl- 

also of their power, recall them dus etiam potehtia, do^ 

home : they are accused of trea- mus (zcc, revoco : accQso 

son. Timptheus is condemned proditio. His judicium a&/. 

in this trial, and his fine is esti- damno Timotheus, lisque 

mated at a hundred talents. is sstimo centum talen- 

tum abL 

After they had returned home, Postquam domus eu:c, 

his colleagues were accused of {redttum est), collega is 

this crime; to whom he [Epami- hie crimen abl accuso 

nondas] gave leave to lay aU the impf, ; qui ille permitto, 

Uame upon himself. ut •mifls causa in sui 

transfero impf, subj. 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

He is acquitted {perf.) of theft. We are freed (from a) 
wickedness. The judge acquit3 him of the injuries. He 
was accused (pcrf.) (^ the crime (abl) at Parium {a6/.)t. 
Disease (ought deberet) to admonish thee of death. ^)aini- 
nondas (was condemned mulctdtus. est) to death (abl.) (by 
a) the Thebans. Here they who had deserted are con- 
demned (of life, i. e. to die capitis in their absence absentes : 
unong' these in his) [was] Eumenes. [He began] to admon- 
ish one of [his] poverty, another (of his desires cupidUdUs 
sua^ most of tl^^m complures) of [their] danger, or ignominy, 
many of [their] victory (under Sylla 8ulldn4B). (This sed hoc*\ 
I admonish them, let Uiem fivbear to rage and to think or 

* HoCf ace, ; tot mmuo aometiinM governs two acciiiattVM ; as, «i 
id nu auttsM. 

8* 
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script fiiithers^ [that] I sho^d h^ mAroifiil : I wish t^ot^fsmm 
(lax dissolutum) m so great dapg^eis of the repjablic ; bVft 
now I condemn myself of negligence {^f^d w^i of firmpe^* 
nequiti€Bque)4 (He condemned dcmndvit) the man of fraiid. 
A wolf accused (impf.) a fox of the crime {abL) of tb^ 
(gen.). I will accuse him of certain and peculiar cnn^es. 
Ncr could we ever have freed (phe^f. isubj.), ,whi}stt that 
enemy was {phipf, subj,*^ in the city, the republic from such 
dangers (abl.) [with] so much ease, so much tranquillity, ^ 
much quiet. 

Forbear, deAno ; rage, fitrc^ : merciful, clemens : accused, m^u/i . 
peculiar, j^roprtu^.-^ver, wnquam; ease, fax; tranquillity, ottmii; 
quiet, siXcnixu.m, 



Adam. — ^Rule 19. 

MODEL. 

He jemembers his promise* Datse fidei reminisci- 
He remembers that time. To tur. Tempus lilud re- 
remember distresses. . Old men miniscitur. . Aleminisse 
remember all [thbgs]. • laborum. Omnia senes 

meminerunt. 

BXERCISE 45. 

Nor suffers [him] to mind his Nee nemus patioi^ me- 
groves nor pasture. I recollect . mini nee herba. Hie me- 
diis kindness towards me. Irec- ritum in ego act, recor- 
ollect thy advice. dcHr'. Recordor tuus con- 

silium act, pkir. 

He assassinates Polydorujs, and Polydorus obtrunco, et 
by violence possesses his money, aurum M, vis M, potior.^ 
To take Italy, and to enjoy the Capio Italia, sceptrmn 
crown. The Trojans are in pos- abl phtr. potior. Teucri 
session of his corpse and arms. potior c<MrpUf abl. et arma 



* ^tqtdtia signifies wickedness, extravagance, icQeness. 

t Her% Cicero uses Ule in a rep^pacfaftil «eiise. 

X Potior governs the gen, or <M. Adam, Rule 21. Obi. 1. 
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9. 



Thou art accustomed to forget 
iMHhiiig but injuries. Regardless 
both, of his own dignity and the 
safety of his friends. How weU I 
recollect the words^ the voice, 
and the countenance of thy ^eat 
sire Anchises ! 

Wherefore all, forgetting their 
wives and children, and their dis- 
tant warfare^ regarded the Per- 
sian gold and the riches of the 
whole East a^ now their own 
plunder ; nor did they think of 
the war and the dangers, but of 
these riches. 



I shall never be sorry to re- 
member Eliza while I have any 
remembrance of myself, while a 
soul shall actuate these limbs. 



Obliviscor nihil 9ol69 
nisi injuria ace* Oblitiui 
decusque gea. suus «ociu»- 
que salus gen, Ut recor* 
dor verbum ace, et vox 
ate, vultusque ace, parens 
[Anckisa) magnus ! 

Qrttippe oblitus omnia 
conjux^g'en. liberique ^en. 
et longinquus gen, a do- 
mus militia gen, duco 
imgf, Persicus aurum et 
totus Oriens opes jam 
quasi suus prseda aec.: 
nee bellum gen., pericu- 
lumque gen,^ sed diviti» 
gen. lAemim pktp. 

Nee {me pigehit) mem- 
ini Elissa gen, dum me- 
mor ipse nom, ego gen.^ 
dum spiritus hie rego' 
artU8. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

They do not remember death {gm.), I shall forget that 
night (gen,), ' God himself commands thee to remember 
death {^en.). A good man should forget all injuries (gen,), 
(He wished vellet) to forget the old (affront contumeKa), He 
advised the i£dui, that they should forget their qufirrels (gen.) 
and dissensions (gen,). But if he should determine to con- 
tinue the war (a6/.), he should remember the old disaster 
Lgtn.) of the Roman people, and (the fcnrmer prisfina) valour 
n^tft') o^ ^^6 Helvetii. Dion (gained potitus est) the whole 
{ge»,) of that part of Sicily. The Romans gained the stand- 
ardly (g^») &nd arms (gen.). 

Advised, cokortdtus ; quarrels, controinBrsia : bnt if, sin; determine, 
parselfero; continue, per^if^tuTr; disaster, ineomniMum; Tiiloiir,mrfii».* 
staaiuds, sigaaim, 

' PHRASES. 

|. We are warned of many 1. Multns {aec. p6$r.) 
ftVM»fiP ?. , 4 fiCffl rd ioi r ^a everv admm ii a ». % fxmt^§m^ 
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one's pleasure is. 3. I am accus- 
tomed to remember that time. 
4. Now thou thinkest of thy own 
affiiirs. 



que (gen,) libido sum. 3. 
Ego (dot) floleo* <3 p. 
sing.\ venio {inf.\ in mens 
(ace.) ille {gen,) tempus 
Igch,), 4.* Nunc agito' 
(tuie) sat tuus res Qen. 
pbir.) 



Abam. — ^RuLE 17, & 25. 



MODiX. 

I profit myself less. Fortune 
IS prejudicial to the mind. Let 
owls confend with swans. 

He pe.suaded the people. 
Favour the growing boy. He 
joined me widi himself. 



We ought to grant much to old 
age. Yield nojt to thy sufferings, 
imt encounter them boldly. 

No man can serve pleasure 
tnd virtue at the same time. But 
\t this I am surprised, that thou 
souldest so easily persuade him. 



To give way to the time, has 
been held a wise man's [part]. 
He promises his protection to 
him. They neither do ^ood to 
themselves, nor to any other. 

I so like that opinion. To pre- 
pare for war, and, at the same 
time, to spare the public money. 
But most of the youth, especially 
of the nobility, &voured the un- 
dertakings of Catiline. 



Mihi minus proficio* 
Fortuna officit mend. 
Certent cycnis ululae. 

P)ersuasit populo. Nas- 
centi puero lave. Me 
sibt junxit. 



Exercise 46. 



Tribuo inf. plurimum 
senectus debeo pres, Tu 
ne cedo^ malum, sed con-* 
tr^ audens camp, eo (ito). 

Yoluptas pbtr. simui et 
virtus nemo servio p69- 
sum. At hie neui, demi- 
ror, (qui) tarn facile pos- 
sum perf. subf. persuadeo 
ille. 

Tempus cedo sapiena 
sum {habttum), - Suusqtie 
is presidium pdliceor. 
Nee sui, nee alter pro* 
sum. 

Ita iste faveo sententia. 
Bellum eux, paro, simul et 
srarium [Murco. Cseterum, 
juventus {pkraque) sed 
maxime nobTlis gen, pbhr, 
Catilina inocsptiun nveo 
tiBg/: sing. 
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Take away this grief from me, 
.or at least lessen it. Many, fly- 
ing from their territories, trusted 
themselves, and all their effects, 
to strangers. 

Since cme is favourable for 
corn, the other for wine. Let 
fields and streams gliding in the 
valleys delight me. May I court 
the rivers and the woods inglori- 
ous. 

How I feared, lest the realms 
of Libya might injure thee 1 I, 
indeed, name nobody, nor can 
any one be angry with me, with- 
out previously owning himself 
guilty. 

L. Otho, a brave man, my 
friend, has restored to the eques- 
trian order, not only their dig- 
nity, but also their pleasure. We 
must take care that our bounty 
hurts not those very men to 
whom we shall seem to be boun- 
tiful. 

But aH things were ever dear- 
er to her than decency and chas- 
tity. Thou couldst not easily 
discern whether she was less 
sparing of her money or of her 
reputation. 

The Athenians gave up to the 
same Miltiades a fleet of seventy 
ships, that he might follow up in 
war the islands which had as- 
sisted the barbarians. 

For he [Alcibiades] was a 
very great commander both by 
sea and land ; and such was the 
plausibleness of his elocution and 



Eripio ego dot. hie do- 
lor, aut minuo' saltern. 
Multus ex suus finis egre»* 
sus, sui suusque neut. pbtr. 
omuis neut. plur, alienis- 
simus credo perf. 

Alter fern, frumentom 
plur, quoniam faveo, alter 
fern, Bacchus. Rus phtr, 
ego et riguus placeo in 
vallisamnis. Flumenamo, 
silvaque inglorius nom. 

Qriiim metuo, ne {"ptid) 
Libya tu regnum noceo! 
Ego autem nemo nomino^ 
quare irascor ego nem« 
possum y^^., nisi qui ante 
de sui volo (voluerit) con- 
fiteor inf. 

L. OUio, vir fortis, meus 
necessarius, equestris or- 
do restituo non solihn 
dignitas, sed etiam vo- 
luptas. ( Videndum est) ne 
obsum subj. benignitas 13 
ipse, qui benigne (mc2<M- 
tur) fio inf. 

Sed omnis semper earns 
is, qu^m decus atque pu- 
dicitia sum (/vtV.) Haud 
facile discerno minus par 
CO impf. subj. pecunia an 
fama. 

Classis septuaginta na- 
vis Athenienses idem Mil« 
tiades dedo^, ut bellum 
persequor insula qui bar- 
barus ace, phar. adjuvo. 

Namque imperator sum 
perf, summus mare et 
terra; et tantus sum tmi^f. 
commendatio os atqao 
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language, that, in haranguing, no 
one was able to withstand him. 

For when they understood 
that he [Alcibiades] could be 
very serviceable to the common- 
wealth, they banished him from 
tlie state, and attended more to 
their own resentment than to 
the common interest 

He seized the citadel of the 
town, which is called Cadmea, 
at the instigation of a few The- 
bans, who, that they might the 
more easily resist the opposite 
faction, favoured the interest of 
the Lacedemonians. 

" But thou, O mariner, spare 
not, as an iU-natured man, to 
give a small quantity of light 
sand to my bones and unburied 
head. 

It is sweet and glorious to die 
for one's country. But death 
pursues the man who flies ; nor 
spares the legs of tender youth, 
nor the cowardly back. 

Provided he can raise a laugh 
for himself, he will not spare any 
friend; and whatever he once 
scribbles upon paper, he is rest- 
less [that] all the boys and old 
women about the town* shall 
know it. 

But the Triballi meet Philip 
returning from Sc3rthia. They 



oVatio, ut nemo is {dieoh 
do) possum impf. snbj, re- 
sisto. 

Nam cum intellTgo 
impf. subj. sui plurimum 
prosum (prodesse) respub- 
ITca, ex is ejicio perf* inf., 
(phisque) ira suus, quam 
utilitas publicus pareo 
perf. inf. 

Occupo arx oppTdum, 
qui Cadmea nomino, im- 
pulsus {impitlsu) abl. per- 
paucus Thebani, qui ad- 
versarius factio {quo) &-' 
cilius resisto impf. suhj. 
Lacon res dot. studeo 
impf 

At tu, nauta, ne parco 
malignus nom. do particii- 
la vagus arena os et caput 
inhumatus. 

Dalcis et decorus sum 
pro patria morior***. 
Mors et persequor iugax 
vir ; nee parco poples im- 
bellis juventa, timidusque 
tergum. 

Dummodo excutio ri- 
sus sui, non {Mc) parco 
quisque amicus ; et qui- 
cunque neut. semel charta 
pJur. illino* fut. subj., 
gestio^tt^. et puer et anus 
(redeuntes) a fumus la- 
cusque scio. 

Sed Triballi occur- 
ro Philippus revertens ab 



* Literally, aU the hoys and old women retarmng from the bakeicw* 
or fountain J or firom drawing water ; i. e. the crowa. 



SYNTAX. 
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would not gi^t&t a passage, ui^ 
less they received a part of the 
spoil. Upon this [arose] a quar- 
rel, and soon after a battle, in 
which Philip was so much 
wounded in his thigh, that his 
horse was killed through his 
Dody. 

I envy not, indeed the good 
fortune or condition of any citi- 
zen or fellow soldier ; nor do I 
wish,^ by depressing another, to 
exalt myself. , 

Instantly from the crowd, which 
was in the Comitium, a lament- 
able clamour was raised, and 
they stretched forth their hands 
towards the senate-house, beg- 
ging that they would restore to 
them their chilctren, their breth- 
ren, their relatives. 

Shall I ransom you ? when . 
ye ought to sally forth from your 
camp^ ye hesitate, and remain 
there; when it is necessary to 
stay and defend your cayp with 
arms, ye surrender the camp, 
your arms, and yourselves to the 
enemy. Conscript Fathers, I 
no more vote for ransoming those 
men, than. for delivering up to 
Hannibal the others, who forced 
their way out of the camp through 
the midst of the enemies, and, by 
the greatest exertions of valour, 
restored ^emselves to their coun- 
try. 

.' ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN, 

Let the woods please us before all [things]. And rich 
cheese was pressed {impf. suhj.) for the ungrateful city. The 
shades hurt the corn. We oflen compaxe small [things] 
with great. Here he first gave an answer to me (a suppliant 



Scythia : (negamt $t daiu* 
ros) transitus, ni portio 
accipio pres. subj, praeda. 
Hinc jurgium, et mox 
prselium, in qui ita in fe- 
mur vuhiero perf, Philip- 
pus, ut equus per corpus 
is mterficio impf. suhj. 

Haud equTdem invideo 
fortuna aut conditio ullus 
civisetcommilito; necpre- 
mendus alius voiopres, subj* 
ego ace. effero perf, inf, 

Extemplo ab is turba, 
qui in Comitium sum, cla- 
mor, flebilis suffero perf. 
pass., manu^se ad Curia 
tendo impf. brans, ut sui 
reddo liberi, firater, cog^ 
natus. 

Tu redimo ? cum (opiw- 
tet) erumpo. castra, eunc- 
tor ac maneo; cum (ne- 
cesse est) maneo, castra 
tutor arma; et castra et 
arma et tu ipse trado hos- 
tis. EgQ nonmagis (tV 
tos redimendos), Pater 
Conscriptus, censeo, quam 
ille dedendus occ. phir, 
Hannibal, qui per medius 
hostis e castra erumpo ac 
per summus virtus restituo 
~ sui patria. 
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peienti). O Pallas, thou gaCVest (piupf,) not these promises to 
[thy] parent, that (thou wouldest velles) more cautiously 
trust thyself to the cruel combat He displeased me the 
!east. We have indulged ourselves (more than was fit uUrd 
qudm oportebctt), I attribute [it] (rather magis) to fortune 
than to thy wisdom. He studied Greek the most of all no- 
blemen. WhoiBVer shall spare {fut. suhj.) the bad, hurts the 
good. Pardon others many [things], thyself nothing. 
Death is rightly compared to sleep. Confide [thou] in virtue, 
but distrust vice. Beware lest thou trust (sul^,) thyself loo 
much. Not (unacquainted igndra) with evil (gen.), I learn 
to succour the miserable. He prepared (impj^ to obey the 
command of [his] great father. God by his providence (takes 
care consulit) of human affairs. Prohibit [ye] this abomina- 
tion; resist [ye] so great a wickedness. ^She is angry with 
her, who (was preferred prcdldta est) to herself. Fortune 
gives too much to many, enough to no one. I will not in- 
dulge my grief, I will not be a slave to £my] anger. 
g'ake care consiilite, of yourselves, consider [your] country, 
evation of fortune (darkens as it were quasi lumimhus 
oficit) the mind {gen.). Let us yield to Phoebus, and being 
admonished (as ^ better things melidra) let us follow. Thus 
he says, and (exulting ovantes we all cu7icti) obey [his] 
command. (We must therefore take care videndum est 
igitur) that we use that liberality (tt67.) which may profit [our] 
friends, [and] hurt no one. Wiseimeri command their lusts, 
which (others cceteri) serve. He asked whether the enemy had 
taken away {suhj.) his shield (from him when he fell 526* ca." 
denti). 

Before, ante: rich, pinguis: corn, Jruges.: compare, confi.ro i 
Pallas, (Palla) : combat, Mars : Greek, Grcecus litircB ; most, mar- 
Vmi: command, cUcium: abomination, rtrfas: indulsre, po/reo; to bo 
a slave, servio: consider, prospicio: elevation, altwudo; use, utor : 
asked, requiro ; to take away, adXmo; sbl^d., scutum. 

Jubeo, juvo, Sfc. govern the ace. : hut jubeo is generally 
foUowed by an ace. and an infinitive, which, however, is not 
always expressed. 

MODEL. 

Casips delight many. Thy ' Multos castra juvant. 
inisfo. tunes will afflict me. Tua me infortunia laB- 
Torquatus ordered his son to dent. Torquatus filium 
be slain. suum necari jusdt. 



VntTAX. 
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EXERCIS^ 47. 



Let not the cold ice hurt the 
tender flock. I, being dexter^ 
ous, will govern myself by these 
maxims. I desire thee to have 
good hopes. And with auxiliary, 
forces, they assisted their allies 
vigorously in all their wars. 

If :the rocks' and stones point- 
ed with death delight thee, come 
on, trust thyself to the swift 
storm. The book itself will not 
pieaae me more than thy admir- 
ing it has pleased me. 

Priam himself first orders that 
the manacles and strait bonds 
flhooid be loosened from the 
man. Ptolemy fights a success- 
fill battle, and would have strip- 
ped Antiocfaus of his kingdom, 
If he had supported his fortune 
by his conduct. 



Glacies ne frig¥duB U^ 
do mollis pecus. Ego so* 
lers ego <icc, ipse nam. re* 
go hie elementum. Jubeo 
tu bene spera Auxilium 
abL pbtr, que, industrie 
juvo socius in omnis hel- 
ium. 

Sive tu rupes et saxum 
acutuslethumdelecto, ago, 
tu ace. credo procella ve- 
lox. Non magis liber ipse 
delecto ego quam tuos ad- 
miratio delecto. 

Ipse Pri&mus primus 
jubeo manica atque are- 
tus vinculum levo vir. 
Ptolemsus secundus prie- 
lium facio spolioque An- 
tiochus regnum M., si ju- 
vo' subf. fortuna virtus 



rOy moderor, cansulo, amuJor, and other verbs, govern 
an ACCUSATIVE or dative in different senses. 



The sun, which regulates all 
things by his light. They mount 
their horses, and sit upon their 
iNicks red with the Tyrian dye, 
and guide the reins heavy with 
gold. 

They oflen advise that she 
•lionld moderate her passion, 
and apply consolation to her in- 
attenUve mind. Formerly [he 
was] a boy bebved by that god, 
who manages the harp with 
strings^ and the bow with 
strings. 



Sol, qui tempero omnis 
cu^c. lux. Conscendo in 
cquus ace. Tyriusque abl. 
premo tergum ace. plur, 
rubens fucus abl, aurum- 
que gravis moderor^ ha- 
bena occ. 

Ssepe, ut moderor pres. 
subj. amor dot., priecipio 
surdusque adhibeo solati- 
um p/t£r. mens dat. Puer 
ante dilectus ab ille deus^ 
qui tempero cithftra ace. 
nervug, et arcus ace. phtr, 
nervus. 



9S LATIN IIXKRCISES. 

To enrj some one, and to JSmulor aKquis dai^ et 
riral some one, is not the same smulw aliquis ace. noa 
[thing]. I fear thee as an adver- sum idem. Metuo ta ace. 
sary ; I fear for thy [safety] as ut inimTcos ace. ; metuo 
my friend. tu dot. ut amicus dot. 

To arrive at the harbour, and Contingoportus ace, et 
to lay hold of the rope, concerns funis ace. contingo, ego 
me. I can foresee future [things], dot. contingo. Possum 
but cannot provide for thee. prospicio futurus occ, sed 

non possum prospicio tu 
dot. 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO I^ITIN. 

I delight myself with books. Oflfend no one (in act re), 
'in look, in word. For (I found ofendi) there a certain sddier. 
The groves and (lowly tamarisks hwmles myritcE) del^ht not 
all [men]. (He greatly muUum adeo) improves the lands 
who breaks the sluggish clods with harrows. His letter has 
not delighted me much. Agathocles, (attached jvncfus) to die 
king's side {dot.), governed {irnperf.) the city. Olitus, when 
he defended (impf. sul^.) the memory of Philip, and praised 

ihis exploits gus res gestas), (so adeo) offended the king, that 
he killed him eundem trucidavMt) in the entertainment, with 
a weapon snatched from a life-guard's-man. ' King Latinus, 
now (old 5«Rtor), ruled (impf,) the country and the cities quiet 
(in a lasting in kmgd) peace. Then I order [our crew] to 
leave the ports, and to take their seats on the benches. 
Then he orders to tear the ropes from the shore, and to loosen 
the disengaged cables The sun which regulates the world. 
Take [my] chariot (pZur.), take the dragons which thou may- 
est guide (alofi alt^) by the bridle (phtr.) 

ItaproYeafjuvo ; land, arvum; clodBj gleba; much,9um»: defended^ 
tueor; weapon, feZum; snatched, raptus; life-guardVman, «afe/2e5 r 
country, rus pi. : to take their seats, consldo; benches, transtrum : to 
tear, dxripio ; the ropes, (funem) ; disengaged, excussus : regulates, 
Umpiro. 

Verbs G<Hnpounded with sa^s, bene, and male ; and with 
these prepositions, ad, cmte, &/C., govern the dative 

^ MODEL. 

To excel all men. To play Antecellere omnibus, 
with his equals. May die Pfuibus colludere. Bfii 
gods do good to thee. tibi benefaciant. 
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EXERCISS 

I have excelled my ancestors 
in virtue. He joins and connects 
future [things] with present 
things. Prefer not thyself to 
others because of abundance of 
fortune. 

Hither we few have escaped to 
your coasts. i£neas commands 
his associates to bend their course, 
aind to turn their prows towards 
land. And joyous he enters the 
shady river. 

Dost thou then, Nisus, decline 
to join me [as] thy companion in 
those high enterprises ? 

Let it be enough, offspring of 
iEneas, that Numanus is fallen 
by thy darts, [thyself] unhurt: 
to thee this first honour great 
Apollo grants, and envies not thy 
similar exploits. 

It is allowable to use that jest- 
ing and diversion, just as we do 
jA&ep and other refreshments,^ 
after we have discharged our 
flerious and important duties. 

But it bel<Higs to every inquiry 
CGacemiQg duty, to have it al- 
wajTs in view, how much man's 
nature may excel that of beasts 
and other animals. 

But the kings of the Lacede- 
monians, lest, by fighting against 
fortune, they should bring greater 
detriment . upon the city, wished 
to draw off the army, had not 
Tyrtsus interposed, who recited 
to the assembled army p(^hed 



48. 

Ego mens jnajores vir- 
tus prsluceo. Adjungoat- 
que annecto^ futurus ace. 
fern, res priesens. Ne prae- 
fero subf. tu alius propter 
abundantia fortuna. 

Hue paucus vester ad- 
no ora. iEneas impero 
socius flecto iter terraque 
adverto prora. Et lietus 
fluvius succedo opacus. 

£go-ne aee, igitur, Ni- 
sus, iiigio adjungo socius 
ace, summus res ? 

Sum satis, (JEnMe), 
Numanus oppeto telum 
tuus, impune : tu primus 
hie laus magnus ApoUo 
concede et non invideo 
par {panhus) arma. 

Ludus autem et jocus 
utor iUe quidem licet, sed 
sicut somnus dbh et quies 
abl. phw. deter, tum cum 
gravis seriusque res satis- 
facio perf, subj* 

Sed (jperHnet) ad omnia 
officium^en. questio, sem- 
per (inprampiu) habeo, 
(quantum) natura h<Mno 
pecus, dot. pL relTquusque 
bellua dot., ph antecedo. 

Sed rex Lacedeemonii, 
ne contra fortuna pugno 
gerund, magnus detrimen- 
tum phir. civTtas infligo, 
volo reduce exercitus, ni 
intervenio sul^, Tyrtsus, 
qui compositus carmen 
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▼erses, in which he had compris- recito exercifns pro can- 
ed incitements to courage, con- cio, in qui phur, cooBcribo 
eolations for losses, and advice hortaknentum virtus gen,^ 
about the war» solatium damnum gen., 

ccmsilium j>/. befium gm. 

Some verbs compounded with anU^ p^^y super , d&c gov^n 

also an accuIsative. 



Cruel necessity always goes 
before thee. Many have gone be- 
fore us to death. The goddess 
herself is taller than they, and 
overtqps them all by the neck. 

[He said] that it was reason- 
able thM he should be dismissed 
to sue for the kingdom, which, 
as by the law of nations, he had 
yidded to his elder brother, so 
that it was now due to him, who 
was preferable to the orphan in 
point of age. 

• 

For which reason, also, the 
Swiss surpass the other Gauls in 
courage; .for they contend al- 
most in daily skirmishes with the 
Germans. 

Nor did this take from her 
the dignity of royalty, but in- 
creased admiration ; because 
she, a womdn, exceUed not cmly 
women in her conduct, but men 
also. 



Tu semper aiiteeo s^ 
V11S aeeessitas. MuMus 
antecedo ego~ ad mors. 
Dea ipse sum ahus 3le, 
c<^umque tentts supere- 
mineo omnis. 

iEquira ace. sum inf. 
sui ace. dimitio tnf. pa^. 
ad regnum (peiendum), 
qui, sicuti jus abi. gens, 
cedo perf. subj, magnus 
comp, frater, ita nunc de- 
beo inf. pass, sui, qui an- 
tecedo j»res. subf, pupiBtts 
sBtas. . 

Qruis de c&usa^ HelVe- 
tii quoque rdfquns Gulhw 
virtus praecedo : : qud^ 
fere quotidianus prseHoni 
cum Germ&nus eontendo. 

Nee hie neut, adiiiio 
perf, iHe dot. digi^tas 
regnum, sed admj^atio ati- 
geo ; qu^ mulier aon fie^ 
mina moc^ virtus, sed 



etiam vir anteeo in^» subf^ 

Verbs of comparing take after them an abi^tive wilh ciai » 

as well as a dative.* 

Compare ye this peace with Confero hie pax eun 
that war. Now compare. me, ille helium. GprnpEnmuBC, 
Romans, the first nobleman of Quiiiles, cum ille gen, 

* The dgi. aeems to be laoBtly used by the poets. Vexiw df emn.' 
p^ing take aJbaan a«c. with otfoc iwUt, 
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mj femily, with tl^ir haughtiness, pktr. superhia ego homo 

This is another victory which may novus. Hie alter rictoria, 

be compared with the vicUnry of qui possum comp&ro cum 

Marathon. Marathonius tropeum. 

For he [Iphicrates] was such Sum perf. enim talis 
a genera], that he might not only dux, ut non soli)im com- 
be compared to the greatest of his p&ro cum primus aetas 
age, but none o£ the old generals suus, sed ne de majores 
could inde^ be preferred belbre natu quidem quisquam an- 
bim. tepono. 

Neither is it bec(Hning that I, Neque {decet) ego cod- 

<Mnscript fathers, should be com^ fero cum is, r. C. qui 

pared with those who are now no jam decedo peff., omnis* 

inore, who are free from all hatred que odium M, careojpres. 

and envy ; but with those who are indie, et invidia abl, ; sed 

concerned- togetiier with myself cum is qui mecum uni in 

in the stale. respubKca verso perf, 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

Verbs compounded with ad, ante, con, &c. govern a 

DATITE. 

Oive not thy mind to pleasure. Mars presides [over] 
vms. Ten prsetors (were chosen credti), wiio should com- 
mand the army. He put them (in no little nan minimum) ter- 
ror {gen,), [fii] this man vanity (was in^rctt) not less than 
in^udence. Curius, (when ubi) he understands how great 
danger (threatened impendeai) the consul, (gives notice 
emmdat) to Cicero (by per) Fulvia. (Nor was it evident 
enough neque satis constdbat) to Brutus, who cmnmanded 
{impf.) the fleet, nor to the tribunes and centurions of the sol- 
diers, to whom (all the ships singuhe naves) were intrusted, 
what they should do, or what method (ace) of eogagement 
they should take. After it had been published among the com- 
mon sddiers, with what arrogance Ariovistus had behaved in 
the conference,, [how] he had interdicted {sul^.) the Romans 
from all Gaul, [how] his horse {phtr) had made (suly.) an 
attack upon ours, and [how] this thing had dissolved (subf.) 
the treaty, a much greater alacrity, and a greater desire of 
fighting (arose k^ectum est) in the army (^.). Cssar [ail 
first, both on account .of the multitude of the. enemies, ana 
00 account of the prevailing opinion of [their] bravery, resolv- 

9* 
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ed (to ferbear ^hjang prtsUo smpersedere). They sol^ii 
(volunUnly* sponie) to a fereign yoke. He puts a diadem on 
his sister's head, and calls her queen. And so great was the 
slaughter of the Gaula, that the fame of this victory (procur- 
ed prastiierit) Antigonus a peace, not cmly fitim the Gauls, 
but also from [their] barbarous nei^ibours, [Ut, from the^/ero- 
aVy of their neighbours]. Therefore his great defender and 
his friend, Hortensius, solicits fbr thee, and opposes me 
(otfc); he c^idy demands (of a&) the judges (that thou 
shouldest have the preference ut tu miM trntepondre) ; and 
says, [that] in this he contends (fairly kmuste) without any 
jealousy, and without any resentment. For no one (vnfiingly 
vokas) yields up power to another. 

Same verbs compounded unih ante, An, sub, dz^o. gowm also 

. an ACCUSATIVE. 

(The people of Vannes- Fcnc^t) have very many ships, wiA 
which they used to trade (to in) Britain. And they surpass 
the rest both in the knowledge and experience of naval aP 
fairs. Neither were our men able {impfj) to keep Hieir 
ranks, (nor to get firm footing neque firmUer inststire), nor 
to follow their standards. At last he feigns (that plots had 
been formed tnsicHtzs pardtas) (against him sihi) by him ; (for 
ad) a proof of which thing he sends [his] informers, suborns 
witne38es, and commits the crime (which he. inveighs against 
quod objtcit). 

Verbs of comparing take after them an ablative with cvu; 
as well as a dattve, cmd sometimes an accusative, with 

AD or INTER. 

Thus was I accustomed to compare great things to small 
(dot,). I compare Virgil (with cum) Homer. If he is com- 
pared (to ad) him, he is nothing. Compare ye thing (with 
cum) thing. (Compare confer) the longest age of men (with 
cum) eternity, and it will be found very short What is 
[there] in life which can be compared (with ctm) friend- 
ship t No one of the Romans was to be compared to Gate 
(for ob) vnrtue. 

Give not, (ne addieas) : command, prtBsugn: he put, mmti^: ^ 
trusted, (ol^n^ti to) ; method, ra<»o / tate, insisto : it had been puh- 
fiflhed among the common soldiers, (tn md^us ndUhim datum est) ; 
behaved, (u^us); disaolred, dk^htw; and demr», studiuimqu^: bofb 
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OB aeeount of, et papier; preTiiUn|p, aamius: sabqiit. nueeio; » 
foreign yoko, extenuiir dowunatio : ho piilB on, iwyd no : nme, opmo ; 
from the ferocity of their neighbours, (a.finUim&rumfaritatB) : lott- 
cits, 8i0rQgor; opfiosea, oppugnof joUousy^ UMniCta;* rfsesOoenty 
offensio: to trade, natUgo ; experience, usus : to isXLow.suksifuor; 
at last, (a4< jpos^iAiittfn) ; be sendff, immitto ; informers, index ; coin^ 
mits, admitto : firand, reptrio. 



Est for Habko. 



MODEL. 



or 



We have ripe apples, 
there are ripe apples to us. 
For I have a father at home. 



Sunt nobis initia pot 
ma. Est iBihi namque 
domi pater. 



Exercise 4E9. 



I have a pipe composed /of 
seven linequaj reeds. I have 
twice seven nymphs of exquisite- 
beauty. 

Behold Priam! even here 
glory has its due rewards. I 
have demigods, I have nymphs, 
rural deities, fauns, satyrs, and 
sylvaus, inhabitants of the moun- 
tains. . 

If thou hast plenty enough to 
give, .be bountiful towards the 
poor. Thou hast mcmey enough ; 
be therefore content with thy 
lot. 

. Had I a hundred tongues, and 
a hundred mouths, and iron lungs, 
I could not comprehend all the 
species of their crimes, nor enu« 
merate all the names of their 
punishments. 



Sum ego iistiila dispar 
septem compactus cicuta. 
Sum ego bis septem nym- 
pha praestans corpus M, 

En Priamus! sum hic 
etiam suus premium laus. 
Sum ,ego semideus ; sum 
rusticus numen. nympha, 
faunusque, sat5. usque et 
monticola Sylvanus. 

Si tu* suppeto copia {ad 

Jargiendttm) J sum benefi- 

cus ia eg^nus, ace, i^Lr, 

Suppeto tu pecunia, sum 

igiXur contentus sors tuus* 

Non ego, si Ungua ceuf 
turn sum osque centum, 
ferreus vox sing,, possum 
comprendo omnia Ibnna 
.scelus j»/iir., percurrooio* 
BIS pcena nomeiu 



-»— •- 



* Suppito governs tiie dot, in the mxo» manner witb mm. 
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UlTVK S3UB1ICI8E8. 



ENOU8H TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

And I have verses. Man has some resemblance (with 
cum) God. But the Macedonians had ccHitinual disputes 
(with cum) the Thracians and Dlyrians, by whose arms (be* 
ing inured indurdti as it were vduti) by daily exercise, they 
terrified (impf.) their neighbours (by the splendour of their 
reputation for war gloria IxMmb lauiUs). Can we have any 
thing greater [than] such a present? O virgin ! (how qudm) 
can I address thee f for thou hast not a mortal countenance, 
nor soimds [thy] voice (human kominem). She had a hus- 
band, Sichaeus, the richest of the Ph<enicians in land (gen.). 
I have (also ei) a hand bold (for this one purpose hoc in 
wtttiif, I have love too est et amor) : this {mase.) will give to 
me (resolution for the wound in vubiera tnres). 

I>isputes. cerUbmen: premoif mumus : addreM, memiro : hoabaiid 
eonjux ; ^Mf ager. 



Adam.-:— Rule 22. 



MODEL. 

To be an ornament to the 
commonwealth, and an honour 
to himself. The sea b a de- 
struction to greedy mariners. 



This was good for others too. 
He mars whatsoever /night be of 
use. The iEtdian [prince] and 
Ar|M will not support us. 



As the vine is the ornament to 
the trees, as mpes'to vines, as 
bulls to the herds, as standing 
cmn to fertile fields, so wast thou 
all the omam^t to thy [fellow- 
swains]. 



ReipubHce omamen-. 
to, et sibi hondri esse. 
Exitio est avidis mare 
nautis 



Exercise 50. 



.Hie neut, alius quoqoe 
bonus sum perf, (Quic- 
quid) usus' possum pres. 
siun, corrmnpo. Non sum 
auxilium ego i£tdlus, et 
Arpi. 

Vitis ut arbor decus 
sum, ut vitis uva, ut grex 
taurus, seges ut pinguis 
arvum, tu decus nam, <»n- 
nis tuns. 



snrrAX. 
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To ikese [anft] eue, ridies 
desirable to otfaors, were their 
bftne and burden. Not citizens 
osVf, but any kiad of men who/ 
iB^t be of senriee in the war. 

Besides^ he oonmanded them 
to supply com, and oUier [things] 
which night be necessary for 
the war. 

But many men, addicted to 
^uttony and sleep, iUiterate and 
unpolished, have spent their lives 
as [mere] strangers, to whom, 
indeed, contrary to nature, their 
body was their [whole] delight, 
their soul was & burden. 

All the rest [of us] wither 
brave, honest, noble, or ignoble, 
have been treated as mob only, 
without interest, without authork-- 
ty,. subject to those to whom we 
should be & tenor, if the repub- 
lic was ilottrishing. 

They built Hqtpo, Hadrume* 
turn, lieplis, -and odmr cities, 
upon the sea coast And these, 
growing considemUe in a Mttie 
time, were partly a security, and 
partly an ornament, to their ibmi- 
ders. 



Is 

dns afiiis, onus miseriaque 
sum T^nf, Neque soinm 
civis, sed (car^tisyiifinMt) 
genus homo, {^uod) modo 
ttsus bellum {font), 

Pneterea^ impero cob* 
porto frumentum, et aMun 
qui USU8 sum helium. 

Sed multue mottalis,- 
deditus venter aUiue aom* 
Dus, indoctus, incultoiK 
que, vita sioikti peregri* 
nans transeo, qui profeo* 
to, contra natora, corpus 
voluptas, anima onus sum. 

Caster omnis, strenuiis, 
bonus, nobiiis atque ignob- 
ilis, {vmlgus} sum, sine 
gratia, sine auctorftas, hie 
obnoxius, qui, si respubfi^ 
ca valeotinjjf. subf., femi* 
do sum w^. stAf. 

Hippo, Hadmmetnm, 
Leptis, alittsque urfao 
in era mafitifrous condor 
Hicque brevi multum 
auctus, pars ortgo smia 
]w«»idium, (o&s) decus 
sum. 



ENOUSH TO BE TUJtNED INTO LATIIT. 

Their food [was designed] againat hunger and thirst ; ii 
was not (for fancy Ubidini)^BOT luxury. He gave up all the 
cattle, which was their plunder (some days before superiari^ 
bus (Uebus) to the auxiliary horse (pbir,) to drive (qg^ndum). 
To you I have fled, conscript fathers, to whom, (to mj un- 
eqpeakable sorrow auod mihi taiserrtmum est), I am obliged lo 
be a burden* be&re [I can be of ] service. After he wa» 

* Let the ]>upil divide the word priusquam by the figure tmeeis, 
and place priiu before oneri and qwim before unU. 
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(•dnsed aee^) tbat Rutilius was now encamped, and tin- 
eanGcamed [in] mind, (and also snmdque) that the shouting 
(where Jufortha was engaged ex Jugurthtfi pneUo) was in- 
creased, fearing lest the lieutenantpgeneral, upon underetandr 
ing the affiiir, should be any assistance (to his friends in dis- 
tress kAoran^bus suis) he extends his forces, which, dis- 
trusting the TaTor of [his] soldiers, (he had drawn up in close 
array arde staiuerai, by which quo) he might obokruct the 
passage of the enemy (pbir.); and in that mode he proceeds 
to the camp of Rutilius. (Thou arrogatest tu ducts) now to 
thyself (that id) [as] merit, which thou then (didst fecisH) 
[through] necessity (abl). Thus the Vaccensians, a great 
and opui^t city, delighted (with ex) their treachery [for] 
two days only, were (^tf^.) all [doomed] to punishment or 
plunder. NoMe birth, which before had been an ornament 
to the general, (gained him hatred itwidia esse). Their an- 
cestors left to them all [the things], (which they could ^utf 
Ucibai); riches, images, (their own sict^ glorious memory; 
but left not virtue, nor could they (tmgf.) ; that alone is nei- 
ther giwen as a present, nor received. For I have thus 
heard both (from ez) my father, and from other excellent 
men, [that] (niceness mtmefttto^) belongs to women, (rough 
industry lab&rem) to men, and [that] to all brave [men] 
[there should be oportere esse) more of §^ory than of riches ; 
[that] arms, not furniture, should be [their] omamiNit. Thus, 
[contrary to all justice n^stisdmh), luxury and idleness, the 
worst (qualities aries), hurt not those wha ^actise them ; to 
the harmless republic they are a destiuction. (Having ex- 
amined all things esphrdtis ommbus) which he thought 
ifimpf.) might be of service, he returns the same [way], not 
carelessly as he went up (pht^.) but trying and (viewing 
drcumspidens) all [things]. Therefore he hastily goes to 
JMiarius, (informs him what he had done ctcta edocei), advises 
(that he should make an attack upon the castle eastMim 
tentet) (on ah) that part [in] which he had gone up ; and 
promises [that] he [would bel the leader of the way and of 
the danger. (Besides ad hoc), (if others failed tdii si deU* 
quire), [their] ancient nobility, the brave deeds of [their] 
ancestors, the power of [their] relations and (friends qfini" 
vm), many (dependants cUentelai), all these [things] are a 
protection [to them]; all my (dot*) hopes (are placed m 
myaeltin tnemei sita). 
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He ga.Te ^, cttriitw: wm enounped, ( 



i); £Mruup,(i 




days only, bitbntm modd : noble birth, noHUttu : belonsi, (jtomvaUre) ; 
hnye, bonus: hurt not, (nihil qgieiunt) : he thought, Jmeo; mij|ht be, 
(fore); carelessly, temere: power, (cpes). 



PHRASES, 



1. To lay Tiolent hands on him- 
sel£ 2. He stole away fiKun me. 
3. I was thy laughing stock. 4. 
Not at. all his equal. 5. To be 
exposed to public sale. 6. What 
troubles thee t 7." Come into 
the house.. 



1. MonB (occ.) soi con- 
scisco. 2. Sui subterdu- 
co ego (datX 3. Tu 
(dot,) ridicuhim (dai.) 
sum. 4. Omnino sui n&> 
quaquam par. 5. Pubfi- 
cus prsco nel hasta sub- 
jicior. 6. Quis (neut.) tn 
doleo? 7. Suceddo 
{dot, pkar.). 



Adam. — ^Rule 18. 
accusative after a yebb. 

MODEL. 

We praise the ancients. Laudamus veteies. 
He had ravaged the public Sylvas publlcas depopu* 
forests. l^tus erat. 

Exercise 51. 



He gave to man a lofty coun- 
tenance, and ordered him to 
look up to heaven. 

Thy country is to be left, and 
hdttse, and beloved wife; nor 
wfll any of those trees which 
thou cultivatest follow thee, their 
short-lived master, except the 
doleful cypress. 

Friends, let the robust youth 
learn by severe warfare to en- 
dure pinching poverty, and let 



Os homo siiblimis do, 
ccelumque tueor* jubeo. 

Linquendus tellus, et 
domus, et placens uxor; 
neque hic^ qui colo^, ar- 
bor tu, prster invisus cu- 
pressus pbtr, ullus brevis 
domlnus sequor. 

Augustus, amicus, pau- 
psries patior robustus ac- 
ris militia puer condisco; 
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ultik sxbbcisks. 



femn 98 tt horaeman, finriBidaMe et Paidnu hnox *fexo 
with his spear, gall the fierce Par- eques metaendus hasta. 
thiana. 



Obs. I. 

Who wishes to live a happy 
life, it behoves him to be endued 
with virtue. 

Thou, even fimn a boy, hast 
served a slavery. PoHux re* 
deemed his brother by alternate 
death, and goeis and comes this 
way so often. 



Qui beatus vita viVo 
volo, is oportet prieditus 
sum virtus. 

Tu usque a puer serFi« 
tns servio. Prater PoHux 
aheraus mors le^nio, eo- 
que redeoque via toties. 



Adam. — ^Rulb 26. 

MODEL. 

Entreat the favour of the Posce deos veniam. 
gods. Can I teach thee let- Te Hteras doceam ? 
ters? 

EXERCISE CONTINUED. 



Entreat the gods for a mind 
courageous, and free from the 
dread of death. I will also tench 
thee causes and signs of their 
diseases. 

Now mark, I will explain 
what glory shaD henceforth fol- 
low the Trojan race, what de- 
scendants shall await them of 
the Italian nation, thyself too I 
will instruct in |hy iiite. 

I have accustomed my son 
not to conceal these things from 
me, for whoever accusioins him- 
self to lying, or shall dare to de- 
ceive his iiU^r, he will so much 
the mere dare [to deceive] 
otheiik 



Posco^ deus animus 
fortis et carens terror abi, 
mors. Morbus quoque tu 
causa et signum dooeo. 

Nunc ago, expedio dic- 
tum M, pkir. quis gloria 
deinde sequor pres, suhj, 
Dardanius pr<^s, quis ne- 
pos maneo pre^ suhf, 
It&lus de gens, et tu tuus 
fitum plur, doeeo. 

Consuefacio filius ne 
eek) sui^, is ego, nam qui 
insuesoo Jut* subf. men- 
tior, aut audea fatto pa- 
ter, tanto magis audeo 
eaeter. 






sniTAX* IQP 

. They coneetl from us tbia > Celo efo oec. die hie 
thing, lest they ehoukl let ne res, do de suns adventus 
know of their coming. Neither ego ace, doceo pres, stAj. 
does the virgin dare to address a Nee audeo virgo appeUo 
man, and would with her hands vir, manusque celo mcH 
hare hid her modest blushes. destus vultus pbw, 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN 

Verbs neuter have sometimes an accusative of' their own 
signification. 

He serves a hard slavery. They run the same course of 
life. He thirsts after human blood. (He smells olet) of 
perfumes. 

Verbs of asking, teaching. 

Ask pardon of [thy] Either. Hunger teaches a man many 
[things]. (I beg rogo) this favour of thee. I will unteach 
thee (those istos) manners. I ask thee (for money nummos). 
He taught thee the laws and brave maxims of war. Let us 
beg pardon (from ab) himself I do not conceal from thee 
(ace) (this thing tie hdc re), I ask (thy a te) pardon. A 
wise man will teach [his] sons (ace.) justice, fri^ality, tempe- 
rance, (and atque) fortitude. 



Adam. — ^Rule 49. * 
MODEL. 

Manner and Cau9e. 

He was beaten with rods. . Caesus est virgis. Ita 

Thus I bum with rage. Let ardeo iracundift. Deum 

us always worship God with a semper pura mente ve- 

pure mind. neremur. 

Exercise 52. 

- Thou &taily fiiUest by Heo Hectoreus fataliter has 

tor's spear. The moon, nearest to ta cado. Luna, citimua^ 

the earth, shines with a borrow- terra p^r., luceo alienus 

ed light. They endeavoured to lux. Fuga salus peto con- 

10 
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LATIN EXERCISES. 



find safety by flight. He enrich- 
ed the multitude by frequent iiH 
Yasions. 

Never shall he disconcert me 
by his measures, never shall he 
baffle me by • any artifice. I be- 
lieve^ Cato, [that] thou earnest 
here with that intention and de- 
sign ; but thou failest by thy im- 
prudence. 

But there Varenus comes im- 
mediately up with his sword, and 
charges them hand to hand.* 
[They began] to throw in their 
Piscines, to drive our [men] 
from the rampart with their 
slings, arrows', and stones. 

How many more men have 
been destroyed by the violence 
of men, that is, by wars and se- 
ditions, than by every other ca- 
lamity. 

At how much is virtue to be 
estimated, which can never be 
taken away by force, nor pur- 
loined; is neither lost by ship- 
¥rreck, nor by fire, nor is' it 
changed by the alterations of 
seasons and times ? 

Nor was he less assisted in 
that affair by good conduct than 
by' good fortune; for, after he 
had, by the bravery of his sol- 
diers, routed the armies of the 
enemy, he settled matters with 
the greatest equity, and resolved 
to remain there himself 

To-day, Romans, you behold 
the commonwealth, tiie lives of 
you aH, estates, fortunes, wives, 
and yonr children, and the seat 
of this most renown<ed empire, 



tendo. Multitudo creber 
excursio locujdeto. 

Nunquam ille ego op- 
primo consilium sing., 
nunquam uUus artificium 
perverto. Credo, Cato, tu 
iste animus atque is opi- 
nio venio ; sed tu impru- 
dentia labor'. 

Illic vero occurso oci5s 
gladius, cominusque res 
ace. gero Varenus. Crates 
projicio, fiinda, sagitta, la- 
pis, noster de vallum de- 
turbo. 

(Quanta) plus homo 
deleo impetus homo, (id 
estV helium aut seditio, 
quam omnis reliquus ca- 
lamitas. 

(Quanti) sum aestiman- 
dus virtus, qui nee eripio, 
nee surripio possum un- 
quam; neque naufragium, 
neque incendium amitto, 
nee tempestas, nee tem- 
pus perturbatio muto ? 

Neque minus in is res 
prudentia qusLm felicTtas 
adjuvo perf. ; nam, cum 
virtus miles devinco suhj, 
hostis phtr. exercitus, 
summus squitas res con- 
stituo, atque ipse ibidem 
maneo decerno. 

Hodiernus dies abh res- 
puUica, (Q^ir%teSy) vi- 
deo, vita sing, que omnis 
(vestrum); Umum, fortu- 
na, conjux, liberique 



STHTAX. Ill 

this most fortanate and most ter, atque iiic donuciliimi 

beautiful city, preserved and re- clarus iiBperiuniy fortima-' 

stored to you, rescued from fire tus pulcherque urbs, ex 

and sword, and almost snatched flamma atque ferrum, ac 

from the jaws of fiite, by the dis- pene ex fiiux fiitum erep* 

tinguished love of the immortal tus et tu conservatus ac 

gods towards you, and by means restitutus, Deus immort&« 

of my toUs, counsels, and dan- lis summus erga tu amor, 

gers. labor, consilium, pericii- 

lumque mens. 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

He struck him with a sword. Neptune struck the earth 
with his trident. We (greatly maxime) admire him who is not 
moved by money. The husbandman (broke up dimovit) the 
earth by his crooked plough. Many diseases are cured by 
abstinence and rest. Who [is it that] takes me by the cloak ? 
All (knowledge cognitio) is obstructed with difficulties. Men 
were born (perf.) (for the sake causa) of men. But I went 
hence into Asia (on account of propter) poverty, and there, 
by the arms of war, (I acquired reperi at once simul riches 
rem) and glory. Among whom [there] was a great dispute, 
(whether ntrum) they should defend themselves by [their] 
walls, (oV an) should go the enemies, (and engage them in 
the field acieque decemerent). With equal (good fortune ^c- 
Ucitate) he reduced the other islands, which are named Cyc- 
lades, under the power of the Athenians. God is worship- 
ped not with the rich bodies of slain bulls, not with gold, nor 
with silver, but with a pious and (upright recta) will. A 
fertile field, (unless si Twn) it be renovated i^^-) by the 
(frequent assiduo) plough, will have nothing except grass 
(with ciffii) thorns. Proud Rome herself (is rnmeA jrangU 
tur) by her own (prosperity bonis). It is not easy to bear 

(prosperity commdda) with an equal mind. O valiant men 
who have] often suffered worse [things] with me^ now drive 
away cares with wine, to-morrow (we shall launch again 
iteraMmus) [on] the vast sea (ace). The sharp winter is 
relaxed (by the grateful vicissitude grata vice) of spring, and 
(of the west wind Favoni) ; nor do the meadows (grow white 
oMcant with hoar canis) frosts. (Happy is he 6en« est) to 
whom God (has given obtulit) with a sparing hand what is 
sufficient. (It is not required of thee te nihil at&fut), crown- 
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LATIN XXKKCISES. 



ing (thy hoasehold gods parvM deos with rosemarf 
rare) and the fragile myrde, (to appease them teniare witii the 
blood of many sacrifices mum cade bideniium). If a blame- 
less hand has toached the altar, it will appease the angry (gods 
pendtes) by [a handful of] pious bran and seasoning salt, a 
sumptuous sacrifice [would] not [be] more acceptable. Thou 
placest the pious souls [in] happy mansions (lit. seats), and 
restrainest the light crowd [of ghosts] with thy gdden rod. 

Go to, chvihrn eo : slain, contruciddtus : is relaxed, (sohfUur); 
frost, vrulna: will appease, mollio; angry, aversus; pious, phis; 
hmijfar ; seasoning salt, saliensndca; sacrifice, A<7«im y more accep- 
table, blandiar : placest, r^f6no : restrainest, coCruo. 



Adam. — ^Rule 49. Obs. 2 & 3, dz> 
Rule 48. 



MODEL. 

I saw thee with thy mother. 
Cups of gold. A bed of soft 
flags. He sold his country for 
gold. 



Exercise 

The timorous deer with dogs 
shall come to drink. An exile I 
launch into the deep with my as- 
Bocitttos. 

Carry with thee* even all thy 
[confederates], if not all, at least 
as many as possible. But, if thou 
wouldsat advance my reputation 
and glory, march off with thy 
abandoned crew of rufiiaiis. 

* 

He went from the assemMy to 
the tomb with many thousands, 
in the midst of a numerous reti- 
nue attending. 



Te vidi cum matre. 
Pocula ex auro. Torus 
de mollibus ulvis. Ven- 
didit hie auro patriam. 



53. 

Cum canis timidus ve- 
nio ad poculum plur. da- 
ma. Fcro pass, exul in 
altum cum socius. 

EduGo^ {eiuc) tdtxaa 
etiam omnis tuus, si mi- 
nus, quamplurimus. Sin 
autem mato {mams) servio 
mens laus et gloria, egve- 
dior cum importunus scel- 
eratus manus. 

lUe e concilium multiis 
cum mille eo impf, ad tu- 
mulus, magnus abL (medi- 
us) comitans M, caterva 
abL 



8YWTAX. 
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The pillara were all made of 
marUe, and the altars of silver. 
One buckler all of gcAd, a brazen 
image, a marble statue, andia ves- 
sel made of diamoQds. 

For thee, O Mantua, I first will 
gain the Idum»an palms; and 
on thy verdant {dain erect a tem- 
ple of marUe near the stream, 
where the great Mincius winds 
in slow meanders. 

Virtue is valued every where at 
a great price ; but I will not buy 
hope with a price. 

Thrice had Achilles dragged 
Hector round the Trojan walls, 
and was selling the breathless 
corpse for gold. 

After he(Mardonius) sees their 
liberty was to be sold by them at 
no rate, having set fire to what 
they had begun to build, he re- 
moves his army into Boeotia. 

Some [of the Gauls] marched 
into Greece, others into Macedo- 
nia, laying waste all before them 
with the sword : and such was 
the terror of the Grallic name, that 
even kings not attacked purchas- 
ed, of their own accord, peace at a 
large sum. 

He (Milti&des) upon hearing 
his cause, being acquitted as to 
life, was fined a [sum] of money, 
and his fine was set at fifty talents, 
[which was] the charge they had 
been at in [fitting out] the fleet. 
Because he could not pay the 
money at once, he was thrown 
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Coiumna omnis fio e 
marmor et ahare ex ai^ 
gentum. Cljrpeiis unus 
ex aurum totus, imago ex 
es, signum ex marmor, et 
vas e gemma. 

Primus Idumaus refeto 
tu, M antua , palma ; et vi- 
ridis in campus templum 
de marmor pono propter 
aqua, tardus abl, ingens 
ubi flexus M, erro Min- 
cius. 

Magnus ubiquepretium 
virtus, sstimo; sed spes 
]Hretium non emo. 

Ter circum Ili&cus rap- 
to Hectcur (Hectora) mu 
rus, exanimusque auruni 
corpus vendo Achilles. 

Foste&quam nuUus pre- 
tium libertas video hie ve- 
nalis ace, (incensis) * qui 
neut. plur. aedifico ccspi, 
copiae in Boeotia transf ero. 

Alius peto Grscia, ali- 
us Macedonia, omnis neui. 
plur, ferrum proterens : 
tantusque terror Gallicus 
n<Mnen sum impf., ut etiam 
rex, non lacessitus, ultro 
pax ingens pecunia mer- 
cor impf subj. 

Causa cognitus oft/., 
caput {absolutus)y pecu- 
nia multo p^'9 isque 
(eaque) lis quinquaginta 
talentum aestimo petf,, 
quantus in classis ace. 
sumptus fio pf»gsf' 
Hie pecunia quod noa 
possum imjgf. solvo 
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ialo the pttbiio prtson, md 
tbore lie ended Us laet dey. 



con^io p«!/. ibique " 
occ* ebeo su|Hremus. 



Adam. — ^Rule 48. Obs. % 



Hanger costs litUe, loathing 
much. His leagvie of friendship 
with iEneas shall cost him not a 
little. 

The time shall come to Turaus, 
when he shall wish he had pur- 
chased at a great price the not 
having touched Pallas, and when 
he shall detest these spoils and 
this day. 

Strike ye now the blow. This 
the prince of Ithaca wants, and 
the two sons of Atreus would pur- 
chase it at a great price. 

He is about to sell his corn for 
ZB much as he can, for he values 
it at a very high price. 



Panros fiimes coasto, 
magnus festidium. Haud 
ille dot, 8lo iEneius neui. 
phtr. parvus hospktum 
pmr, 

Tempus sum^ Tonnis, 
cum opto fut. suhj. emp- 
tiis ncc. magnus intaetus 
Pallas (PaUanta), et cum 
spolium iste diesque odi. 

Jamdudum sumo poena 
pbir. Hie neut, Ith&cus 
nom. volo subj» et magnus 
mercor pres, suhj, Atride. 

Frumentum suus quim 
pluiimus {vendUianis)y 
nam ispermiLgnus estimO. 



'Temtt, qucmtiy pfuns, minoris, when used withcmt a sub- 
stantive, are put in the gen. ; but, when a substantive is ex- 
pressed, are put in the abl. 



The eager man bought it for as 
much as Pythius {leased. I do 
not sell dearer thaa others, bat 
perhaps cheaper. Nothing will 
cost a fath^ less than his son. 

Fer as the whole common- 
wealth is oi more importance 
than the consulship <Nr prietorshipy 
so that ought to be administer- 
ed wkh greater care than these 
be sought after. 



Eino homo cupidus tan- 
tus, quantus Pythius volo. 
Non plus vendo quam cas- 
ter, fortasse etiam minor. 
Res nullus minor consto 
paler tUU, qukm filius nom* 

Nam,q^is ( j«io) univer- 
sus respublica plus sum 
qxkknt consuiatus aut pns" 
tura, is (eo) major cura 
«(6/., ille iicfi* adnttnklfa 
inf, qukm hie mevi. pbir^. 
peto inf. debeo inf. 



ftnrTAX. 



Hi 



That stew-pan which he latelj Authepsa ille qui 

bought at so great a price. When tns pretium nuper mercor. 

there might be a possibility of re- CUram pretium minor {red' 

deeming the captiyes for a less imendi) captivns oopia fio 

price. ^''Vf' ^^' 

Adam. — ^Rule 24. 



l^icorus valued pleasure at a 
great rate, but no possession is to be 
valued at a higher rate than virtue. 

Hephestion was dead, whom 
Alexander, as might be easily un- 
d^stood, had valued very highly. 



He has not altogether forced 
me to believe these [things,] and 
yet I know not whether all that- 
he has said may not be true : 
how^very I value it little. 

They all [began] to envy me, 
and to backbite me ; I cared not 
a straw ; they envied me miser- 
ably, and one more than ordina- 
ry, whom [the king] had made 
master of the Indian elephants. 

But thou snatchest away all 
my hope, thou perhaps carest not 
a straw what becomes of me, so 
thou mayest serve him. 

But those who were about him 
did not suffer him ; because they 
saw, that if Eumenes [was] re- 
ceived, they shoul4 all be of 
small account in comparison of 
him ; but Antigonus himself was 
so incensed, that he could not be 
appeased but by a great expecta- 
tion of the greatest advantages. 



Epicurus voluptas mag- 
nus lestimo, sed nullus 
possessio plus estimandus 
sum qu^m virtus. 

Morior plupf, Hephs- 
stio, qui unus aec. Alex- 
ander, qui neut, faoOe in- 
telligo possum impf. subj,, 
plurimus facio. 

Non impello ego, ut hie 
nunc omntno credo impf. 
subj. atque baud scio an 
qui neut. plur, dicosum ve- 
rus omnis neut. pbtr. : sed 
parvus pendo. 

Invideo omnis ego, et 
mordeo clanciilum ,* ego 
non floccus pendo inf.; il- 
le invideo misere, veriim 
unus tamen imp-inse, qui 
prseficio elephanius Indjh 
cus. 

At enim spes omnis eri- 
pio, tu fortasse quis nettt. 
(me) iio subj, parvus euro, 
dum ille consulo indic. 

Sed non patior perf, is 
qui circa sum imperf. ; 
quod video ifi^pf-t Eu- 
menes abl. receptus abl.^ 
omnis prse ille parvus {fw 
turos) ipse; autem An- 
tigonus. adeo sum incen- 
stts, ut nisi magnus spes 
magnus res lenio non pos- 
sum ttn^. subf. 



. • 
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SNOLI8H TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

Tour ancestors carried on wars with AntiochuSy with Phii- 
ip, with the iEtolians, with the Carthaginians. (When ut, 
at ad) the Esquiline gate, I trod on (subj,) the Macedonian 
laurel ; with fifteen men badly clothed, (I ipse) came (subj,) 
(thirsty sitiens) to the Ccelimontane gate, in which place a 
fireedman (of mine mihi) had hired (subj,) a house for me, a 
renowned (commander imperatori as I was only two days be- 
fore ex hdc die biduo ante). That (iUud) also will be my 
(dot. phir.) care (dot.) (that ut) Cratippus may be together 
with him ; that he might be (more together vnd pHis) with 
his mother. My son frequently went Ihither with those, who 
(had been lovers of Chrysis amdrant Chrysidem), He left 
his wife here with his mother ; and for her I wish that she 
may spend the remainder of life with a husband who may be 
more fortunate. An image of brass. All the ^ips were 
made (of ex) oak. Pallas had shut up Erichthonius in a 
basket woven (of c^e) Actaean twigs (^ng,). All the columns 
were made (of e) marble ; and the goblets of gold (studded 
distinfta) with jewels. Demosthenes taught for a talent. 
That victory cost the Carthaginians (dot,) (much blood muUo' 
rum sanguine) and [many] wounds. A scruple is worth 
(twenty vicenis) sesterces. Let us see in what (manner ra- 
Hone) the goods of that man (will be sold venierint). He let 
his house (for a hundred pounds centum cmreis). He wishes 
to sell his country for gold. Life is not to be bought at every 
price. I bought the books at a great price. (Many a place 
of honour phtrtmus honos) is sold for gold. 

7^ a^ectives without the substantives, vili, parvo, paululo, &c. 

Thou valuest thyself (perhaps forte) at a little rate. This 
fish-pond is not to be valued at nothing. (The beast beUua) 
is larger by half. I sold the house (at a cheap rate viK), 
which I had bought for too much money. Reverence thy el- 
ders ; it will not cost thee (dot,) much. 

These acgectives without substantives are used in the genitive : 
tanti, quanti, pluris, minoris, S^e, 

For how much hast thou bought that horse t Truly, for more 
than (I wished veUem), He is more esteemed than anoth- 
)er. The field is worth much more now than it was then. No 
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(abundance vis) of gold and cnlver is to be esteemed of more 
value than virtue. One eye-witness is of more consequence 
than ten (witnesses bj hearsay aurUi). (Ccmsider not noU 
s^eddre) how much die man may be [worth.] 

J^kese genitives, magni, parvi, maximi, &c., are pecuUarfy 

added to verbs of esteeming, 

I value thee not (thus much hgus). He little regards the 
advice of his father, and does not value his mother's tears (a 
straw ^ocet). I have always valued thee most highly [and] 
deservedly (Chreines Chremey Who is this who so litde re- 
gards the gods ? The dangers of death and of exile are to be 
little regarded. He hindered me to-day, (and at a time when I 
turn autem qui) should have valued {perf, subj.) him a 
straw. A wise man values pleasure at a very little rate, and 
values no possession more than virtue (ace,). 

Had hired, condiUo : may spend, eAgo ; the remainder of life, (rdi- 
quam vUam) : basket, eista : cost, at9 : is worth, vaUo* : he let, weo : 
M sold, veneo : cost, consto ; much, {magno) : to esteem, kahM : m 
worth, {est)', regards, pendo; to v9hie,facio: are to be regarded^ 
(esse ducenda) : he hindered, (remorcUus est). ^ 



Adam.—- Rule 20, 21 & 27. 
MODEL. 

He abounds in riches. He Divitiis abundat. Ca- 

is free from all feult. ret omni culpa. 

They load the ships with Naves onerant auro. 

gold. Let him discharge the Justitiae fungatur^officiis* 
duties of justice. 

Use thy own judgment. As Utere tuo judicio. 

though tfaou wert in need of Quasi tu hujus mdigeag 

his father. patris. 

* ValeOf to be worth, generally governs tiie dUaihe; but Varro 
has once used It with an accusative, as, D«tiam didij qudd Dxiros «rt» 
valebant, ^* tiiey were called denarii, because they were worth ten 
pieces of brass money." Here, perhaps, ctneiter, or some other (49(>o< 
ation,«may be understood before denos. 
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LATIN CXERCISES. 



EXE&CISE 

AU are rich, say the Stoics, 
who can enjoy the air and •the 
earth. We must not use friend- 
ships as we do flowers, that are 
pleasing only as long as they are 
fresh. 

He who is disposed to speak 
* against another, ought to be him- 
self free from every fault. Thou 
wilt free me from great fear, pro- 
Tided there be a wall between 
me and thee. 

Go from the city, Catiline, 
deliver the republic from fear: 
go, if thou waitest for that word, 
into banishment. 

Let Cneius Pompey, now 
dead, and the many others, be 
free from the imputation of guilt, 
of madness, of parricide. 

Employ me, either for your 
leader, or your fellow-soldier. 
Neither my body nor mind shall 
forsake you. 
s Our forefathers never wanted 
either conduct or courage ; nor 
did pride hinder them from imi- 
tating the customs of other na- 
tions, if they were laudable. 



In the winter, the frirmers 
mostly enjoy what they have 
gained, and, rejoicing with one 
another, provide mutual enter- 
tainments. 

What [is become of] the boy 
Ascanius? Lives he still, and 
breathes the air? Has the boy 
any concern for his lost mother? 



54. 

Omnis sum dives, dico^ 
Stoicus, qui coelum et 
terra fruor possum. (Non 
est tUendum) amicitia ut 
flos abL, tamdiu gratus 
quamdiu recens. 

Qui paratus sum in al- 
ter €Kc. dico^ debeo ca- 
reo omnis vitium. Mag- 
nus ego metus libero\ 
dummodo inter ego atque 
tu murus intersum subj, 

Egredior ex urbs, Cati- 
lina, libero respublica me- 
tus : in exilium, si hie 
vox exspecto, proficiscor. 

(Liceat} Cn. Pompeius 
dot, mortuus, (Uceat) mul- 
tus alius careo^ scelus ve- 
ro crimen, furor, parrici- 
dium. 

Vel imperator, vel miles 
ego utorplur. Neque ani- 
mus neque corpus a tu 
plur. absum. 

Majores noster neque 
consilium gen, neque au- 
dacia^ctt. unquam egeo; 
neque superbia obsto, quo 
minus institutum alienus, 
•si modo probus sum impf. 
imitor impf. suhj. 

Frigus jp/t/r. partus abl. 
sing, agricola plerumque 
fruor, mutuusque inter sui 
Isetus convivium euro. 

(Quid) puer Ascanius? 
Supero-ne, et vescor aura ? 
(Ecqua) tamen puer dot. 
sum amissus cura parens 
gm. 



SYNTAX. 
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He sees many visionary Iwms 
fluttering about in wondrous 
waySy hears various sounds, and 
enjoys an interview with the 
gods. 

Having met, they join hands, 
seat themselves in the midst of 
the court, and at length enjoy 
unrestrained conversation. 

As the victory was the The- 
bans', Epaminondas, whilst he 
performs the office, not only of a 
general, but of a very valiant 
soldier, is grievously wounded. 

» 

He [Philip] orders the statue 
to be sent to him, if he wished to 
fulfil his vow; he promises not 
only that it should be set up, 
but also that it should remain 
undisturbed. 

They [the Scythians] live 
upon milk and honey. The use 
of wool and of clothes is un- 
known to them, and though they 
are pinched by continual cold, 
yet they use skins both of great 
and sinall animals. 

Thou indeed bestowest so 
many [benefits] on thy [friends], 
that they, who enjoy thy liberal- 
ity, seem to me to be sometimes 
more happy than thyself, who 
dispensest so much to them. 



Multus modus M.pbar, 
simulacrum video vofi- 
tans mirus abl, phir,, el 
varius audio vox, fiuorque 
deus gen, phtr, collo- 
quium. 

Congressus jungo dex- 
tra. mediusque abl. pbtr, 
resldo sedis abl, pbu'. et 
licitus tandem sermo firuor. 

Cum victoria Thebani 
sum impf. svibj., Epami- 
nondas, dum non dux tan- 
tum, verum etiam fortis 
miles officium fiingor,grav- 
Iter vulnero. 

Ille, si votum fimgor 
volo impf, subj., statua sui 
mitto jubeo ; non modo ut 
pono pres, subj., verum 
etiam ut inviolatus maneo 
pres. subj., polliceor. 

Lac et mel vescor. 
Lana is dof . phtr. usus ac 
vestis ignotus, et quan- 
quam continuus frigus 
plur. uro subf.y pellis ta- 
men ferlnus phtr. aut mu- 
rinus abl. phtr. utor. 

Itaque tribuo tu quidem 
tuus ita multus neut.phir.^ 
ut ille interdum. videor 
pres. subj. ego sum beatus, 
qui tuus liberalitas fruor, 
quam tu ipse, qui ille tarn 
multus neut. plur. con- 
cedo. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

He filled the goblet with wine. I will always admit thee 
to my (table mensd). He uses deceit and abuses the books. 
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(Indeed I do not think myself worthy kaud eqtndem me dignar) 
of such honour (a&/.). I do not want advice (abL), To be 
free from fault is a great consolation. Use [thy] ears more 
frequently than [thy] tongue. For he [Pausanius] not only 
changed (his country patrios) manners, but even (its furni- 
ture cuUum) and dress. He used {in^-) royal equipage, the 
Median robe : Median and Egyptian guards attended [him]. 
He [Meneclides], because he saw iimpf.) (that) Epaminon- 
das (excelled Jlorere) in military affaurs (singX (used solebat) 
to exhort the Thebans, that they should pre&r peace to war, 
(lest the service ne opera) of that general should be wanted. 
To him he says, '' Thou deceivest thy countrymen (with that 
word verho), (in dissuading them quod kos avocas) from war : 
fr>r thou recommendest slavery [under] the name (dbl) (of 
peace oiii) ; for (peace pax) is pipcured by war. Therefore 
they, who wish to enjoy it (long diuttnd), ought to be exercised 
in war. Wherefore, if ye wish to be the leaders of Greece, 
(you must use vobis utendum est) the camp, not the palsestra. 
Agesilaus ceased not to help his country by whatsoever 
means he could. For when the Lacedaemonians (particularly 
pr<Bcipul) wanted {impf. suhjJ) money, he was the security 

idat,) to all (plur,) who had revolted from the king, by whom 
plur.) being presented with a great [sum of] money, he re- 
lieved his country. (He obtained leave of impetrdvit a) Cras- 
sus, that he should have the same terms {sing,) of submission. 
(With cum) these he shares the>reward, and exhorts them that . 
they should remember [that] they [were] bom free (and to 
command et imperio). (With these hisce) omens, Catiline, 
with the highest prosperiQr to the republic, and with thy [own] 
ruin and destruction, and with the destruction of those who 
have joined themselves with thee [in] every wickedness and 
[in] parricide, go thou (to ad) [this] impious and abominable 
war. [Her] house is hid in the deep (recesses vaMhus) of a 
cave, wanting (light sole), not pervious to any wind ; sad, and 
very full of sluggish cold, and which is always void (suhj,) of 
fire, (abh) always abounds (subj,) in darkness. 

Admit, commtmTco.* equipage, oopard^tu; the Median robe, «e5^ 
MedXeus; Median, (Medi); ^ards, (saielUtes): wanted, desidiro: 
ncommendtstjeoneUio : exereiaedyexertitdtus: ceased, dw»to; what- 
■oever means, quicunque res : security, presidium : have, vtor ; terms, 
€9mdUi6: he shares, commurHco: prosperity, aabu; ruin, pesds; de- 
struction, pemiow; abominable, ii^an«#; deep, tmti«. 






aiH^jbX. 
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Adam. — Rtstx 3S d& €ft 

Obs. 3 to Rule 7, and Obs. 1 tio Rule Id 

MODEL. 

He Eeacued me from death. Eripiiit me mortt. 

Thej take away friendship Amiciuam e viti toUunt 

from 1^. Take us from these Eripite nos ex miserib. 
miseries. 

I did that^ when I was con* Me consule, id feci, 

sul. I being thy guide, thou Me duce, tutus ens. 
wilt be safe. 

I am tonnented in my mind. Discrucior animi. 

His teeth are white,, his hair is Candet dentes, rubet ca» 



red* 



pillos. 



Exercise 55. 



My Enemies have taken away 
from me my things, not myself. 
Begone then, and remove this 
terror from me. 

I have received a consolatory 
letter from Cassar, dated at His- 
palis the last day of April. 

This speech being ended, he 
dismissed the council. 

CsBsar ordered the gates to be 
shut, and the soldiers to depart 
from the town, lest the inhabit- 
ants should receive any injury 
fr(Mn the soldiers by night. 

And they solicit the other es- 
tates, that thev should rather per- 
sist in that Im^rty which they had 
received from their ancestors, 
Ihan to endure the Roman sla- 
very. 

The Germans, having heard 
11 



Inimicus mens mens 
neut. plur. ego dai. non 
ego ipse adimo. Quamdb- 
rem discedo, atque hie 
ego dot, timer eripio. 

A Csesar litter® accipio 
consolatorius, datus {prid. 
Kal. Mai. HispSU), 

Hie oratio habitus, con- 
cilium dimitto. 

Cssar porta claudo, 
milesque ex op{Mdum ex- 
eo jubeo, ne (gt^om tiociu) 
oppidanus a miles injuria 
accipio. 

Reliquusque civitas sol- 
licito, ut male permaneo 
in is libertas qui a majo- 
res accipio, quslm Roma- 
nus gen, pbtr, servUu^ per- 
fera 

Oermanus, post tergum 
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damor auditos ; qamn 
suus interficio inf. |me55. 
video tflMif. sui^., arma ab- 
jectuSySignumque militaris 
relictus, sui ex castra ejicio. 
Quum ad ccmfluens 
Mosa et Rh^ias pervenio 
subj., fiiga 4ei^>eratiiSy 
magnus num^rus iateirfeo 
tus, reliquus sui in flumen 
precipito, atque ibi timor, 
lassitude, et vis fkunen op- 
pressus nom. pereo. 

Quantus pecunia |)ftir. 
vir ab uxor, dos nomen, 
accipio, {icadas) ex suus 
bonum, aestimatio &ctuSy 
cum dos pkir, commuoi- 
CO ; {c&njuneHm ratio) ha- 
beo hie omnis pecunia, 
fructusque setvo {servanr 
tur). 

Theutomfitus, rex Nitio- 
briges, subito in taberna- 
culum oppressus, ut meri- 
dies conquiesco J7A(^., su^ 
perior corpus gen> pars 
nudatus, vulneratus equus, 
vix sui ex maims praedans 
miles eripio impfi subj. 

Doleo animus ahl,^ tre 
mo artus occ., animus ^€it. 
sui ango, et sesroto ani- 
mus oS/., magis quim 
corpus. 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

He could (perf.) take away s^ty from good [men]. Q. 
Titurius Sablnus with (the ins) fiu'ces, which he had received 
fromCffisar, {comes jpervenit) into the borders of the Unetti. To 



a noise behind them; when thej 
saw their [families] slain, having 
thrown down their arms, and 
having forsaken their military 
standards, flew from the camp. 

When they had arrived at the 
confluence of the Meuse and 
Rhine, their flight being stopped, 
a great number being slain, the 
rest precipitated themselves into 
the river, and there, being over- 
come with fear and fatigue, and 
by the violence of the stream, 
they perished. 

As much monej as the hus- 
bands receive with their wives, 
in the name of a dowry, so much 
of their own goods, a calculation 
being made, they join to that 
fortune ; a joint account of all 
this money is k^pt, and its inter- 
est preserved. 

Theutomatus, king of the Age- 
nois, being suddenly surprised 
in his t^Qt, as he reposed himself 
at noon, the upper part of his bo- 
dy being naked, his horse being 
wounded, scarcely escaped from 
the hands of the plundering sol- 
diers. 

He was grieving in mind, he 
trembled as to his limbs, he tor- 
mented himself inwardly, and was 
sick in mind more than in body. 
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lake away from aniDther (da$,) is both cositrary to jaatice tmd 
against nature. He plucks the sword [from] the scabbard. 
Finally (that it was better preestdre) to be killed in battle 
than not to recover [thoir] former renown, in war (ffen») and 
. the liberty which they received {subj,) from [their] ancestors. 
CflBsar, (having sent pramsso) his cavalry, follows [with] all 
his forces. These things being transacted, all Graul being sub-' 
dued,^ so great an qpinion of this war (prevailed perldta esi^ 
among ad) the barbarians, that ambassadors were sent {imp/, 
subj,) to Ciesar from the nations which (lived incoUrent) be- 
yond the Rhine, who promised (impf, subf.) (that they would 
give him hostages, and submit to his commands se obdiks 
daturas^ imperdtajfacturas). And now-the day had shorten- 
ed thjs (mid-day media£) shadows of things, and 4iie sun was 
distant (equdly ex <Bquo) [from] either (extremity of heaven 
metd), O Pyriimus, she exclaiiped, what calaipity has taken 
thee «firom me {dat^ ? He converted the earth (phtr.) into 
the form of a sea, and took away (the harvests apes) [from] 
the husbandmen. I have received from Aristocntus three 
letters, which I have nearly obliterated with [my] tears. 
(Thou actest facts) absurdly, (to torment qui ctngca) thyself 
in mind (gen^. 

To take away, nvferoi to take fi^ay, detrdko; contrary to, (o/tff- 
tMHn a) : he ]^ucka, eri^^ : finally, postr€7nd ; battle, aeiea : being 
transacted^ ^tjteff; being subdued, paeatus: a8ea,^etem.' to oblite- 

PHRASES. 

1. I am not in &ult. 2. He 1. Yaco culpa {MX 

attends to philosophy. 3. I am 2. yacophiloso|:^ia(£ia^.). 

not at leisure. 4. He stripped 3. Non vaco (3pers. ego 

him of his goods. elat,). 4. Exuo is bonum. 

1. To set oat where the walls 1. Urbs designo ara* 
of a city should be. 2. To de- trum (abl) or moenia de- 
molish a town. signo sulcus (abl), 2. Im- 

primomurus (dat.ph) hos- 
tilis (ace) aratrum (ace) 

1. To run through so many l.Fungortotpericulum, 
dangers, and to die. 2. To be et ftingor latum. 2. Sol- 
free from the obligation of an oath, vo religio sacramentum. 

1. To lose one's labour, not 1. Opera abutor, non 

witboot a cause. 2. I would injuria (abh), 2. Paucus 



BfMk « littfe wiA «iiee, «Bd >wffl ((ai.pl) mfnth^Wpm- 

taHk briefly. cwb (dW. jil) Ak 

1, To come to be a man. % 1. Ezeedo ex qptiebiis 

Hear ine a little; I 'have just (pi.). 2. Amcidto pancvs 

eawe to be angry. (o6t pi-), jns (fM-) (^ras- 

c&r.) 

To go to law, and swear with lAs (ace. pi.) eeqoor, 

a<8afe c<Hi8cience. etfiquidus ((M. aing.) jato. 

To ait still and do nothing, Compreasos (M. pi) 

and to grow sM. hmouu foA?. jfi.) aedeo, et 

Gongelo otinra (obi.) 

TTo have two istrings to one's Duplex spea (a5/.}ator, 

bow, and to guess right et conjectura (abl) oon- 

# sequcHT. 

BecapUvHaiory Exerebse. 

Te have before [your] eyes Catifiiie^ that most aodaicioiii 
of men. And now the (high summa) Uyps of the villagsa (at a 
distance procmV) smoke. The frieiMlship of Orestes and Py- 
Uldes (aequired adepta est) immortal ftume (afiMMug posteri^ 
ajMM? posteras). The greatest of benefits are those :fFhiGh 
we receive from our parents. (No beast mdla heUuanm) is 
wiser than the dq>hant. There is no one of us without fault. 
Ripheup (also e^. &lls^ (who qui wms) was ^e moat juat 
(among in) the'Trojans, and (the strictest in integrity srmidii- 
tissimus aqui). Orgetorix was by &r the noblest and richest 
(among apud) the Swiss. O faaffpi the ornament of Phoebus, 
and acc^table at the banquets of supname .lupitei. (Some 
pars) think [thatl a thousand verses like nune iigef^ might 
be spun out in a day. Diogenes, hei^g asked at what age a 
wife may be taken, said, " By young men not as yet, by M 
men never/' He drew a ditch of twM^y .feet witii jperpen- 
dicular sides. The goats themsehea shafi bro^ hoaae their 
udders, distended with milk. Aurora <^ne4 ^e ftari^ 
doors and (the courts atriii) full of roses. And around the 
Trojan matrons [stand] dishevelled [as to their] hair, (accord- 
ing to custom de more). What is more ahamelol ar more 
base than an effeminate man ? Caius Lselius, when an iBh ecn 
fellow said to him [that! he was nnwu^thy of his :aattsiian, 
replied, "But, by Hercules, thou urt not unworthy of thine.'* 
The authctf ity of the aenate [has been] betrayed to a {muA 
virulent acer?bBM) enemy ; your power [has been] betrayed « 
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the republic (has Wen set to sale vendUs fint) at home and 
abroad. It is more laborious to conquer one's self than an 
enemy, (^he more quo) ignorant any one [is], (the more eo) 
impudent The longer Simonides considered the nature of 
God, the more obscure the thing appeared to him. This con- 
dition [was] so much the more grievous to them, by how 
much it was the later. He pays to me the money wiUi his own 
huid. To every one his own verses are the most beautiful. 
We have seen the breast (of thee hmm), a simple man. He 
drew two weapons out of his arrow-bearing quiver, of differ- 
ent workmanship : the one drives away love, the other causeff 
bve. He acquired to himself the greatest glory. I hate a 
wise man, who is not wise to himself. In all things, the 
agreement of aU nations is (to be thought putanda) the law of 
nature. It is [the duty] of soldiers to obey their general. It 
is [the part] of a magnanimous man, [in] agitated affairs, (to 
pardon conservdre) the multitude, [and] to punish the guilty. 
Propitious [virgin], pity, I ][>ray, the son and the sire; fiv 
thou canst [effect] all [things]. (It is the part of a Roman 
Romdnum est) to act and to suffer bravely (o^*. neitt. phtr.)» 
He condemns his son-in-law of ^wickedness. He was charged 
with this crime in the assembly by his enemies. He assassin- 
ates Polydorus, and by violence (possesses |)o/2^r) his gold 
(a&/.). Thou art accustomed to forget nothing (but /Usi) in- 
juries (acc.y (Wherefore quippe) all, forgetting their wives 
(gen,) and children, and (their uista,nt hnginquuB a dome) 
warfare, (regarded ducehant) the Persisub gold, and the wealth 
of the whole East, as now their own plunder {cbcc.) ; nor (did 
they think of mendnerant) the war and the dangers, but 
of [these] riches. No man can serve pleasure and virtue (at 
the same time simul). (But most of the youdi eaterum jth 
venius pleraque especially moxim^ of the nobility neibiUum) 
favoured (impf, sing.) the undertakings of Catiline. I envy 
^not indeed die good fortune or condition of any Citizen or 
fellowH9oldier ; nor do I wish, by depressing another, (to ex- 
alt exttjtUsse) teyself They often advise her that she should 
moderate [her] love, {dot.) and apply consolation to [her] inat- 
tentive (lit. deaf) mind. iEneas commands [his] associates to 
bend {their] course, and to turn [their] prows [towards] land ; 
9hd joyous {he enters succedit) the shady riv&t. Compare ye 
this'peace (withctrm) that war. We have {est put for kabenf 
ripe apples; I have a pipe (composed compacta) of aevi.il 

II* 
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Qneqaa] (feeds ricwfts). The sea is a destnictioii to greedy 
mariners. To ^tiese {inen] ease, riches, (desirable eptamUB) 
to others, were a faforden and misery. Hunger teaches a man 
many [things]. Can I teach thee letters 1 Hov many more 
men have l^en destroyed by the violence of men, that is, by 
wars and seditions, than by every (other relifud) calamity! 
Never shall he disconcert me (by his measures canmio), never 
(shaD he baffle pervertet) me by any artifice ! Thrice had 
AchiUes dragged Hector round the Trojan walls, and was 
seUing the breatMess corpse for gold. The eager man bought 
it (for as much as ianii quaati) rythius wished. Hephesti<m 
was dead (whom quern unum) Alexander,, (as quod) might be 
easily understood, had valued very highly. AU are rich, say 
the Stoics, who can enjoy (the air ccilo) and the earth. Go 
fr(»n the city, Catiline, free the republic from fear ; go, if thou 
waitest for that word, into banishment. Use [thy] ears more 
frequently than, thy tongue. He rescued me [from] death 
(£2a^.). This speech (being ended halntd),he dismissed the 
council. Cssar ordered the gates to be shut, iind the sol- 
diers to depart from the town, lest the inhabitants should .i»- 
ceive any mjnry from the soldiers by night These things 
being transacted, all Gaul (being pacified pacaid)^ so great 
an pinion of this war prevailed among the barbarians, that 
ambassadors were sent to Csesar from the nations which lived 
beyond the K)iine, (who qu€B) prqmised that they would 
give him hostnges, (and submit to his c(xnmands in^^dta 
fiuturm). 



Ai^AM.-— Rule 38.* 

PASSIVE VERBS. 

MODiBL. 

He was condemned for Pioditionis est dam* 
treason. Small ithings are coast- nitus* ParVa magms 
pared with great. ~ conf(»«itur. 

* _ '- ' ' ' ' , ' ' - - 1 i I r - 

~ *. Whatever jb theacauative^ alier an active mh must be the nttn- 
inative to it after a passiye verb, whilst the other case is retained nn- 
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He wiU be belov«d by w. .AnobiBdaigelBr. Ifcii 
I am sol luideistood by aoy iiitdEger vS&. 

Whit wiH become of my De fratre quid fitt? 
brother? 

ExERCisii: 56. 

He [Alcitu&des] was edueat- Eduoo' firf, in deonM 

ed in the houae of Pericles^ in- Pericles, enidio a fiocrft- 

structed by Socrates. To bun tes. Hie, honor ^en.ergd, 

[Tbrasjbulufl]^ by way of i»> eorona a fiopulns datus 

spect, a crown was given by tbe sum. 
people. 

Perdiccas is slain at the rirer Pevdiecas apod flmnen 

der the governmeBt of the yerb,.wid ouuot heeeme iti nomiiMir 
tive; u, 

ACT. PAM. 

Do HH LiBBUM. Dfttor tibi ubxr. 

Namu FABULAjf Murdo. Surdo fabula nazmtiir. 

Ct^iiis BUM condemBArunt. Capitis ills est condemnatoB. 

Patbbak vino impleTit. Vmo fatcr i est impleta. 

WheB there are two aeeasatiyes, that of the person becomes the 
nominative; as, 

ACT. PASS. 

Doeebet pubbob gnuamatioam. Pceki docebantur granunaticam. 

It is tiMTefbre to be remembered, that nothing but that which is in 
the .aceusative after the active verb, whether denoting a person or a 
thing, can be the nominative to the verb in the passive voice ; as, 

*ACT. PASS. 

Persnadeo hoc tibi. Hoc tibi persuadetur, net Tu persnaderis. 

Hoc tibi dixi. Hoc tibi dictnm est, im< Dictoa es. 

In the expression Tn dictus esy tn denotes the subject of discourse, 
or the person op whom, not the person to wbqv, inlbrmation is giv- 
en. Hence it is, that, if a verb does not eovem the accusative in the 
active voice, it can have no .passive, unless imperaonaJly ; thus we 
say, Reristo ti6i, and oannot, therefitM, say TV resisterisy but Tibi re- 
sistitur. See more on this subject in Grant's Butitotes, p. 910. 

To this we may add, that the nominative to the active veiUmust be 
the ablative witii aotab after the passive veih > as, 

act. pass. 

•Aana fecit Vui.c abos JickSH. Arma -facta sunt AekUU a Vulgaito. 
AoBOLUS condidit Romam. Roma condita est « RoiiiULO. 
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Nile by Sdeucus and Antigo- 
nus. We are not (as it has b^n 
excellently written by Plato) 
born for ourselves alone. 

They were required by the 
king [Darius] to bum the bod- 
ies of the dead, rather than to 
bury them in the ground. Being 
impeached for this crime, and 
acquitted by the votes of his 
judges, he [Lysander] was sent 
to tibe relief of the Orchomeni- 
ans, and slain by the Thebana 
at Haliartus. 

Having entered upon his man- 
hood, he [Alcibiades] was be- 
loved by many; amongst them 
by Socrates, of whom Plato 
makes mention . in his Sympo- 
sium. 

The wall [was] common to 
either house; it was cleft by a 
small chink, which it had got 
when it was first built. This 
flaw [was] observed by no one 
for many ages. 

He [iEneas] shrouded in a 
cloud, wonderml to be spoken, 
passes through the midst, and 
mingles with^ the pe<^le, nor is 
he seen by any one. 

Demosthenes, the Athenian 
orator, being banished his coun- 
try for the crime of having tak- 
en gold of Harpalus, was in exile 
at Megara. He is recalled &om 
banishment by a ship sent to meet 
[him] l^ the Athenians^ 

What will become of me? I 
would rather be plundered than 
set to sale, or lashed by the re- 
bukes of ail [men]. 



• Nikts interfiiao a Seleur- 
cus et Antig6nus. (Ut 
prsclare scribo a Plato) 
non ego dot, solum nasco. 
Mortuus corpus cremo 
potius quam lerra obruo a 
rex jubeo impfi Accusa- 
tus hic crimen o^/., judex- 
que absoICitus sententia, 
Orchomenii dot. missus 
subsidium dof., occido a 
Thebani apud Haliartus. 



{Ifuwide) adolescentia, 
%mcfperf, a multus ; in is 
a Socrates, de quis men- 
tio facio Plato in Sympo- 
sium. 

Paries domos commu- 
nis (u^n^tie); fissus.sum 
im'pf* tenuis rima, qui du-, 
CO olim, cum ik) tmgfl subj. 
Is vitium nullus dot, per 
sffioulum k>ngus noto. 

Infero pres* sui aec, 
septus nebula, mirabilis 
netff. {dictu)y per medius 
plur. misceoque vir,^eque 
cerno uUus dot, 

Demosthenes, Atheni- 
ensis orator, pulsus palxia, 
oh crimen acceptus ab 
Harp&lus aurum, Meg&ra 
(Ahphin exulo. Revoco 
ab exiiium navis obviikm 
missus ab Athenienns. 

Quis de ego fio? Mak) 
compilo qukm veneo (ve^ 
nire), aut vapulo sermo' 
omnis. 
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Sanutimes ike^pr^^osUian a, ab^ or abb tt 



Thou sha]t be described l^ Scribo Yarius, Meoni- 

Varius, the soaring [imitator^ df us carmeQ ales abh, for- 

MaoBian veisse, -as .^rave, and ftts» et hmtiB Ttctttr. 
the (Conqueror of th^ enemies. 

The huntsman, unmindful of Maneo aub Jifpiter fi:i- 

• his tender wife, stays in the cold gidus venator^ tener cob^ 

air, whether a hind is seen by jux immemor, seu video 

his faithful hounds, or a Marsian JMt/I catulus cenra fidelis, 

bo^ has broken through his seu rumpo teres MaKSUs 

w^Il-wr ought tofls. apdr plags. 

filiaUfltt TO BE THENBD lUfiTO LAfflir* 

A boar is often heU (by a^mall.a turn fiU^gno) dqg. He is 

praised by somo, be is blamed by otherB. Th^ do not know 

Jthat] tiiese Ithii)gs] ^are taught esse pttiB&y^) hy them* I 

am neither lieard jiorseen by ax^ one (dtk.). Far jwilfaer 

are we thus (formed generdU) by nature, that we -should seem 

J^es. subj^y to be made (for ad ) qport and jesting ; but rather 

for severity and for certain greater andgraj^ir (pursuits simdia}* 

(The Phocensians Pkocenses), there^vc^y when thqy wore^de* 

prived (inmf, ^si^,) of their lands, children, and wives, (tlieir 

case rebm^ being desperate, (seized ^eea^paoer^) (the tei^ple 

itself of ApoUoi* Ai De^fihi, (one ^pwdam\ Phikxn^s [beiQg] 

their leader, as vif an^ry with &e jgod. The .house (waB 

valued Hcebai) at fagrctat.price. He sajrs [that] it waB(«8oaii<« 

dalous tiiiAg tndigmm^ £thai tiieirl wars should not he finish* 

ed, but (bought off r<^d^t) : and ,[thatj the en^my (shoubi hm 

repulsed sulmaveri) [by] a price, not [by] aimai :[Qy] 

these words iie exhorts the king^ .[now] aliensied ifrom 

Tissapheiaes (&tfj)i^^^^^>^^^'<^'l'''^ ^pns^sUbj,) Conoa 

(Conona) the Atli^iaii, .commander of the nava) wair, in the 

plac^ of him, who, .(having lost amissd!^ his .country {iiv] th^ 

War, iBas in banial^sient at Cyprus {g^.)^ AUbough he it 

(a villain sceiesfus), he will not commit (any thing<to-day Aoii^ 

9inquam) that he should be beaten (pres. subj.) 94g(BA^. (He 

is inade crea^r) at first praator, (soon After tnax) general, h^ 

the Muigantini, (with t^ud) whom he was iq vbi^iMiqiiaiii^, 

{firom] a Mtred of the Syraousaos, 
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AoAM«— Rule 30. d& Obs. 3 to Ride 3. 



INFINITITE MOOD. 



MODEL. 

I wish to know. Being or- 
dered to break the league. He 
was then worthy to be loved. 
It is time to go. 



Scire velim. Jussus 
confiindere foedus. Erat 
turn dignus amari. Tern- 
pus est abire. . 



Exercise 57. 



Who. could deceive a lover? 
Fortune can take away riches, 
not the mind. Nor indeed are 
all soils aUe to bear aU [things]. 

Remember to preserve an 
even mind in difficult circum- 
stances. One house is demolish- 
ed; but not one house [only] 
was worthy to perish. Wretched 
me ! Lest thou shouldest fall on 
thy face, or theMioms should 
tear thy legs, unworthy to be 
hurt. 

Being desirous to give [him] 
wounds in his tall neck, he 
broke his sword. And now [it 
is] time to loose the foaming 
necks of the horses. It is a vir- 
tue to have abstained from things 
that please us. 

All [things] pass away, ex- 
cept the love of God. But since 
there is so great a desire to 
know our misfortunes, and brief> 
ly to hear the last fate of Troy, 
I will begin. 

Then thus [she began] to 
speak, and to relieve. my cares 
with diese words. And the clan- 



Cluis fidlo possum un^. 
5«6;.amans? Fortunaopes 
auf^ro, mm animus pos- 
flom. Nee verd' term fefo 
omnis bmnis possum. 

iEquus* memfni (me- 
mento) res in arduus ser- 
vo mens. Occido unus^ 
domus; sed non domus 
unus pereo dignus sum. 
Ego ace. miser aec, f Ne 
pronus fern, cado^ pres. 
subj,^ indignusve hsdo 
eras seco sentis. 

{Cwpim$) altus do vul- 
nus coUum, cHisis frango. 
Et jam tempus equus fu- 
mans uAwo collum. Sum 
virtus pladtus M. pbtr. 
abstineo bonus oft/, pbir, 

Omnis pretereo pneter 
amo* Deus. Sed si tan- 
tus amor casus cognosce 
noster, et brevYter Troja 
supremus andio labor, in- 
cipio. 

Turn sic (ttfari), et 
cnra hie demo dictum. 
( Tyrrhenusque) tuba mu- 



* Here the infinitive is used for a substantive. 
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)0f of the Ttiaean trumpet [be- 
gan! to sound through the air. 

Tumus [begins], by slow de- 
grees, to retreat from the fight, 
and to make towards the river, 
and that part which is bounded 
by the stream: so much more 
fiercely the Trojans [continue] 
to press on him with loud ac- 
claim, and to form a band 
[around him]. 

Then a dreadfiil scene {ap- 
peared] OTer all the open plains : 
some pursued, some fled, some 
were slain, some taken : horses 
and men were mixed together in 
confusion ; and many, having 
received wounds, could neither 
fly nor lie still : they but endeav- 
oured to rise* and sunk down 
helpless: finally, all parts, as 
ht as sight could reach, were 
covered with darts, arms, dead 
bodies; and, amidst all, the 
ground stained with blood. 



gio per (mAhm) claa* 
gor. 

Tumua paulatim esee- 
do pugna, et fluvius pelo, 
ac pars qui cin£o amnia : 
(acrius hoc) l^ncri dt^ 
mor incumbo m^gnTf^ et 
glom^ro manus. 



Tum spectaciilum hor- ' 
ribilis in campus patens : 
sequor,* fugio ; occido, 
capio; equus, atque vir 
afflictus: ac multus, vul- 
nus acceptus, neque fugio 
(posse), neque quies ace* 
patior^; nitor modo ac 
statlm concido*: postre** 
mo omnis neutplur, (qud) 
visum sum impf. constra- 
tus telum, arma, cadaver, 
et (inter ea) humus infeo- 
tus sanguis. 



EKOUSH TO BE TURNED INTO JbATIN. 

I desire to learn. (I was just able jam poieram) to touch 
[i. e. reach] the slender boughs from the earth. And if 
ihon canst (stay awhile quid cessdi^e), rest under the shade. 
The hills begin (to recede se subducere), and, by an easy de- 
clension, to sink their ridge [down] as fiir as the water. She 
used to play, attended with Tyrian virgins. He rejoiced 
(imgf.y to wander in unknown places, [and] to see unknown 
rivers. Poets either wish to profit or to delight. We are 
(many ittcntert), and born to consume (the fruits of the earth 
fmges). And ye are prepared to serve rather than to com- 
mand. (Except pr€Bter) lamentationt ; except speaking.. 
Both flourishing [in their] ages ; Arcadians both ; and equal 

* XkeperuHt is understood before these infinitiVM. 
t The infinitive is to be oHed in this pUboe. 
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[began] to shudder wnk fear, and (to liruiitt MCMfm) Aet 
Uaaiag keks; aniA to. quench ^km holy fin ip^>^) ^ilvth 
IbiiiilaliHwaley ^/bntites^ (At pastiiig dkctsm)^ im (nmm» 
[begsn] ti» bw, apd aH d» grove tolw ffiM «Hh ttonplftinta^ 
and tke yaiB (<to be ^deseited lyfagMi) ^in ecnsefiMnQft cf ^ 



A0AM.-7RUIJS 31. 

PiLRTICIPUD^*) GEKDNSS, AND SUPINES 

MOHH.. 

Brm^bg presents* Air want- Donaferentes. Lucb 

m^ ligttt. W«tty of his own egens aer. Perta&aiun 

slc^^ ignaviam suam? 

We must make uae of our Utendum est aetlbte. 

age . To coBsuk the cnncles of Scitatima oraeuk Phoefai, 
Pfacebus. 

£XERCI3£ 5l8. 

In mm shall we beware of 
the south-wind, pernicious in 
autumn to our health. For a se- 
lect [number} went from aH ihe 
ships soliciting peace.' 
. And now indeed I yield, and, 
loathing combats, I renounce 
[them]. He, abhorring riches, 
inhabited ihe woods, and the 
country. 

The Germans are mortally 
hated by the Romans. They fre- 
quent houses, not woods, and, 
hating the light, fly in the night. 

&he offended with me, and, 
hating all the race of men, wan- 
dered upoa the mountains, enir 
ployed in the exareiaes of Diana. 



peir autniwimi 
jbImt. nooens Qcspiis phr. 
metuo auster. Cunctus 
nam leclus navis eo t>n^. 
orans venia. 

£t nunc cedo equtdem, 
pugnaque occ.exosusybn., 
relinquo. . Ble perosus 
(opes), silira et rus phtr. 
coio' in^f, 

Germanus Romanus 
ddi. perosus sum. Tec- 
tumque non sylva c^ebio, 
luxque ace. perosus fern, 
nox volo*. 

Ofiensusque ego gen., 
genus omnis perosus nr, 
m(ms erro impj., operitaa 
sludium Diana. 



STNTAX. 



Had t not been sick of mar- 
riage and the nuptial torch, to 
this one fr^Aty I might perhaps 
give way. 

In the meantime, Daedalus, 
growing weary of Crete and his 
long exile, and touched by the 
love of his native soil, was shut 
up by the sea. 

[There was] a piny wood by 
me many years beloved ; it was 
a wood on a lofty mountain, em- 
bowered with gloomy firs, and 
the maples' shady boughs, whitli- 
er they brought me sacred offer- 
ings. 

Reflect daily [that] thou 
shouldest resist anger. 1 am 
tran^K>rted with the desire of 
seeing your fathers. 
' Nor have I now any hope of 
seeing my ancient country, nor 
my pleasing children, and my 
much beloved sire. 

I shall not see the proud seats 
of the Myrmidons and Dolopians, 
nor will go to serve the Grecian 
dames. 

He had coine either to besiege 
thy house, or had laid snares for 
the senate. 
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Si Don pertsinui neut. 
thalamus gen. tiedaque 
{fuissety) hie unus culpa 
forsan poesam perf. sue* 
cumbo. 

Desd&lus interei (Cre^ 
ten) longusque perosus 
exilium, tactusque solum 
natalis amor, clausus sum 
itnpf. pelagus. 

Pineus sylva ego mul- 
tus dilectus per annus ; lu- 
cus in arx sum perf. sum- 
mus, quo sacrum pkir. 
fero impf. nigrans picea, 
517^. trabsque obscurus 
acernus. 

Quotidie meditor (re- 
sistendum) sum iracun- 
dia. Effero studium pater 
vester video. 

Nee ego dai. jam spes 
uUus video patria anti- 
quus, nee dulcis natus, 
exoptatusque parens. 

Non ego Myrmidon 
sedes Dolopesve superbus 
aspicio, aut Grains servio 
supine mater eb. 

Is aut domus tuus op- 
pugno venio, aut insidis 
senatus facio. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

A direful pestilence fell [on my] people (plur.) [from] the 
anger of unjust Juno, hating (a country named from her 
rival rftc^as apeHice terras). (He frequents tofoY) the pools 
and spreading lakes, and, hating fire, selected the rivers con- 
trary to flames (to dwell in qwi^ colat). Wars detested by 
mothers. Demetrius, weary of a private though opulent life, 

[privately tadius) meditates flight into the kingdom. For 
in] a short time after, hating Agathdcles, his son, whom he 
12 
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had apfiointed (as successor in successionem) of [hb] king- 
dom, by whom he had prosperously carried on many wars, 
not only (beyond what is usual with a ^ther, but with other 
meaptiinum verum etiam humdnum ultra morexn)^ (destroyed 
interfecit) [him by] poison, (by his agent Arsinoe ministrd 
Arsinoe), [his] st^Hnother. 



Adam. — Rule 32. 

the construction of gebunbs. 

MODEL. 



We must deliberate. The 
lust of power. Paper useful 
for writing. For imitation. By 
doing nothing. By enjoying. 
A boy fit for sustaining labour. 



Deliberanduin est no- 
bis. Dominandi cupido. 
Charta utilis scribendo.. 
Ad imitandum. Nihil 
agendo. Fruendo. Puer 
perpetiendo labori ido- 
neus. 



Exercise 59. 
The Gerund in dum with the verb est. 



We must carefully turn away 
from them. The other [accus- 
ers] must not only not be pardon- 
ed, but they must be opposed vig- 
orously. 

Nor indeed are they to be re- 
garded, who will advance that 
we should be very angry with 
our enemies, and will judge this 
to be [the part] of a brave and 
heroic spirit 

We must take care, lest the 
punishment be greater than the 
crime ; and lest some be ques- 
tioned only, and' others punished 
for the same misdemeanors. 

We should take care that the 
a^^etites may be obedient to rear* 



Ab is sum diligentids 
decllno. Cster dot, mm 
modo nihil ignosco, sed 
etiam acrjfter sum resisto. 

Nee vero (audiendi), 
qui graviter irascor inimi- 
cus puto, (idque) mag- 
nanimus et fortis vir sum 
censeo. 

Caveo sum etiam, ne 
magnus poena qu^m cul- 
pa sum; et ne idem de 
causa alius plector, alius 
ne appello quidem. 

Efficio^ autem sum, ut 
appetitus ratio obedio, is^ 
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son, neither shpuid they run be- que ace, neque prmamo 
fore it, nor tlurough sloth and pres. svibj. iiec propter pi- 
heaviness disregard it : and the gritia, aut ignavia desero : 
mind should be tranquil, and free 
from all disturbance. 



sumque pres, subf, tMn- 
quillus, atque omnis per- 
turbatio animus pbtr, ca- 
reo. 



The Gerund in di. 



Upon which account these 
men, being fond of war, were 
affected with great grief. But 
there is one time for soliciting,, 
another for prosecuting. 

He has those accusers, who 
[have] not [been prompted] to 
this impeachment by the grudge 
of [personal] resentments, but 
who have been drawn into these 
resentments by their zeal for im- 
peaching. 

Servius here ^embarked with 
me in the city warfare of giving 
opinions, pleading causes, and 
drawing contracts, [a business] 
iiiU of perplexity and vexation. 

This they the more easily 
performed a great part of the 
summer. Because our ships were 
kept back by storms, and the 
danger of sailing was very great 
in the vast and open sea, in high 
tides, and where there were few 
or no ports. 



Quis de causa homo, 
hello cupidufl, magnus do- 
lor afficio impf, Sed alius 
tempus sum peto, alius 
persequor. 

Habeo is accusator, non 
qui odium inimicitia ad 
{accusandum), sed qui 
studium accuse ad ini- 
micitia descendo impf. 
suhj, 

Servius hie sequor ego 
cum hie urbanus militia 
ace, -respondeo, scribo, ca- 
veo, plenusy«m. occ. soli- 
citddo ac stom&chus. 

Hie fietff. (eo) facii^ 
comp, facio impf. magnus 
pars ace, sestas. Cluod 
noster navis tempestas de- 
tineo, impf, J summusque 
difficultas navigo sum 
impf vastus atque apertns 
mare, magnus ffistus, ra- 
rus abl, ac prope nullua 
portus abl. 



The ger, in do dot. and abl, ; and in dum. 

^aturoi has given the frogs 
legs adapted to swimming. 

This is common to study and 
writing, that a good state of 



Natura do rana eras 
aptus natandum. 

Hie sum communis 
edisco et scribo, quod bo- 
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LAfUr EX1B&CI8E8. 



heakh oontrilHiteB greatly to 
both. 

I found it more by wanting 
than by enjoying [it]. He ren- 
dered the sea secure, by chasing 
the pirates. 

We are both wearied, I in 
being beaten, and he in beating. 



Thou art a facetious . man, 
graceful in persuading, and 
[come] from the schools accom- 
plished and polite. 

The short time of our exis- 
tence is long enough to live 
well. 

Aspis prepares the Pisidians, 
with those whom he had with. 
him, for a resistance. 

It is not to be wondered at, if, 
upon behaving himself thus, 
both his life was secure, and his 
death afflicting. 

They began by railing at the 
senate to incense the common 
people, then by being -prodigal, • 
and by promising, to inflame 
them the more. 

Thus being superior in num- 
ber, if they could not check the 
enemies from pursuing, they at- 
tacked [them] upon their divid- 
ing in rear or flank. 



nus valetudo pluiimum 
uterque confero j>rc5. sub;. 

Careo magis intelfigo 
quilm fruor. Marifimus 
priedo consector, mare tu- 
tus reddo. 

Ego vapulo, ille verbe- 
ro, usque ambo deiessus 

sum. 

Sum homo facetus, ad 
persuadeo concinnus, per- 
fectus, politus e schema 
sing, 

Brevis tempus letas sa- 
ih sum longus ad bene 
vivo. 

Aspis comparo (Pist- 
das), cum is qui sui cum 
habeo imj^f. ad resisto. 

Minime sum (miVofi- 
dum), sui gero, si et vita is 
sum pe^ securus et mors 
acerbus. 

Coepi senatus 6rimTn<w, 
plebs exaglto, dein largior 
atque poUiceor magis in- 
cendo. 

Ita numerus prior, si a 
persequor hostis deterreo 
nequeo pbqff, disjectus 
(uc, phir, ab tergum aut 
latus phtr, circumvenio 
impf. 



Adam. — ^Rule 36. 



What rule hadst thou in valu- 
ing com? There will be one 
consul, and he employed, not in 
prosecuting the war, but in pro- 
viding a colleague. 



Clui modus tu sum|>er^ 
frumentum {afsHnum^?) 
Unus sum consul, et is non 
in administro helium, sed 
in sufflcu) collega occupa- 

tUB, 
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All [things] are to be laid 
down, proved, and explained; 
the charge must not only be 
opened, but also set off nobly and 
copiously. 
^ For the danger is, lest by the 
disorderly behaviour of our sol- 
diers, an opportunity may be giv- 
en to Lysander of cutting off our 
army. 

'AJl these [things] were to be 
done by Cssar in a moment ; the 
flag to be hung out, which was 
the signal when it behoved them 
to be ready in arms ; th« battle to 
be proclaimed by trumpet; the 
soldiers to be recalled from their 
work ; those who were gone at 
some distance for the purpose of 
fetching materials for th^ ram-.] 
parts, to be sent for ; the army to 
be drawn up; the soldiers to be 
encouraged ; the sign [of battlej 
to be given. 

And also going to another part 
for the sake of encouraging [his 
men] he found them engaging. 
So great was the want of time, 
and so-eager the desire of the en- 
emies to fight, that time was 
wanting not only for fixing the 
standards, but even for putting on 
their helmets, and drawing off the 
covers firom the targets. Into 
whatsoever part any one accident- 
ally came from his work, or what- 
ever colours he first espied, he 
ranked himself under them, lest 
in seeking his own [company] he 
should lose the opportunity of 
fighting. 

12 • 



I>icOy demonstro, expll- 
co som omnis ; causa non 
solum expono sed etiam 
graviter, copios^que ago 
sum. 

Periculum sum enim ne 
immodestia miles noster, 
occasio do Lysander nos> 
ter opprimo exercitus. 

Cesar dot, omnis onus 
tempus M. sum impf, ago; 
vexillum propono, qui sum 
impf, insigne, quum ad 
arma (concurri opartirei) ; 
signum tuba do ; ab opus 
revoco miles ; qui paulld ' 
longius, agger peto causa 
abLf precede plupf, accer- 
so; acies instruo; miles 
cohortor ; signum do. 



Atque item in alter pars 
ace, cohortor causa (pnh 
fectus)^ pugnans occurro. 
Tempus tantus sum petf, 
exi^itas, hostisque tarn 
paratus ad dimico animus, 
ut, non modo ad insigne 
accommodo, sed etiam ad 
galea induo, scutumque 
tegmentum detraho, tem- 
pus desum peff. suhj, 
(Quam quisque) in pars 
ace. ab opus casus abL de- 
venio, quisque signum pri' 
muB neut. pbir, conspicio; 
ad hie consto ; ne, in quas- 
ro suus, pugno tempus di- 
mitto. 



138 LATIN sxsRcises^ 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

4 • 

Oerund in m. 

. (We should check refutcaremus) that license of scandaliz- 
ing. I say these [things] for the sake of defending, not boast- , 
ing [of him]. 1 speak (of the bent de impetu) of [his] mind, of • 
[his] desire of conquering, of the ardour (of hi? mind mentis 
for ad) glory. But I will say nothing (by way causa) of 
comparison. To Milo [there was] no power of staying, not 
only was perf. [there] cause (for going exeundi), but even a 
necessity. The power of giving lands* to his cut-throats. 

. Oerund in do. 

Idle [persons] are soon discouraged (from a) learning. Vice 
is nourished, and lives by being con8ealed. Seed is useful 
for sowing. It was not my design (to spend my fortunate lei- 
sure banum otium conterere) in idleness and sloth, nor indeed 
mtent (on employing my time cBtdtem agere) [in] cultivating 
land, or [in] hunting, [or in siipilar] servile offices. The 
mind of man is nourished by learning and thinking. 

Gerund in dum. 

(I must govern my moderandum est mihii tongue. I must 
live well. Ready to hear. We must pray (that we may have 
ui sit) a sound mind in a sound body. How many express 
pictures of the bravest men have the Greek and L^tin writers 
left to us, not only (to contemplate ad intuendum), but also 
to imitate ? Here, soldiers, [you] must conquer or die. But , 
Antigonus delivered Eumenes [when] dead to his relations 
to be buried. The soldiers (diU.) (were at once etutem 
simul erat et) [to] leap (from de) the ships, stand (in the 
water inJlucHbus), and fight with the enemies. 

Gerunds are elegantly turned into participles in dus, agree' 

ing with their substantives, 

Aristides was chosen (to appoint qui canstitueret) how much 
money every city should give (for ad) the building of fleets, and 
the raising of armies. And to these he gives (an order nego- 
thim) that unarmed they should go {pres. subj.) to Dion 

* Here the gerund in di is followed by a genitive plural agrlfrumf 
instead ofagros the accusative. Ob8. to ger. in di. 
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(08 i£ sic'tti) they 'seemed {impf* subjX to come for the sake 
of speaking widi him canvemendi ^us). Many (principal 
men principes) of the city fled [from] Rome, not (so much tarn) 
for the sake (of their own preservaticni *siit comervandi as 
qudm) of bafHing thy designs. They chose that day (to ad) 
harass their enemies, and to free the city, on which (the chi^ 
maximi) magistrates were used {perfA (to feast together sinud 
epuldri). And (as qudd) the enemies (were not far&ier off than 
non longius aberant qudm qud a dart might be thrown telum 
adjici posset), he gave the signal of beginning the battie. (The 
chief place summci) of command, and of managing the war, (was 
given permissa est) by common consent to Cassivellaunus. (He 
both executed et prcBstdhat) the office (p/ur.) of a general (in 
drawing up in appellandis) and encouraging the soldiers ; and 
of a soldier in the fight. Wherefoft the labour in defending 
this [man] is particularly mine : (but the zeal studium vera) in 

' preserving {gen.) the man (ought debihit) to be [in] common (to 
me and you mild vohiscum). This [wretch] sent for the Gauls 
to overthrow the foundations of the republic, excited the 
slaves, called out Catiline, (commissioned Cethegus to murder 

. us attribuit nos trucidandos Cethego), Gabinius to massacre 
(the rest of c€Bteros) the citizens, Cassius to bum the city; 
Catiline (to lay waste vastandam) and plunder (all totam) Italy. 



Adam. — ^Rule 37 & 38. 

SUPINES. 

^ MODEL. 

I go to bathe. Wonderful to Eo lavatum. Mirabile 
be seen. visu. 

Exercise 60. 

For going to assist Nectanebus, Nam Nectanebus adjii- 

he secured his kingdom to him. v6 (pro/ec/us), regnum is 

They send ambassadors to Cse|(ar constituo. Legatus ad Ca»- 

to entreat his assistance. sar mitto, rogo auxilium. 

Ambassadors from almost eve- Totus gen, fere Gallia 

ry part of Gaul, the nobles of the gen. legatus, princeps ci* 

states, came to congratulate vitas ad Caesar gratulor 

Csesar. ' convenio. 

* See the Obs. to Otr. in di. 
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LATIK XX£ROlSSd« 



Wherefore if it seem good to 
tliee, give to him thy daughter m 
marriage. 

He inquires in what parts As- 
pis was : he understands [that] 
he was not far off, and was gone 
to hunt 

Feed, Titjnrus, my goats tilJ I 
return ; short is the way : and 
when they are fed, drive them, 
Tityrus, to watering ; and in 
driving, beware of meeting the 
he-goat ; he butts with his horn. 

He proves to them that it 
might he very easy to acAmplish 
these measures ; for that he him- 
self should obtain the government 
of his state. 

Caesar had transported the le- 
gions without the baggage-: they 
determined the best [thing] to be 
done, a rebeUi<Hi being raised, 
[was] to intercept our corn and 
convoys, and to protract the affair 
till winter. 

But the state, it is incredible 
to be said, having recovered its 
liberty, improved considerably in 
a short time : so great a desire 
for glory had [now] prevailed. 

But all these [things] were 
easy to be seen by the Komans, 
[who stood] in the dark upon the 
higher ground, and were a great 
encouragement [to them]. 



' Quare si tu videor, do 
pres subj. is filia tuns HU- 
bo. 

Quaere quis locus sum 
pres, subj, Aspis : cognos- 
ce baud longe ab»um, 
(prqfectumque) is venor. 

Titfrus, dum redeo, 
brevis sum via, pasco ca- 
pella : et poto pastus ago, 
Tityrus, et inter ago ge- 
rund, occurso inf. caper, 
comu ferio ille, caveo. 

Perfacilis facio (factu) 
sum inf. ille probo, cona- 
tum perficio ; propterea 
quod ipse suus civitas im- 
perium ( dbtenturus esset). 
Sine impedimentum 
phir. Csesar legio trans- 
porto; bcmus facio sum 
inf. duco, rebellio factus, 
firumentum fd>l. commea- 
tusque nbl. noster ace. 
phir. prohibeo, et res in 
hiems ace. produce. 

Sed civitas, incredibilis 
memoro sum, adeptus lib- 
ertas, quantus neut. (5r^ 
vi) cresco sub;.; tantus 
ciq)ido gloria incedo^ 

Sed is cunctus Roma- 
nus, ex tenebrae et editior 
locus abl. plur.y fiicilis 
video, magnusque horta- 
mentum dot. sum impf. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO UkTIN. 

8upine in vm. 

(He went away abik) to fish. They came to see. He west 
to walk. I exhort you to revenge [your] injuries. Chabrias, 
seeing that [thing,] (as cum) he yielded {in^f. subf.) in no 
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thing to AgesilauSy (going prqfectus) of his own accord labL) 
to help them, (commanded pnBfuit) the Egyptian fleet ; Age»- 
ilaus (the land pedestnbus) forces. He [Dionjrsius] gave 
Arete, the wife of Dion, (in marriage nuptum) to another. 
They go to destroy all good [men]. (I am hired conductus 
sum) to cook, not (to be beaten vc^pulatum). Why dost thou 
go to destroy thyself? When Olympias, who had been* the 
mother of Alexander, had sent (suf^,) letters and messengers 
into Asia (to ad) him, to consult whether she should come to 
recover Macedonia, (for she then dwelt in Epirus) and seize 

Simpf. subj.) (the government ecis res) ; he first advised her 
not to stir ne se moveret), (but to wait et ezspectdret till 
quoad) the son of Alexander should obtam the kingdom. 

Supine in u. 

Thou wilt do what shall seem best to be done. A thing (hor- 
rid horrenda) to be related. The constitution is "vety difficult 
to be managed. (Nearly about fere per) that time a thing 
happened to Cssar's army incredible to be heard. It is ne- 
cessary to be known. This is right (i. e. laufful) to be spok- 
en. (It is wickedness nefas est) to be spoken. Uttering such 
[things], she filled {impf.) all the palace (lit roof) with her 
groans {sing), when a (prodigy monstrum), sudden and won* 
derfiil to be spoken of, arises ! A monster horrid, enormous, 
to whom are (as many quot) plumes [as are in her] body, (so 
many tot) watchfiil eyes (beneath subter), wonder fill to be 
spoken, so many tongues, (so many babbling mouths totidem 
ora sonanty she pricks up subrigit) so many ears. (Nay quin)^ 
they prefix (the very ipsa) heads of Nisus and Eury&lus, mis- 
erable to be seen, on erect spears, and follow with much accU'* 
mation. 



THE ENGLISH INFINITIVE. 

The English infinitive is not always rendered by a' Latia 
infinitive ; for, after sum, the infinitive active is rendered in 
Latin by the future in rus ; the infinitive passive, by the fii- 
ture in dvts, 

MODEL. 

Darius was about to wage Illaturus belliim Dari- 
war. He is either to be tau^t us erat. Aut docendua 
or untaught. is est aut dedocendua* 
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LATIN KXEBCISSS. 



£X£RCISE 61. 



We were not admitted into 
the province : what if ye had ? 
would je have delivered it up 
to Caesar, or have held it against 
CsBsar ? 

r ask what ye intended to do ? 
though I cannot doubt what ye 
would have done, when I see 
what you afterwards did. 

Consider now this, what sort 
of prosecutors we are to have in 
this important trial ; where even 
Allienus will have to suppress 
something of his eloquence, if 
he has any, and Caecilius can only 
hope to make a figure, if Allienus 
shall be less. vehement, and leave 
to him the principal part in the 
declamation. Who is to act as 
fourth [solicitor] I know not : to 
these 1 aun not about to pay so 
much respect, as to reply to each 
singly and by turns, to what they 
shall advance. 



Do you ask me, what rea- 
son I have to fear Catiline? 
None at all : and I have taken 
care lest any one else should 
fear him : yet I say [that] those 
troops of his, whom I see here, 
are to be feared. Nor is the ar- 



Non recipio in proviBh 
cia : quis neut. si sum 
impf. subj, ? Caesar ne is 
trade sum ptupf, subj. an 
contra Caesar retineo? 

Quaere, quis facio sum 
plupf, subj.? quanquam 
quis facio sum non dubi- 
to, cum video prcs, suXq. 
quis facio per^. subj. 

Jam hie considero 
plur.y {cujusmodi) accusa* 
tor occ. in tantus judicium 
sum habeo ; cum et ipse 
Allienus ex is facultas, si 
{quam) habeo, aliquan- 
tum detraho sum et Caeci- 
lius tum denique sui ace. 
{aUquid futurum)* puto 
si Allienus minus vehe- 
mens sum, et sui primus 
in dico^er. parsjo/. con- 
cede fut subj, Quartus 
ace, quis ace. sum pres, 
subj, habeo non video: 
qui ego non sum tantus 
honor habeo, ut ad is 
neui. plur, qui dico fut. 
subj. certus locus abl, aut 
singulatim unusquisque 
respondeo^^re^. subj, 

Cluaero a ego, quis ego 
Catilina metuo pres. subj.? 
Nihil : et euro ne quis 
metuo : sed copiae ille, qui 
hie video, dico sum me- 
tuo. Nee tam timeo sum 
nunc exercitus L. Catili- 



*The rerhaputOf exisiimOfSpero,U3picorf &c. are often followed by 
fore orfiaurwn esse ; and esse is sometimes omitted. 
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my of Catiline so much now to na, quim iste, qui ille es- 
be dreade<}> as those who are eroitcus desSro inf, dico. 
said to have deserted that army. 



ENGLISH TO BE TTTRNED INfO LATIN. 

What can be said (to ad) these [thinffB] t for I do not 
ask what thoa mayest be about to say. (Then ind^) Alex<p 
ander recovers Rhodes, E^ypt and Cilicia, without a con- 
test. Then (he goes to pergit ad) Jupiter Hanunon, about 
to consult both concerning the event of future [affairs], and 
concerning his own origin. And will any one doubt what 
lie can effect by valour, who 'effected {petf, subj,) so 
much by authority? Or how easily (he can sit) protect 

fyour] allies and revenues by hip power, and with an army, 
who by his very name and reputation qui ipso nomine ac 
rumore) defended {perf. suhj.) [themjf He seems to be 
{tttied [by] some, to be laughed at [by] others. The helps, 
which we have, are not only not to be diminished, but even 
new [ones] (if possible si fieri possit) [are] to be procured. 



Adam. — Rule 37. Obs. 3. 

MODEL. 

They come to see the games. 
Veniunt ut ludoa spectenu 
Veniunt qui ludos specteiit. 
YeniuDt ad spectandum ludos. 
Veniunt spectandi ludos causa or gratia. 
Veniunt spectandorum ludorum causa. 
Veniunt spectandi ludorum causa. 
Veniunt ad spectandos ludos. 
Veniunt spectatum ludos. 

And more elegantly, 

Vemunt ludos spectaturi.* 

* And poetically, Veniimt ludos ^tetar: 
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LATIK EXERCISES. 



Exercise 63. 
The pupil is to vaaty each sentence deciding to the model. 



He sent trusty men to fetch the 
fleet 

I came hither to extricate theer 
from thy difficulties. 

Then Romulus, by the advice 
of the fathers, sent ambassadors 
to the neighbouring slates to so- 
licit their friendship and connu- 
bial alliances with this newly-es- 
tablished people. 

Cssar draws back his forces 
to the next hill ; and he sent his • 
horse to sustain the attack of the 
enemies. 

He, because there was a 
want of provisions in those parts, 
sent several chief officers and 
tribunes of the soldiers into the 
neighbouring states for the pur- 
pose of demanding provisions. 

Darius, king of the Persians, 
having shamefully fled firom Scy- 
thia, that he might not be ac- 
counted every where inglorious 
by the losses of war, sends, with 
a part of his forces, Megabyzus 
to conquer Thrace and the other 
kingdoms of that quarter, to 
which Macedonia was to be add- 
ed. 

OsBsar, having commanded a!l 
things necessary, ran about to 
encourage his men, wheresoever 
fortune carried [him], and came 
down to the tenth legion. He 
encouraged the soldiers with no 
longer speech than that they 



Certus homo dimitto ut 
classis arcesso. 

Hue venio tu ex diffi- 
cultas eripio Jut. in rus, 

Tum ex consilium pa- 
ter, Romulus legatus cir- 
ca viclnus gens mitto, qui 
societas connubiumque 
novus popiilus peto. 

Copiae suus Gaesar in 
proximus cdlis subduoo; 
equitatusque, qui sustineo 
hostis impetus, mitto. 

Is, quod in hie locus 
in<^ia frumentum sing. 
sum impf.y praefectus tri- 
bunusque miles {complu- 
res) in finitimus civitas, 
frumentum sing, peto ge- 
rundive causa dimitto. 

Darius, rex Persa, tur- 
pis ab Scythia fuga sum- 
motus, ne ubique defor- 
mis militia damnum ha- 
beo, mitto cum pars copiae 
Megabyzus ad subigo 
Thracia, caBterque is trac- 
tus regnum, qui sum impf. 
accedo Jut. in nis Mace- 
donia. 

Caesar, necessarius res 
imperatus abl: abs., ad co- 
hortor miles, qui ace. in 
pars <uc. fors offero de- 
curro, et ad legio d^cTmus 
devenio. Miles non lon- 
gus oratiocohortor, quAm 
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riMUld r«Mto tbe memorf 6i ttd rnrai priirfliiM viirtiM 

0Mlf fbtiftW Iw^ty 9 Mr sfabttid memovkfetine^; MO f«l^ 

be disGompoeed in milid, but such turbo animas ; lM«thM|iie 

tain bravely the charge of their impetus fortitter sustineo. 
enemies. 

• ENOUSH TO B£ .TURKSD INTO LATIN. 

He ^cnds Rabirius Postiimus into Sicily ^> fetch (genmd) a 
second supply of (provision commedtum). tie flies into the tern* 
pie to implore (j^art, in rus) the god^ for Bid(acc. ) and to consult 
U^art. imrus) the oracle. He went to the river to wash away 
(part, in^rus) toe blood. They came to attack {sup, in umj 
the oainp [with] a great (body of men manu). Two Roman 
knightff we](e wund {perj.) to free {subf, with qui) thee of 
that care (a6/.), (who promised et pollicerentur) [that] they 
would assassinate (part, in rus) me that very night (abl) in 
my bed, a little, before (day-break lucem). (I learned eg0 
emtg^eri) all^hese [things], (when scarcely, viz dum etiam) 
your assembly [was] dismissed {abl, fdksoL), I forti&d and 
secured my nouse (with additional guards mqjorUms prtj^ 
sidiis). I excluded those whom thou hadst sent to compli- 
ment (lit. to.sahUe, sup, in urn) me [in the] morning; when 
they themselves cam^,(p2u^. subj.)^ (who quos), I (had de- 
clared beforehand jm pridixeram) to many men, would 
coane {occpart, in n^) to me (at that time idtempdris). When 
(k was mentioned, nmncidtum esset) to the Romans, that 
Philip was about to bfing ^ver his forces into Italy, they s^nt 
Levinus the prstor with (well-provided instructis) ships to 
hinder {gerund) [his] passage. Hippias had been lately sent 
by the king to defend {ganmd) (the forest saUum). All a^ 
ten canie publicly to me, (beseeching me to undertake lU suS" 
c^irem) the cause and defence of all their fortunes. 



AnAM. — ^RuLE 55 & 56. 

MBASURB AMn DISTANCE ; AND TIME. 

MODEL. 

« 

Do not stir a foot hence. He Pedem Unc ne dis^ 
18 distimt Ibnr mSes. cesseris. Abest quatuQr 

millibus passuum. 
13 
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lATIH B]ECBCISE8. 



. Blemishes are uDobsenredia 
the night. EDdus Uved sey- 
esoy years. 



Nocte ; latent .in0iiifai. 
Aiinos soptuagiiita vixil 
Ekinius. 



Exercise 63. 



Ambassadors, sent by the ene-* 
my, came the same day to Caesar^ 
soliciting peace. 

The next day the enemies 
ranged themsdves, npon the hills 
at scmie distance from the camp. 

He » tarries a few days at Be- 
8an9on, for provision and re- 
freshment. 

On the seventh day, when he 
did not discontinue his march, h^ 
was informed by his spies [that] 
tiie forces of Ariovistus were four 
and twenty miles distant from 
ours. 

To Grallus, for whom my love 
grows as much every hour, as the 
green alder shoots up in the 
young spring. 

'•^hus for three days undistin- 
^shable from nightly darkness, 
as maiiy starless nights we, wan- 
der over the ocean ': at length on 
the fourth day, land was first seen 
to rise. 

' Easy is the descent to Aver- 
nus: the gate of grim Pluto 
stands open night and day : but 
to retrace the steps, and escape 
to the upper regions, this is a 
work, this a task. 



Idem dies dbL legatus 
ab hostis plur. missus ad 
Caesar de pax venio. 

Posterus dies obL pro- 
cul a castrji iiostis in jcol- 
lis consto. * 

Paucus dies ace. ad Ve- 
sontio, res frumentariuB 
commeatusque (causdi), 
moror. 

Septimus dies ohL, 
quum iter Son interraitto 
51/6;.,. ab expiorator {cer- 
tiorf actus est) Ariovistus 
copiae a, noster mille M, 
phtr. passus gen.plur, iv et 
XX absum. 

GraUus, qui gen, amor 

tantutn ego dot. creseo in 

hora ace. piur., quantum 

♦ ver *novus viridis sui occ; 

subjicio alnus. 

Tres adeo incertus c<b- 
cus caligo sol ace. erro pel- 
Sgus, totfdem sine sii'.us 
sing, nox ace.: tandem 
quartus terra dies abl. pri- 
mum {visa) sui oec. at- 
toUo. 

Facilis descensus Aver- 
nus, nox acc^lw. atque 
dies a^c. p/uVpateo ater 
janua Dis {Ditis) ; sed 
revoco gradus, sapenisque 
evado ad aura, hie qms, 
hie labor sum. 



SVKTTAX* • M7 

At the break of .da|^ when the Primiis hut tM., qnnm 

tap of ^e hill una in the ~p08(!e&- sammas mons nam. a T. 

. noil of 'T. Labienus, he himself Labienns teneo ini^. 

was not a mile and a half distant suXq.^ ipse ab hostis plur, 

from the enemy's camp. castara non longius .mille 

et quingenti 3iL passus 
abh absum suhj. 

He himself, abont the fourth Ipse, de quartos vigilia, 

watch, proceeds after them on idem iter, qui abh ^Mtis 

the same road as the eneimes eo, ad is contendo ; equi- 

had gone ; und sends a]l his cav- tatusque omnis ante soi 

aUrbefore him. mitto. 

This place was. dbnost at an Hie locus equus fere 

equal distance from both camps : epatium ahh 8b castra 

thither^ as was agreed, they came uterque {utrisque) absum : 

to confer. Csesar stations the eo, ut sum dictus neut,^ ad 

legion, which he had brought colloquium Tenip. Legio 

mounted, two hundred paces Csesar, qui equus abh plur. 

from the hiU. deveho, passus abh gc ab 

• is tumiiius oonstituo. 

• 

KKaUSH TO BS TURNED INTO LATIN. 

On the next day, they move the camp (frcHfi ex) that place. 
On the same day (he was informed certior f actus) by the 
spies, [that] the enemies (had encamped cansedisse) (at the 
loot of a hill sub numtem), eight miles (ace,) from his camp. On 
that day, he follows the enemies (at the usual distance quo 
emtsuerat tW^rvol/So), and places his camp three miles (ace.) 
from their camp. At that time he held (impf^) (the chief 
sway principdium), (They obtained impetrdrum) a truce 
(for tVi) thirty years (ace). Nor less do the Heli&des (mourn 
uid shed tears fieius. et dani lacrynuis), empty offerings to 
death, and (-stri|cing ciBS€B) [their] breasts [with their] palms, 
call, night and day, (M.) [upon] Phaethon (ace.), not [able] 
to bear {part, in rus) [their] miserable com^aints ; (and lie 
nJtxmt adsimmunturque) the sepulchre (dot,). [There] is 
['"an island which is called Mona: many smauer islands 
(besides praterea) are supposed (to be scattered about 
ol^eetts) ; concerning which islands, some have written, 
[ihat] (in- winter sub bmmd) the night is thirty con- 
tinued days (ace). In the mean time, our soldiers 



140 • LATIN FjTIMiriSES, 

(Ah: more cu^plttf) 4hw lour hows. $otlieba1iliewfif^n«i«iH 
ed, tod all Uie en^nies turned dieir backs, nor did tbey dftMiH 
(jHrf-) {from] Ayimg (tn^n.) beibra* they arrived at tli» mm 
Rhii^e, (about circUer) fifty miles (from ex) that place. Xtdj 
is distantOL hundred and twenty miles (ace.) from Sardinia ; 
Sardinia is distant two hundred miles (ace.) from Africa. He 
is distant five hundred miles (M-) fr<CHn the city. 



Adam.— RvLB 50, 51, 52, 53 d& 54L 

• PLACE. 

MODEL. 

What shall I do at Rome? Quid RpcQe ft^jvjm? 

Philip is at Naples* Proucht Philippus NfifqpSli 48t^ 

up at Thebes or at Ai^os. -He Thebis nutntus, an Ar- 

returned to Carthage. He goes gis. Carth^mem re- 

from Capua to Rome. I shail ' diit. C«qpa& nomam pe- 

be at home. I live in the coun- tit. Domi ^ro. Rure 

try. Go home. vivo. Ite domum^ 

£x£BCI8£ 64. 

These is a tem|rfe qf Neptune Etinujai N^rptdnwr mm 

at Tsaarus, niadch the Chreeks TjNiarus, ^vielo nelia 

account it a most heinous crime pute.Orofmi. 
to pollute. 

They sent to Ddphes to eeil- Mitle DelpM ^cnsulo 

suit what they should do in that stq^ne^ {qmmiim) £mio 

case. de res jp^. sum 

Assocmas he (Themistocles) Isneirtut au^ qilM 

perceived it, because he saw non sa^ tutw sui Arg^ 

himsdfnotsafedhoughat Argos, video ni^<» Qorcyra de- 

heiemoYedto Corcyra. migra 

He ( Alctbiades) privately GUlm soi a boston «uh» 



^«*i.M».MWW«mMiMHiVii*i^p.^Maii^ 



'^JhrtuB^uam may be here dirided by tmerfff r ffUm to 
tihe letter yeib, and ytidm befiive td. 



SYlfTAX* 
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wiliidrew hiifiself frcNn his keep- 
em, and went thenee first to Elis 
uid afterwords to Thebes. 

Conoa lived very* much at 
Cyprus, Iphicrates in Thrace, 
Timothens at Lesbos, Chares in 
Sigeum. 

But we very much a|^rove of 
the same author Thucydides, 
who says that he (Themistocles) 
died of a disease^at Magnesia. 

Nor does he desist before his 
conquering [arm] stretches sev- 
en huge deer' on the ground, 
and equals their number with 
hb ships. 

Here, duly sacrificing, he 
pours on the ground to Bacchus 
two bowls of wine, two of new 
nulk, two of sacred blood, and 
scatters purple flowers. 

He, who, having given bail fi>r 
his friend, is drawn from the 
oooiitry to the city, protests that 
they ak>ne are happy who live in 
the city. 

This and that attendant must 
be sought after, that not alone I 
dbould go out into the country 
or abnMid : more servants and 
horses must be maintained, 
coaches are to be bought. 

Thou leadest heat home with 
a bad fortune, whom Greece 
will demand back with a great 
army, being bound to break thy 
miurriage, . and [to destroy] tbe 
ancient kingdom of Priam. 

13 • 



duco,' et inde primum 
Elis, d^inde Thebe ve- 
nio. 

Conon {Jurimum Cy- 
prus vivo, Iphicrfttes in 
Thracia, Timotheus Le»- 
bos, Chares in Sigsum. 

Sed ego idem potiss?- 
mum Thucydides auctor 
ace. probo, qui iUe aio 
Magnesia morbus dot, 
morior. 

Nee prius absisto, quim 
septem ingens neut, pbtr. 
victor corpus neut, pbar, 
fundo subf, humus, et nu- 
merus cum navis aequo 
subj. 

Hie duo rite merum 
abl. (Hbans) carchesium 
Bacchus, ftmdo humus, 
duo lac novus, duo san- 
guis sacer, purpureusqi|e 
jacio fios. 

IUe, datus vas phir.^ 
qui rus ^xtractus in urbs 
sum, soktt Mis. vivens 
clamo in urbs. 

Duco part, in dus et 
unus et comes alter, uti 
ne solus rusye peregreve 
exeo : plus calo atque ca- 
balku pasco part, in dus, 
duco part, in dus petorri- 
tum. 

Malusduco avj»domus, 
qui multus repeto^ Graecia 
miles sing., conjuratus 
tuus rumpo nuptis, et 
regnum Pri&mus vetus. 



lfi(9 LATIK KKZSCISCS. 

at Athenii w ^eporte4 thiia «o a« sordMiui ae divw 

have been accustomed li^ despise pq^los contfiinao vox 

the floats 4^ ttepqp^oe: *'Tbe lsit99l^ius):**?Qfalmm 

Blob hiss ine; bat I omgratujkil^ sibQo; «|-^|o iW^ pkndo 

mjrself at home, as often as I ipee domns, aiiniil ac 

contemplate th^ money in my nummuspAir. conjampjor 

chest" m area." 

ENGLISH TO B£ TURNED IN90 I^ATIN* 

She dwelt (inq^.) at Rhodes. I leceifed (two Muv ) fetton 
from thee, (dated daias} at Corcyra. (After that inde) he came 
to Efhemuiy and ^ere lands Tfaemist&deB. He narehea (finr 
ta) mrther Gaul, and arrives (at ad) Geneva. He waa ao- 
wiliing to retuns to Sparta, [but] betook (pi^-) himaelf to 
Colons, which place is (in the twritcMry of Troai tfi <^ra 
Tro&iie). He lived many years (at our house cZumt m§Bit m), 
Alexander died at Babylon. We have been always (togeth^ 
una) at home and (abroad mUtifB), (I wiU go, I will see ibo . 
visum) if he is at home. . The ox falls on the grouiid. I #eH| 
{to€d) Capua. RegQlus jetumed to Carthage. (Upon whieh 
it came to pass fuofacimm est) that they departed {imjfjf. stAf,) 
(firom ab) Artemisium, and drew up their iSeet (over agaiMt 
ex adversum) Athens (ace,) (by Salamis apud Scuamina). By 
his [Aristtdes] order, four hundred and aixi^ talents (nasi. 
|iA«r.) (were carried sumt collate) to Dehu «very year. Ha 
died (about auiemferi) the fmaath year (ace.) after* Thwiii 
tocles was baftiahed (jijb^.) from Alliens. 



Adam. — ^Ruije 39. 

the constbuction of impersonal tebbs. 

R^ert and Ai^rea^ 

MODEL. 

It is the interest (^ all to do Interest omidufii reo^ 
well. It concems hoth thee te fiieere. Et ta& et me& 
and me. ^ interest. 



* AM^lMnii itey be liere dkyiML by fiMiis; fdn ta eoaw iNrflMa 
mmwmf and ^udm before Hkeaustodu. 



ExBm;i«p 6$« 

* It toiiceras the magistrate to Int^jrest magistrfiti^ 

defend the gOQd» to punish the tueor bonus, ^nimadffiiio 

bad. in m^us ate. 

Thy health is <X the greatest £t tuus et meus ma^me 

confleqaence bodi to thyself and SntSrest tu ace, recte valep 

tome. lo^. 

Whoin does it concern, if I Cujus interest, si cupio 

desire to make an ^cursion into excurro in 6|»cia. 
Greece? 

It coticems ail {men] to shun Refett omnis fugio yi- 

vice, and to practise ?iitue. tium et 0010* virtus. Tuus 

Crease to inquire after what does qui neuA. nihil refert per- 

not c<meem thee. contor desTno pre^. su^. 

When Lysimachus," the king, Cum Lysimdchus rex 

threatened the cross {to 1%eo- crux minor ting/I suhj, in- 

dorus], '* It matters indeed noth- .quam^ " Theod5ru8 qui- 

ttk% to Theodoras," says he, dem nIhO interest, hu- 

" virhether he rots on the ground, mus-ne an subKme putres- 

Or on high.** co" pres. sm6;. 

These GEmnvES are used ieifter migrest and refert without 
Snbstantives, tanti, qu€mti, magni, parvi, Slc, as, magniif^ 
tiresty it much concerns ; parm refert, it little concerns 

•]& «oneefns me modi [tINit] Magnus interest mens, 

we should be toge^Mr. It very UniL ego sum. Permagnos 

much concerns us' [that] thou- noster interest tu sum 

shouldest be at Itone. Iloma. 

It much concerns tbe honour -Msignua interest ad 4o- 

and praise of this state [that] it cus et Mhs hie civTtas ita 

should thus be done. fio# 

Verbs impersonal, put'acquisitivejly^ gov$;m a PATIVisj put 
transitively, an accusative, with an infinitive ; as, Pei> 
care nemtni Ucet, no one is allowed jto sin ; mejuvat ire per 

a26i2a, it deljjgbts mie to travel by sea. 

• .' •••'.■.*■* 

He sins less who is allowed to Ctui dat.- peecp licet, 

sin. pecco minus. 

It beconies a wise inan to try Omnis prius e;q>erior, 

ad {things] be£>re that 6f arms. qu^m axflia s«{>i«m» deoetU 
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It by no means becomes an 
orator to be angry ; it is not imr 
proper to pretend [to be so]. 

Ye shall go to Italy, and be 
permitted to enter the ports. 

He is master of himself, and 
lives happy, who is every day al- 
lowed to say, '* I have lived." 

Lol shall that day ever ar- 
rive, when I shall be permitted 
to sing thy deeds ! / 

^ay, more, it will delight [us] 
to rear up the destined fabric of 
your walls, and on our shoulders 
to bear the stones of Troy. • 

It behoves me to remind this 
neighbour Phania, that ie must 
come to supper. 

It becomes both the^ and thy 
sister-muses to celebrate him on 
new harps, him on the Lesbian 
lyre. 

Sanga, do thou, as becomes 
valiant soldiers^ remember in 
turn both thy house and fire- 
side. < 



Orator minime deceC 
irascor; simulo npn ded^ 
cet. 

£o Italia, pcntusque in- 
tro {UcehU). 

me potens sui letusqne 
deg0*ytt^ qui licet in dies 
ace. dico* jperf. iaf., " vi- 
vo." 

En! sum unquam ille 
dies, ego cum liceat tuus 
dico factum ! 

Quin et juyo attoUo far 
talis murus moles, saxum- 
que subvecto humerus 
Trojanus ai§. ^ 

Moneo oportet ego hie 
vicinus Phania, ad coena 
ut venio pres. subj. 

Tuque tuusque decet 
sorqr sacro hie fides no- 
vus, . hie Lesbius plec- 
trum. 

Sanga, facio ita, ut for^ 
tis decet miles, vicissim ut 
memini perf. suhj, domus 
focusque. 



AtHnet^ perHnei, spectai, take an accusative with ad,* 



Let him spend,^uander, and 
perish, it is nothing to me. 

It tends to thy honour and 
glory. 

From that town a bridge be- 
longs to the Swiss. 



Profiindo, perdo, p^reo, 
nihil ad ego attinet 

Ad honestas et gloria 
tuus spectat. 

Ex is oppTdum perns ad 
Helvetii pertinet 



Pcemtet, tadet, mis^ret^ misereseii, pudet, piget, govern an 
ACCUSATIVE of the person, and a gbnitite of the &ing ; as, 
eos ineptidrum pcenltet, thet repent of their absurdUies. 



* Sometimes the preposition after attinet is omitted. .fCfi'jtef, 
tkutf sptOtttf are seldom used as impersonals. 



K am Ml mty liwatiirfM 'i^o anetw ifert'oa Aon 

wHh my fi>ftillle. I aw mdB«l niaw pcBnltet. Prater #90 

ashamed and concerned about quidem pudet pigetque. 

I>oe8 ^ opniidfir what he Niun i&oglto cpiis dioo 

says ? is he sorry lor what he pies, subj, ? num f tctiim 

ha0 done? He hus tbriiAk toura pigvit? La«fyma excmio 

Csom vm, mi I pIX him. ego iiot, miaeratqiie «^o is 

gen, 

N#r wiU it refMS^ the Amo- U9ic(pigibit) Ainonii, 

niatis ^ hmna noeesmd Trof in gremium OEcipio Troja. 
ibeir boa»m, 

J am 1^S8 ohedifiiit to my fa- Mens palar kaiaW aam 

ther ; of which I a^i now obsequens ; qui nunc pu- 

9»bm^ w4 "^fimfA- det.ego«tmia^ret. 

I pit|r i^ee wko makest 00 Mjsirettu.ego, qui hie 

gmata^nmitAs tU^an enen^lo taiitua homo faoio pr^s. 

Ae^. wtAi. inimictts tu. 

Then, indeed^ nobappgr Dido, Tmn vero inf elix fiutum 

l^^fiod hy her fiiia, longs for jiW. exteeritus Dido oro 

doaJAi; rim loathes to view tfaft aioni oca tmdet tuaor 

^m^y of b^a^il* Aclum {eonnexa). 

itni niioep 9k» flt^ aronsid Btattowm ciroum/flos* 

him, nor are they ashamed [to . ter gen. nee fMBitftet iii«, 

share our *grie&], nor of thy nee tu (pceniteat) pecus, 

flock, divine poet, b^ tbott 4ivlQ.u? ppOftr 
ashamed. ^ 

Ifeirerfthe«<i«a8ftth»a, moth* i8i unqnaM uHus sum 

er, whes I was a pbasure to petf. tem^s, Hfater, oOim 

tiboe^ qejlod Ihy afm wath deliglit, ego tv^aptas tu sum, 4U>- 

I beg that thou wih Mneraber tos #itts tuns {iuS, veim^ 

il, aaii pii^ me new ni this 4<«l<), obse^iro ifi ut mentf- 

wwfihtA i»iBditio&. ni pe$f. nibj. «tque inops 

• geti. nunc tu misereseat 

A t^rb* trnpersodal of the passive voice is elegkndy used* 

for any peirsoto actiire of thp >ame mood or ten^. 

Whenever he ewe tPWen^ Q^iaudo a4 wwliwaa 

gagemenitj he was furioup with- phr. {veahm est) incaa- 

(mi^Bm% aum fiirg/* jW!et. 

* j6«^afillf iroihs innlUMr, 
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I.ATIN BXClbGISES. 



They repair to an ancioit 
wood, the deep haunts of wild 
beasts. 

Thus they resolutely fought 
in a long and doubtful Inttle. 

After a long engagement, our 
[soldiers] took the baggage and 
camp. 

Sinee we are arrived at this 
place, it does not seem to be im- 
pertinent to treat of the customs 
of Graul and Grermany. 

They engage on all sides at 
one time, and all [methods] are 
attempted. Whatever part seem- 
ed the weakest, hither they 
rushed. - , ■ '^ 

They live by plunder: the 
guest is not safe from his host, 
nor the father-in-law from the 
son-in-law : agreement of broth- 
ers also is rare. 



Itur in an^ius syfra 
acC; stabulum altus fera. 

Ita, anceps proelium, 
diu atque acriter {pugrUh 
turn est.) 

Diu quum (essei pttgnd- 
torn), impedimentum cas- 
traque noster potior. 

Quoniam ad hie locus 
{perventum esC), non alie- 
nus sum videor de Gallia 
Germaniaque mos pro- 
pono. 

Pugnatur unus tempus 
omnis locus, atque omnis 
neui, tento. Quis minime 
pajrs iirmus videor, hue 
concurritur. 

y ivitur ex raptum : non 
hospes ab ho^s tutus, 
non sdcer a gener: frater 
quoq\|e gratia rams sum. 



BNOLISH TO BE TURNED INTO I.ATIN. 

It is the interest of all (pbtr.) to pity the miserable (p&r.). 
It concerns (thee tmi) not to believe rashly. What does it con- 
cern (me tnea) 1 It concerns both thee and me. He may think 
tthat] it concerns (him^sua). This seems to have concerned 
them (^en.) more than him{abL), Somuch(^en.) that concerns 
me. (Whom c^a) does it concern t It gready concerns [my] 
&ther. [He] who (ilai,) (agrees eonvenit) well with povlrty 
IS rich. (It IS allowed Hcet) them to be fearful uid idle. It 
ia expedient for you to be good.* It will not now be allowed 
fus] to be (neuter medios). I am sorry for thee. [He], who 
IS sorry for having sinned {perf. inf,), is almost innocent 
Pan first (taught institmt) [us] to join many reeds with wax t 

* Bfite honoB may be used after east, thoogh vobis precedes it, beeanse 
«M in this instance is understood ; thus expidU vikU vom cmv tamot, 
it Im expedient for you <to y9u lAould be good. 
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Fuk gawcds the. flbeep and (ke^ers mt^grigir^M) of tlw Aiep ; 
nor let it repent tbee (to have worn trivisse) [thy] lip with a 
reed. But I have proceeded (too freely and too Ar Uberiui 
aUiusque whilst I am grieved me pigvt) ancl^disgusted with 
the manners of the city. I am ashamed to write more 
[things] io thee. For I am allowed^ [my] son Marcus, to 
boast (before €g^ud) thee, (to ad) whom bodi the heirship of 
this glory and the imitation of [my] deeds belong (m^.). 
But it' becomes (a magistrate priBtdrem), Sophocles, to have 
not only [abstaining] hands, but even abstaining eyes. We 
came among the nets. For [in] this whole engagement, 
when, (from one o'clock ab hard sepHmd) to the evening, 
(there was sit) fighting, no one.could see (the back of his enemv 
aver sum hostem). They even* fought at the basgage {plur^ 
(till late at night ad muliam Hoctem), (There is no trusting 
nan bene creditur) to the bank. We do not more easily re8|^l 
uncontrollable folly than a tourent. They run to the pnetori- 
um. His design being known, they run to arms. They can)< 
into Briuun. . They fought together on«aU sides (lit. jioiis). 



Adam.— 'Rule 39, 40 d& 41. 

THE CONSTBUCTieN OV ABYSBBfl* 

MODEL. 

Behold Priam. See that • En Priamus. Ecce 
miserable man ! In the mean- miserum ! Interea loci, 
ttrae. The day before that Pridie ejus dici. Us- 
day. Any where in the world, quam gentium. Tibi di- 
Thou hast riches enoughs We vitiarum affatim est. II- 
are come for his sake. To lius ergo venimus. Na- 
tive agreeably to nature. tursB convenienter vi- 

vere. 

Exercise 66. 

Behdd the cause why he ac- En causa nam. cur do- 
cnses his master. Behold the minus accuso. En tec- 
roof, liehold the tiles. Behold turn, en tegula occ. Ecce 
me,*who will do this for you. ego occ, qui is fccio tu. 
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LATiir e:fcCfteis£8. 



fiM wlMr^ ki the wbrid thoii 

ar^ wet * 

He, «i4ii}si I ttm f)#iiHiig 
ker» tonMd m nkf waff. See, afi 
[things] i»e dike, all l^ee ; 
iitrlieii tiwtt ktwftV^t one, fhoa 
kitowefil ti. 



. O be thou propitlons and in- 
didgent to thy own I see four al- 
t&s; k)! Daphnb, two for thee, 
laid twtf for Phosbtttf. 

Here is another ; be is talking, 
I know not what, aboiit love : O 
unfortunate t)id man ! 

While we are talking; we 
come in the meantime to the 
market, where the confectianers, 
fishmongers, butchers, cooks, all 
rejoicing, run to meet me. 

liie day after that day, Csesar, 
having left a guard in both 
camps, which seemed to be 
enough, di«w up before the 
smaller damp all the auxiliary, 
tipo^ in sight of the enemy. 

The next day, in the morning, 
he sent his foot and horse in 
three parties, that they should 
pursue those who had fl^i 

Through fear, the matrons re- 
double their vow«, And the near- 
er tb danger, the moi^ the terror 
gro^, a^ the image of Mars 
now aj^peors more formidable. 



UU term jp&r. mm 

istuff. $tcif. lie s<ist>ibdr 
iiaff. <juiifei|l^. .Odeud hti- 
niortfilis, tcWuam geoii 

Is, dum hie se<|tior. ((o 
ego dot, obvidm. £cce 
iiutem simifis omnis, on^ 
nis mase.pher. congruo; 
UBus eognosco Jtd* 3uftf., 
onmis masc, noseo fit. 

Sum ptes. suij. Ixmus 
O folixque tuus pbtr, ! ett 
quatnor ara ate, ; ecee duo 
ace. tu, iDaphni,) duoque 
dtare Pnoebus, 

Ebce autem alter ace., 
nescia quis de amor l6- 
quor: 6 infortunatus se- 
nex ace. * 

Duqs hie neat. phr. lo- 
quor, interea locus ad ma- 
eeiium obi v^io, concur- 
ro Isetus ego obviam cu- 
pedinarius omnis, ceta- 
rins, lanius, ooqaus. 

Postridie is dies Caesar, 
presidium reliolus uter- 
que castra, qui videor 
sum satis, constituo omnis 
kiarii in conspectus hostls 
phtr. pro castra parvus. 

Pdstridle is dies maAd, 
tripartito miles equesque 
in expeditio (ice, mitto, ut 
jSy qui fugio, persequor. 

Votum metus duplico 
mater, {>ro|)insque pericii- 
fum eo timor^ et magnus 
cotiw. Mars jam a|^areo 
imlfgo. 



> • 
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Lo! Clausus, of the ancient 
blood of the Sabines, leading a 
mighty host, and himself equal 
to a mighty host. 

Of terrors and fraud we have 
enough : fixed are the causes of 
the war: in arms they combat 
hand to hand. 

What quarter, what place 
contains Anchises ? On his ac- 
count we have come, and crossed 
the great rivers of Erebus. 

Jupiter has already sent 
enough of snow and dreadful 
hail on the earth, and, striking 
the sacred temples with his 
flaming right hand, has terrified 
the city. 

And Phoebus loves me : the 
laurel and sweetly-blushing hya- ' 
cinths are always with me as 
presents for Phoebus. 

Put me under the chariot of 
the too near sun, in a land des- 
titute of houses ; still I will love 
Lalage, delightfully smiling, de- 
lightfully speaking. 

For, from the commencement 
of his consulship, he [Cicero], by 
promising many [things] through 
Fulvia, had prevailed with duin- 
tus -Curius, whom I have men- 
tioned a little before, to discover 
to him the designs of Catiline. 

C. Cornelius, a Roman knight, 
and with him L. Varguntejus, a 
senator, proposed, soon vl&bt, on 
that very night, to go with armed 
men to Cicero, as if to pay their 
respects, and suddenly to stab 
him, unprepared, at his own 

house. 

14 



Ecce, Clausus nam. Sa- 
bini prisons de sanguis, 
magnus agmen ago, mag- 
nusque ipse agmen instar. 

Terror et fraus abundd 
sum : sto helium causa . 
(pugndtur) cominus ar- 
ma. 

Quis regio {AneMsen)^ 
quis habeO'locus ? Ille er- 
go venio, et magnus Ere- 
bus trano amnis. 

Jam satis terra plur. 
nix atque dirus grando 
mitto Pater, et rubens 
dextra sacer jaculatus arx 
terreo urbs. 

Et ego Phoebus amo: 
Phoebus semper apud ego 
munussuus sum, laurus et 
suave rubens hyacinthus. 

Pono sub currus nimi- 
um propinquus sol, in ter- 
ra domus dot, negatus; 
dulce ridens {LcUdgen) 
amo, dulce loquens. 

Namque a principium 
consulatus suus, multus 
per Fulvia polliceor effi- 
cio, ut €t. Curiup . de qui 
paullo ante memoro, con- 
silium CatilFna sui prodo 
impf. suhj. 

C. Cornelius^ eques Ro- 
manus, et cum is L. Var- 
guntejus, senator, consti- 
tuo is nox paullo post cum 
armatus. homo, sicuti sa- 
lute 5Z£p.4ntroeo ad Cicero, 
et (de improvtso) domus 
suus imparatus confodio. 



158 LATIN VXERCISES. 

ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

(Behold ecce) our condition {nam,). Behold that storm 
{nam,). Lo! behold* my countenance {(tccpbtr.). Behold 
Dictynna (nam.) [i. e. Diana} attended by her chorus, going 

! oyer per) the lofty Maenalus ( McBndlon), Behold, the nymphs 
nam,) bring to thee lilies in full baskets. Behold, in the 
meaintime, Trojan shepherds, with a great clamour, dragged 
{impf.) to the king a youth bound [as to his] hands behind 
the back (pZtir.). Lo! I myself, sick, drive (far hence j^roft- 
wus) my she-goats. Lo! I come a suppliant. Miltiades, 
the son of C^mon, the Athenian, (flourished the greatest of 
all unus omnium maxtme Jlorerety both cum et) [for] the an- 
tiquity (abl.) of his race, and the glory {abl.) of his ancestors, 
and his own modesty (abL). Cimon, delivered out of custody 
in this manner, quickly came (to the greatest eminence ad 
principdtum). For he had {impf,) (eloquence enough saHs 
doquentia) the utmost generosity, great (skill prudenHam, as 
weU cum) [in] the civil law {gen.) (as tum) military (affidrs 
ret, because he had been quddjuerat versdtus) with his Either 
in the army from a child. [Under] their command (a6/.), so 
great a change of affairs was made, that the LacedemonismSy 
who a little before had flourished [as] conquerors, being ter- 
rified, sought {impf. suhj.) peace. He delivers [his] daughl^ 
in marriage {ace.) to Cambyses, (a mean mediocri) man, (of 
ex) the nation of the Persians, (at that time tunc temporis) 
obscure. (He plundered diripuit) the cities, of which he had 
been commander a little before. Micipsa a few days {abl.) 
after dies. To have hopes {sing.) often in flight, but a little 
afier in arms. He came much before the approach of light 
into a hilly place, not (more amplius) [than] a space of two 
miles from Capsa. I hoped well, but it happened much oth- 
erwise. (Two days after (zWi^opo^f), Ariovistus sends am- 
bassadors to Caesar. The day after that day, (h^ marched 
tran&duxit) his forces (by prtBter) Caesar's camp. [Catiline 
had] eloquence enough, [but] little wisdom. He perceives 
[that] it happens (much multo) otherwise. 



* Here, and in the following sentences, ecce uid «» are «aed with a 
veib. 
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Adam. — ^Rulb 58. 



MODEL. 



We are dust and a shade. 
I neither bid thee, nor forbid 
thee. To attend much either 
upon honour or danger. He 
took up the feathers, and adorn- 
ed himself. 

Exercise 

The winds subside, and the 
clouds disperse. We leave the 
bounds of our country and our 
pleasant fields. Much was he 
tossed both on sea and land. 

He seems to me to live and 
enjoy life. For thee I enter on a 
subject of ancient renown and 
art. Neither let thy vineyards lie 
towards 'the setting sun, nor 
plant the hazel among the vines. 

Neither more nor less care 
should be taken than the cause 
requires. These [men] were 
neither regulated by manners, 
nor by law, nor by government 
of any [sort]. ^. 

Happy is he who has known 
the sylvan deities. Pan, and old 
Sylvanus, and the sister-nymphs. 

Let them, therefore, depart, or 
be at rest ; or if they continue 
in the city or in the same mind, 
let them e3q)ect those [punishr 
ments] which they deserve. 

I doubt whether after these 
heroes, I should first mention 
Romulus, or the quiet reign of 



Pulvis et umbra su- 
mus. Ego neque te ju- 
beo, neque veto. Mul- 
tum vel hondriy vel peric- 
iilo insenire. Pennas 
sustulit, seque exornavit. 

67, 

ConcTdo' ventus, fugio 
que nubes. Ego patria fi- 
nis et dulcis linqiio ar- 
vum. Multum ille et ter- 
ra plur, jactatus et altum. 

Is ego vivo et fruor ani- 
mavideor. Tu {res) anti- 
quus laus et ars ingredior. 
Neve tu ad sol verge vine- 
turn cadens, neve inter vi- 
tis corylus sero. 

Neve magnus, neve 
parvus cura suscipio |>re5. 
suIq, quAm causa postulo 
pres. subj. Hie neque 
mos, neque lex, aut impe- 
rium quisquam rego impf, 

Fortunatus et ille, Deus 
qui nosco agrestis, {Pa- 
ndquc ) ,Sil vanusque senex, 
nymphaque sorcn* ! 

Proinde aut exeo, aut 
quiesco ; aut si et in urbs, 
et in idem mens perma- 
neo, is qui mereor ex- 
specto. 

Romulus post hie priiUs, 
an quietus- Pompilius reg- 
num memoro prts, subj. 
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Pompilius, or the loRy royalty of 
Tarquinius, or the celebrated 
death of Cato. 

Do ye hear ? or does an 
amiable madness deceive me t I 
seem to hear [her], and to wan- 
cter through holy groves, where 
the pleasant waters and the 
breezes play. 

Obs. 2. 

Whether thou art at Rome, or 
in Epirus. 

Unless thou hadst fed me up, 
being- in love, and drawn me on 
with false hope. 

The poles thundered, and the 
sky glares with repeated flashes. 

Single out whom thou wishest 
from amongst the crowd. He is 
tortured either by av?.rice or 
cruel ambition. 

P, Considius, who was reput- 
ed a most expert soldier, and 
had been in the army of L. Sul- 
la, and afterwards in that of M. 
Crassus, is sent before with the 
scouts. 



an superbus TarqainiEis 
fascis pbtr. dubito, an Ca- 
to nobilis lethum. 

Audio? an ego ludo 
amabilis insania? Audio 
et videor piuS erro per In- 
cus, amoenus qui {quos) 
et aqua subeo et aux^. 



Sive Roma sum, sive in 
Epirus. 

Nisi ego lacto sul^. a- 
mans ace, et falsus spes 
produco^ tmpf, sub}» 

Intono polus, et creber 
mico ignis sther. 

Qui vdo medius eruo 
turba, Aut ob avaritia, 
aut miser ambitio {labo- 
rat). 

P. Considius, qui res 
gen, militaris perltus su- 
perL habeo impf, et in 
exercTtus L. Sulla, et pos- 
tea in M. Crassus sum 
plupf, cum exploratOT prae- 
mitto. 



' ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

Two or three friends of the king are (very x\ii\i perdimtes). 
(He reached attigii) land at day-break, and brought [over] all 
the ships safe. He neither feared the (boisterous prtBcipiitem) 
south-west wind (contending decn^tantcm) with the north winds, 
nor the sad Hyades, nor (the fary rabitm) of the south wind. 
Honesty is praised and (starves alget). Riches are given now 
to no one, except to the rich. (It is better prtBstat) to receive 
than (to coTDxaiXfacere) an injury. The tongue kills more 
(plur.) than the sword. Compare our longest age with eternity, 
and it will be found very short. Who then [is] free ? A wise 
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nan, who (can command wgferiosus) himself; whom neither 
poverty y nor death, nor chains terrify. Neitlier money (pbtrJ)^ 
nor magnificent roofs, nor power {plur.)^ nor pleasures, are to 
he numbered (among in) good things. He praises (both [her] 
fingers tUgitosque) and [her] hands, and [her] arms. Each 
&lls (A&i promts) on the ground Igen,)^ and, trembling, (kisses 
oscula dedit)the cold stone {dot). Depart [ye] firom the tern* 
pie, and cover [your] head, and loosen [your] girt garments. 
We have need of thy authority, and counsel, and favour alsOt 
In all things too much offends more than [too] little. 



Adam. — ^Ruijc 60. 

Ne, noty when it forbids, governs im impe&ativb, or more 
elegantly the subjunctive. 

, Ne, an, num, put dtmbtfuUy or indejimtdy, govern a sub- 
junctive ; interrogatively* an indicative. 

MODEL. 

Be not angry, great priest- Ne saevi, magna sa- 

ess. Do not grieve over much, cerdos. Ne doleas plus 

She fears lest, thou forsake nimic' Timet ne dese- 

her. ras se. 

I know not whether it might Nescio an satius fue- 

have been better for the peo- rit popiilo. An totum id 

pie. Wilt thou entirely sup- relinques? 
, press it ? ^ 

Exercise 68. 

O comely boy, trust not too Q formosus puer, nimi- 
much to a complexion. . This is a um ne credo color. Hie 
great poltron : do not fear. But nebulo magnus sum : ne 
do not afterwards lay the blame metuo sti§'. Yerum ne 
on me. postconfero std^, culpa in 

ego. 

Is she living, to whom thoi^^ Vivo ne ille, qui tu da 

' ■ -w ; 

* latenrogativeB, m a doubtful Mose, govern the tubjusctivot 
14* 
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gsfest it ? I know not. Ah ! let 
not these colds hurt thee! Ah! 
let not the sharp ice wound thy 
tender feet ! 

Let not the joyous day pass 
without a particular mark of dis- 
tinction. Thou knowest not 
whether the happy parents of 
beautiful Phyllis may honour thee 
their son-in-law. 

But take care, lest thy neigh- 
bour Enipeus please thee too 
much. Lay aside pride, so dis- 
agreeable to love, lest the rope 
go backward with the running 
wheel [of fortune]. 

Rise, lest a long sleep [i. e. 
death] be given to thee, from 
whence thou suspectest not. Hast 
thou dared to take gold out of thy 
cabinet ? 

What folly ! folly shall I say, 
or unparalleled impudence? Do 
ye dare to make mention of these 
men? . 

Dost thou not now see, brute ; 
dost thou not now perceive what 
complaints are made of thy im- 
pudence ? 

Has the blood of vipers with 
these boiled herbs deceived me ?* 
or has Canidia touched these 
poisonous dishes ? 

For what was the cause why 
Ccelius wished to give poison to 
that woman ? That he might not 
return the gold ? Pray, did she 
ask it 1 That the crime might not 
attach ? Did any one charge him 
with it? 



phqff. ? Nescio. Ah f ta 
ne firigns l»do! Ah! tu 
dot. ne tener glacies seco 
asper planta ! 

(Cressd) ne careo pul- 
cher dies nota. Nescio 
$ubj. an beatus parens 
Phyllis flavus decoro tu 
gener. 

At tu dat. caveo, ne vi- 
cTnus Enipeus plus Justus 
abl. placeo. . Ingratus Ve- 
nus pono superbia, ne 
currens retro fimis eo 
rota. , 

Surgo, ne longus tu 
somnus, unde non timeo, 
do subj. pass. Tu-ne au- 
rum ex armarium tuus 
promo audeo? 

O stultitia ace. ! stultitia 
ne dico, an impudentia 
singularis ? Audeo ne ia- 
cio iste homo mentio ? 

Jamne video, bellua ; 
jamne sentio, quis sum 
subj. homo gen. plur. que- 
rela 52?^. fronstuus? 

Num viper Inus cruor 
incoctus hie herba ego 
fallo? an mains Canidia 
tracto daps7 

Quis sum perf. enim 
causa, quamobrem iste 
mulier venenum v<do 
impf. do Gcelius 1 Ne au- 
rum reddo? Num peto 
perf. 7 Ne crimen hsereo? 
Num quis objicio^jcr/l f 



DcM for DUBOTODO and airousQUE governs a subjunctiye 
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mood : m for POflrauAM, sicut, and QuoudDO requires 
the indicative: ut for quanquam, utfote, ne non after 
of fear, or denoting the final cause, will have the sub- 
junctive. 



Provided that the things re- 
main, let them feign words at 
their pleasure. He shall always 
remember me as long as he lives. 

Until the third summer shaU 
see him reigning in Latium. 
Soon as the aged sire in death re- 
laxed his whitening eyes. 

Lausus, when he saw it, groan- 
ed deeply in pity of his beloved 
father. When they saw the tall 
vessels, they were startled at the 
sudden sight. 

I think thou hast heard, how 
they stood about me. See how the 
wild vine, with clusters here and 
there, has mantled over the grotto. 

Thou hast so disturbed all my 
measures, that I cannot restore 
her to her [friends] as I ought, 
and as I endeavoured, that I 
might do for myself a considera- 
ble service. 

Is he weU ? does he think of 
me? Favoured by the Muses, 
does he endeavour to fit the 
Theban measures to the Roman 
lyre ? 

I ask not that tlie criminal 
should be acquitted ; but I ask 
this, that he should be impeached 
by this [man] rather than by the 
other. 

As swallows in summer-time, 
80 false friends are at hand in 



Dam res maneo, ver- 
bum fingo arbitratus suus. 
Dum vivo memini semper 
ego. 

Tertius dom Latium 
regnans video estas. Ut 
senior lethum canens lu- 
men solvo. 

Ut video Lausus, inge- 
mo gravlter amor cams 
genitor. Ut celsus video 
ratis, terreo pres, visus 
subitus. 

Credo tu audio, ut ego 
circurasto. Aspicio, ut la- 
brusca silvestris rarus 
spargo racemus antrum. 

Ita conturbo ego dat 
ratio omnis, ut is non pos- 
sum suus, ita ut aequus 
sum plupf, atque ut stu- 
deo, trade, ut pario ego 
hie solidus beneficium. 

Ut valeo? ut memini 
uoster ? Fidis-ne ahl. plur. 
Latinus Thebanus apto 
modus studeo, auspex obL 
abs. Musa obL abs. ? 

fiens ut absolvo, non 
peto; sed, ut ab hie po- 
tius qukm ab ille accuso, 
id peto. 

Ut hinindo cstivus tem- 
pus, sic falsus amicus 
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the serene time <^ life ; as soon 
as they shall see the winter of 
fortune, they all flee away. 

Why do I fret myself ? Why do 
I afilict my age for his madness ! 
Is it because I may bear the pun- 
ishment of his sins? 

If that is the cause of detain- 
ing her with you, because she is 
sick, I think that thou doest me 
an injury, Phidippus, if thou 
fearest lest she should not be 
sufficiently taken care of at my 
house. 



renos vita tempus pneato 
sum ; simul atque fortuna 
hyems video, devolo om- 
nis. 

Cur ego macero ? Cur 
mens senectus hie gen. 
soUicito amentia? An ut 
pro hie gen. peccatum ^no 
supplicium suffero. 

Sin is sum retineo cau- 
sa apud tu pAtr., quia seger 
sum, tu ego injuria facio 
arbitror, Phidippus, si me- 
tuo satis ut meus domus 
euro diligenter. 



Qui used for quod or quia, signifying the catise, requires a 

SUBJUNCTIYE MOOD. 



Wherefore it pleased him to 
send messengers to Ariovistus to 
desire him to choose some inter- 
mediate place for a conference. 



Quamobrem placeo is 
ut ad Ariovistus legatu 
mitto, qui ab is postiilo ut 
aliquis Jocus roedius {utri' 
usque) colloquium deligo. 



All words put indefinitely require a subjunctive ; put defi- 
nitely, require an jendicative mood. 



They neglect all honourable 
things, provided they can but get 
power. I will speak, indeed, al- 
though he threatens me with arms 
and death. 

Not but that I could pay my 
debts upon my own securities 
out of my own possessions. I 
will not desist till I have made 
an end. 

While thou art fortunate, 
thou wilt have many friends. 



Omnis honestus negli- 
go, dummodo potentia con- 
sequor. Dico equTdem, 
lictt arma ace. ego dot. 
morsque minor su^\ 

Non quin ses alienus 
sitig. meus nomen ex pos- 
sessio solve possum. Hand 
desTno donee perficioyii/. 
subf. 

Donee sum fat. indie. 
felix, multus numero am- 
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Whilst he taxries a few days at 
Besan^on for provision and re- 
freshment. 

Cesar, when he had observed 
these [things], having called an 
assembly, severely reprimanded 
them. 

Thou knowest the custom of 
women ; they are an age in 
equipping themselves and getting 
ready. 

These [things] are grievous 
to thee at first, while tiiou art 
unacquainted with them, ■ but 
pleasant when thou hast tried 
them. 

Ever since the fates snatched 
thee away. Pales herself, and 
Apollo himself, have left the 
j^ains* 

As though the events 
things, not the counsels 
men, were punished by 
laws. 

He ordered them not to stir 
from that place until he should 
come to them. 

They dared not begin the 
war before the ambassadors re- 
turned from Rome. 

He said that he would not 
make any report to the senate, 
till he had first answered him. 



icus. Dum paucus dies ad 
Vesontio, res frumenta- 
rius commeatusque causa^ 
moror indie. 

Hie quum animadverto 
sul^. Cffisar, convocatus 
concilium, vehementer is 
incuso. 

Nosco perf. mos plur, 
mulier ; dum molior ti»- 
die, dum como (coman- 
tur), annus sum. 

Hie, dum incipio pres. 
subj,, gravis sum, dumque 
ignbro pres. subf., ubi cog* 
nosco perf. suhj, facilis. 

. Postquam tu fatum fero 
indie, ipse Pales ager, at- 
que ipse relinquo Apollo. 



of Perinde quasi exitus 
of res, non homo cpnsilium 
the lex vindico impf. suhj. 



PraBcipio is dot. ne sui 
ex is locus ante moveo 
quam ipse ad is venio 
plupf. suhj. 

Non antea ausus capes- 
so helium, quam ab Roma 
reverto plupf. suhj. lega- 
tus. 

Dico sui non antea re- 
nuncio fut. in rus sena- 
tus, nisi prius sui respon- 
6bo plupf. suhj. 
Beware, Caesar, how thou be- ^ C. Caesar, caveo* tw- 
lievest ; beware how thou par- per. credo suhj. ; caveo ig- 
donest ; beware how thou pitiest nosco; caveo tu (misereat) 

* Tbe conjunction is elegantly understood after cuve^ tLndfae^ as^ 
cave facias; cave putes ; fac cures. ',• 
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these brothen imi^iitg a hn$h^ 
er's IHe. 

These he privately sent to 
Xerxes, and with them Gongy- 
lus the Eretrian, to carry a let- 
ter to the king, in which these 
things [are said] to have been 
written : " Pausanias, general of 
Sparta, after he understood that 
those whom he had taken at By- 
zantium were thy relations, has 
sent them to thee as a present, 
and desires to be joined in affin- 
ity with thee : wherefore, if it 
seem [good] to thee, give him 
thy daughter in marriage." 



frater pro fraler sakis 6th 
8eero pari. 

Hie clam Xerxeft r^ 
mitto, et cum hie Gongy- 
lus Eretri^isis, qui liters, 
rex reddo, in qui hie sum 
soriptus : '* Pausanias, dux 
Sparta, qui Byzantium ca- 
pio, postqu^m pr<^nquus 
tuus cognosco indie,, tu 
munus dot* mitto : suique 
tu cum affinitas conjungo 
cupio : quare, si tu videor, 
do pres, subj* is- filia tuos 
nubo" supine in um. 



ENGLISH TO BE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

Avoid [ye,] (tmper.) not hospitality. ' (Does he num) con- 
sider what he says (pres. subj.) 1 (Does he grieve for what 
is done, numfactipiget) 1 Does his colour ever show a sign 
of shame? Do not weep (imper.). Do not afflict {siibj,) thy- 
self. Beware lest thou stumble {subf,). Beware [lest] I 
hear (that istuc) woU (from ex) thee. Do not weep (mp.), 
and, whatever it is, make me that I may know [it] : conceal 
(imper.) [it] not: fear (imptr.) not: trust (imper.) to me, I 
say. Shall I not go to them ? Uncertain whether he should 
think (pres, subj.) [it] to be the genius of the place, (or the 
attendant famiilunp^ie) of his father. He lived well, while 
he lived (indie). (I will stay for thee ego operipr te) here a 
little, (until dum) thou comest out (indie). Tityrus, feed 
the she-goats until I return (indie), the way is short. Is this 
he whom I am seeking, or not 1 I fear (I cannot utposaim). 
I am undone : I fear (the stranger cannot bear it ut suhstet 
hospes). Memory is nothing, (unless nisi) thou exercise 
(subf,) it. Blame (sid^.) not the times, when thou mayest 
be the cause of (thjr tibi) sorrow (gen.). (While dim) 
[there] is (indie) life, ht^e is said to be to a siek [man]. 
Thou art a fool (for qui) believing (pres, subj,) this [fellow J. 
(Since ut) we are (indie) in Pontus, (the Danube Ister has 
been three tiroes frozen ter constUit) by the cold. (How 



fid) canst thou know that {tstuc), unless them shalt ha?e made a 
trial X He hates (not only cum) virtue, (but learning #1011 ti^ 
tents), I wish {pres subj,) [that] thou wouldest take care 
{pres subj,) most diligently of thy health (ace). Whilst 
Cassar continued (pres indie.) in these places lor the sake (abL) 
of preparing ships, ambassadors came to him (from ex) 9 
great part (of the people of Terouanne Morinorum to qui) 
excuse themselves (for their measures some time before at 
superioris temporis consilio) ; (because they quod), barbarous 
men, and (unacquainted imperiti) with our custom (gen.)^ had 
made (smbj.) war [upon] the Roman people. 



Ax>AM. — Rule 45. 

Prepositions in Composition* 
Adam. — Rule 43 & 44. 

The preposition in, signifying towards, agamst, into and 
a6o9e, requires an accusative. 

Sub, relating to time or motion, is generally joined lo an 
mccusative, 

8uper, signifying beyond or besides, requires an aecusuiioe. 
When it ingnifies concerning, it takes an Motive. 

Tenus,up to, as far as, is joined to an ablative b(^ in the 
singular and plural ; but more generally to a genitive in the 
ploral, and it ^yr^ys follows its case. 

MODEL. 

They thrust the ships from Detrudunt naves soo- 
the rock. They frighten from pulo. ' Absterrent a vi- 
vices. tiiB. 

Th<sy bear an especial good Sunt singulari m te 

will towards thee. b^^ievolentia. 

Exercise 69. • 

The agitated water flows from Defluo saxum agitatus 
the rocks. The chosen youth is- humor. £0 porta delectus 
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sue from the gates. The king 
himself escaped from their hands. 
Transfer thyself to the graceful 
chapel of Glycera.^ 

By this way he drew over his 
troops, and came into Italy. 
Wherefore he [Hannibal] went 
at this age with his father into 
Spain. 

He [Pompey] in the forty- 
ninth day added all Cilicia to 
the Roman empire. Who has of- 
tener fought with the enemy 
than another has maintained 
disputes with an opponent. 

' Thus our [men], a signal be- 
ing given, made a bold attack 
upon the enemy. At once all 
[animal] heat was extinguished, 
and life vanished into air. 

But let me die, she says. 
Thus, thus it delights me to go 
under the shades. The cool 
grove and the nimble choirs of 
nymphs, with the satyrs separate 
me from the vulgar. 

The Lacedemonians desisted 
from their long dispute, and of 
their own accord yielded up the 
command at sea to the Athe- 
nians. 

I'here were found many of 
our soldiers, who leaped against 
the phalanx, and pulled aside the 
targets with their hands, and 
wounded them above. 

• 

But he, but a boy, and as un- 
o'oserv -d, goes here and there 
upon the lonely green ; and dips 



juventus. Rex ipse e ma- 
nus effugio. Tu Glycera 
decorus transfero in sedis. 

Hie fern, copiae tradu- 
co, in Italiaque pervenia 
{Hdc) igitur stas cum pa- 
ter in Hispania proficiscor 
perf. 

UndequinquagesTmus 
dies totus ad imperium po- 
pulus Romanus Cilicia ad- 
jungo. Qui sspius cum 
hostis confligo quam quis- 
quam cum inimicus c<»i- 
certo. 

Ita^ noster acriter in 
hostis plur.^ signum d'atus, 
impetus Tacio. Omnis et 
una dilapsus calor, atque 
in ventus phir. vita re- 
ceda 

Sed morior plur.y aio. 
Sic, sic (Juvat) eo sub 
umbra. Gelidus nemus 
nymphaque levis cum sa- 
tjrrus chorus ego secemo 
poptllus. 

Lacedaemonii de diuti- 
nus contentio desisto, et 
suus (sponte) Atheniensis 
imperium gen, maritrmus 
gen. principatus concedo. 
Reperio pcrf. com- 
plures noster nom, phtr. 
miles nom. phir., qui in 
(phalangas) insilio impf. 
subj, et scutum manus rc- 
vello et desuper vulnero. 

At ille ut puer, et va- 
cuus ut inobservatus in 
herba phr. hue eo et hinc 
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I 



iim soles of his feet» thea vp to 
the ankle in the playing waters. 

« 

And whilst he attempts to 

.draw oat by his hand the deadly 

weapon, another arrow was shot 

through lus throat np to the 

feathm. 

A horned bull starts np hence 
lirom the parted waves, and, be* 
ing raised into the soft air as 'high 
as his chest, poars from his nos* 
trils and wide mouth part of 
the sea. 

The grim looking heifer's 
form is boit, whose head is dum- 
«j, neck biawny, and from the 
ohin down to the legs hang the 
dewlaps. 

t 

Meanwhile unhi^y Dido with 
yarious talk span oat the night, 
and drank large draughts of love, 
asking many [things] about Pri- 
am, numy [things] about Hector. 

This, this is the man, whom 
thou hast often heard promised 
to thee, Augustus Cesar, the off- 
^ing of a god ; who once mcM'e 
shall establish the golden age in 
Latium; thnwigh those lands 
formerly governed by Saturn ; 
and shall extend his empire 
over the Qaramantes and Indi- 
ans* 



iUne; etin alltidens unda 
(summa) pes, talusque te- 
nus vestigium pbir. tingo. 

Dumque menus tento 
traho exitiabiUs telum, al- 
ter per* jugtilum penna 
M, tenus acta sagitta 
sum. 

• Comiger hinc tauras 
ruptus expello pass, unda, 
pectusque ahl, pbtr. tenus 
mollis erectus in aurap&ir. 
naris et patulus pars mare 
evomo OS. 

Bonus torvus forma 
bos, qui dot. turpis caput, 
qui dot. multus superl, 
cervix, et cms gen. phr. 
tenus a mentum palear 
pendeo. 

Nee non et varius noK 
sermo traho impf. infelix 
Dido, longusque bibo 
impf, amor, multus super 
Pri&mus rogf to super Hec- 
tor multus. 

Hie vir, hie f*um, tu 
qui promitto inf, siepius 
audio pres., Augustus Cae- 
sar, divus genus ; aureus 
condo siBculum phr. qui 
rursus Latium regnatus 
per arvum Saturnus quon- 
dam; super et(Garaifiai». 
ias) et Indi prolero impe- 
rium. 



ENGLISH TO JBE TURNED INTO LATIN. 

(He went enit out of e) the camp. Mayest thou return late 
into heaven. He routed (both uirius^[ue) armies [in] — 
battle. For after Xerxes descended into Greece [in] 

15 
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iiKdi ireu after he bad been biprished, be was restored (jm»jC) 
(to in) iu8 countFj {bf a deccee of the people i^lifiscilo). 
Thus Haanibaly less [than] five and twenty years f of age nth 
ius), (being made /actus) GommaBder, sabdued ^in -the fot- 
lowing three years pronmo iriemna) all the nations of l^pain 
[in] war. He Himself, baring drawn out his army (« ^ee 
battalions tripKci, came as far as accessit usque ad/) the can^ 
of the enemy {pbtr,). (At last through necessity turn de$mm 
sucessarid) the Germans drew dieir forces oat of the camp. 
The &me of Marcellus grows [in] an obscure age, (as vebii) 
a tree. It was (impf,) night, and the moon ^one (mr^.) 
[in] a serene sky amongst the lesser stars. I never (come 
accich) to thee, (but gum) I go away (stAj.) Irom thee more 
learned. I scarcely contain myself, (from flying guin itwdem 
in his hce in ccgi^iUum). Let the writings bi laid by (for 
tfi) some time. Whateyer is under die eiuth, time wiH bring 
^to light m egfrtcum). The soldier's (dtttA hope is pat off (to 
t}i)am>ther day. The billows are dashed against the shore. 
The sea lifts up the wayes against the rocks. Then thus he 
addresses Mercury, (and gives these commands ac taUa m<^ 
dot) : (Gro quick age) [my] son, call the zephyrs, and [on 
thy] pinions fflide. Piso's love towards us all is so great, tfaat 
nothing can (be more so swprd). (Besides super) disease 
(occ), fiunine also affected the Carthagiaian army. (Con- 
cerning $Uper) this thing {abl),l will wHte to thee. The 
Romans (leaped scMerunt upon super) the very targets (ace). 



Adam. — ^Rulb 46 d& 47. 
The CaiMtruction of IfUerfedume. 

MODSL. 

O joyful day ! Ah ! wretch- O festus dies ! Heu 
ed me ! O sacred Jupiter ! me infelicem ! Proh 
Wretch that I am ! sancte Jupiter ! Ye mis- 

ero mihi ! 

Exercise 70. 

Ah! what art thou doing t Ah! qois ago? Qod 
Where art thou going T abeo T 
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O Japitar I where is honour t 
Great Jupiter f what an abandon- 

Ate( th^ )ov6r is sorry too 
late tait his dru^ vengeance. 
Alasy Peletts! Peleus I I -ain a 
mesdeng^ to Ihee of a great ca- 
lamity ! 

O dsy o6uiitry1 O Ilium! 
habita^en' of go&sf, and ye walls 
ef^ iVdjans renowned in war ! 

Mantua, alas ! too near to un- 
fortunate Cr^nona! Wo to me! 
my inflamed liver swells with 
sluurp bile. 

Alas! whither am I hurried I 
patddla^ brbtfaersy [the feeimgs 
of j! fr motfier. Ahy wretched boy ! 
n^orthj^ of a better love, in how 
groat a gulf ait thou plunged ? 

O riianie I O great Curthage ! 
[jrimng] higher on t^ dishoooar- 
abie miihs of Italy ! 

O the detestable meiinness of 
th^ man f O intderaMe impu- 
dtee^ liiri^DedneBa and lust ! 

Fev, O iter^ Jove! what* 
greater action^ was ever perferm* 
ed,« not imlf iaf this ci^, but in 
the whole wwld t 

Alas! if fhe^ hasty violence [of 
the Fates} itoateiies thee iiwa¥, 
ptot of aif soiul, why should I^ 
the other [part] reniain, nc^er 
equadly Ms, ttof* siffvii^ Aee 
eatifffri 



O Jv^iter voe. / ubinam 
sum fides ? Jupiter mag- 
nuB 96c. ! O ! scelestus at- 
que audax^homo ctcc, ! 

PoBuitet heu ! serd pcs- 
na crudelis amuis. Hen 
Peleus* voc, ! Peleus vocJ 
magnus tu nuncius adsum 
clades ! 

O patria voc, ! O di- 
vuB domiis Ilium ! et in- 
clytus neut. phtr. belluni 
imenia DardanidoB! 

Mantua, vae miser ni- 
mium vicinus Cremona! 
VsB ! mens fervens difficl- 
lis bilis tumeo jecur. 

Hei ego! quo rapio? 
frater, if^soeco mater dai. 
Ah 1 miser, quantus labo- 
ro HI Charybdis, dignue 
paer bonus flamma abh f 

O pudor voc.! O mag- 
nus Carthago voc.! pro- 
brosus altus Italia ruina I 

O fieditas ace. homo 
flagitiosus ! O impudeoti* 
acc.y nequitia acc.y libido 
ojtc. non ferendus. 

Quis enim res unqnam 
pr6 sanctus Jupiter voc. ! 
AMI Hiodo in hie urbs, sed 
in oinnis terra plur. gero 
ferf. magnus? 

Ah! tu meus si pars 
anlHBla ratno maturus eomp. 
vis, (qMim&rtiT) alter/em., 
nee charus mast, leque, 
nee siqMi^Btes integer 
mmc. f 
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ENGLISH TO' BE- TUtlNED INTO LATIN. 

Ah 1 what art thou doing? O wretched (countrymen etoes), 
what (great tanta) madness [is this}? (Alas heu)\ he says^ 
what laKid, what seas can now receive me? Oh! cries he, 
my (fruitless ^s^rd susctpti) labours I [my} fallacious hopes t 
my empty schemes. lOproh !) Jupiter ! man, thoii drirest me 
to madness. (O proh! the help fidem) of ^ods and of men I 
Ah miserable me (ace) ! Ah unhappy virgm (voc.) ! (Woe 
hd) to me, he exclaims, and transfixed (through the middle in 
medio) of his breast (abl) he bears the dart (p^-) »»d ^'• 
ing dropped the reins {abl abs,) [from his] dying iund, sinks 
(by degrees jpou^^ftm on in) [one] side {ace,) from [his 
horse's] right (shoulder armo). 



Recapitulatory Exercise. 

They ¥f%re ordered by the king to bum the bodies of the. 
dead, rather than to bury them [in} the ground. Demosthe- 
nes, the Athenian orator, being banished his coanttyj (Sar ob) 
the crime of having accepted gold from Harpalus, (was in 
exile exuldbat) at Megara (p/ter. norni,). He had come either 
to besiege {sup.) thy house, or had l^d snares for the senate. 
[We] should take care {ger.) that the appetites may obey rea- 
son, neither (should they run before it eamque pra€mrmit)y 
nor, on account of sloth and lieaviness, disregard it, uid the* 
mind (p/tir.) should be {pres. subj,) tranquil, and free from all 
disturbance. How many express pictures of the bravest men 
have the Greek apd -Latin writers lefl to us, not only to conlem- 
pdate (gcr,)^ but^aiso to imitate (ger,), Cesar draws back his 
^ces to the next hill ; and he sent his horse to sostun {qui 
^Uh the subf,) the attack of the enemies. - Cnsar, having 
commanded all things necessary, ran about to encourage 
^e -soldiers, (wheteaoevier guam in partem) fertmie carri- 
ed [him], and came down to the tenth legion. Conon lived 
very much at Cyprus, Iphicr&tes in Thnce, Timotheus at 
Lesbos, Chares in Sig»um. He, unwilling to return [to] 
Sparta, had betaken himself [to] Colonic,, which place is in 
the territory of Troas (ablJ), Lo ! shall that day ever anive 
(when I d^all be permitted miki cim Keeat) to sing thy 
deeds. I am indeed ashamed ,and sorry about my Imither. 
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She, ofifended with me (gen,) and (haJdag perosa) all the race 
of men, wandered in the mountains, employed in the exep- 
cises of Diana. Whilst we are speaking these [things], we 
c<»ne in the meantime to the market, where the confecti(Mi- 
ers, fishmongers, butchers, cooks, all glad, run to meet me. 
Let them therefore either depart <Mr be at rest; or, if they 
continue in the city, or in the same^raind, lei tll^m expect 
those [panis&ments] which they deserve. O folly (ace.), fol- 
ly, shall I say, or unparalleled impudence ? Do ye dare to 
make mention of these men ? Dost thou not now see, tNTUte, 
dost thou not now perceive What the complaint of men is 
(subf,) of thy (ijnpudence Jrontis) ? The Lacedemonians de- 
sisted from their long dispute, and, of their own accord, yield- 
ed up (the conmand at sea trnpent mart^mt) to the Athe- 
nians. For (O prd) sacred Jupiter (voc) \ what greater ac- 
tion was ever performed, not only in this city^ but in all 
lloiRlit 

15» 
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or THE CHOICE AMD ELEGANCE OE PARTICULAE WORDS*. 

filegance, according to the derivation of the-wmrd {eUg^tre), 
consists in the choice of the most appropriate words and ex- 
pressions, and in their composition, and clear and perspicu- 
ous order. It depends chiefly on the usage of the best Latin 
writers. When, therefiwe, the scholar has selected those 
words, which are appropriate in their meaning to the sense 
of the subject, the next thing will be, to consider whether 
they have been used by the best writers of antiquity. 

But let it be premised, that no word can be elegant or 
beautiful in itself in its disjoined state, but merely as fiir as 
it strengthens, connects or illustrates the subject ; or at least 
as far Tis the Latin word conveys, in its true meaning, the full 
force of the English expression. It would be absurd, there- 
fore, to use at random the first word which presents itself; 
without considering whether it is appropriate to the sense. 
In investigating the true and proper signification of words, it 
will be necessary to understand each different sense, in which 
they are used ; and if the scholar acquaints himself as much 
as he can with their etymology and original meaning, he will 
be enabled to write purer Latin, and to avoid many Grw- 
cisms, obsolete and barbarous words, and those which have 
too great an affinity to the English, introduced into use by 
several modern and inelegant writers, as, recommendare, lo 
recomuMnd, d&c. 

* Altered from Valpj's Elegantie Latine. 
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Should the Latin, however, not famish a word ^ufficicently 
elegant, or fully expressive of the English idea, or if the force 
or dignity of the subject requires it, it may be necessary to 
vary an expression by means of a short periphrasis, or of a 
phrase, instead of a simple word. But, in the choice of 
phrases, care must be taken that they do not convey more 
meaning than we wish to express. 

Nothing, indeed, will be more conducive to the purity and 
elegance oTthe Latin language, than a happy contextui)e of 
elegant Roman phrases, or forms of speaking, used by the 
best and purest writers. With these, therefore, the learner 
should be directed to store his memory, and be taught how 
to use them in his own composition. 

It will also be necessary to observe, that there arfe many 
peculiar modes of expression or idioms in the English, which 
can only be rendered by adopting some Latin phrase, or 
using such a variation as will best suit the Latin style. For 
instance-— 

Send me word hy letter : 

To use a literal, Or, rather, barbarous ex{»ression, we should 
say, mitte mihi verbtan : to speak true or elegant Latin, we 
should say ^fac me per literas certiarem, 

I am short of money : 

Barbarously or literally, hrevis sumpecunia; ele^emtly, efe- 
Jicit me pecuma, 

I would be loath to make thee to he htaten: 

I will make them friends : 

He made as though he wept : 

Such expressions, on the very first view, carry, with them 
the appearance of English idioms. It would be, therefore, ab- 
surd, carelessly to say, essem invitus fojcere it capulare^ &c. ; 
but, with a little care and judgment, and by considering their 
real meaning, it will be easy to give them a turn which may 
answer that meaning, and to find out a corresponding Latin 
expression. Thus we fihall say : 

I would be loath to make thee be beaten : non lubens commit-' 
Terem ut vapidares, that is, I would not willingly give cause 

that 

lufiU make them friends : redigam eos in gratiam* 

He made as though he wept ' simulapit quasi Jleret, or se 

Jkre, 

And so on of phrases in general : thus again, 
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I witt HuAe g0Od, ihM is, supply, suppKbd. 

He iMde muck oftlie, \. e. lie treated ta& lireu^ c&miit me 

He makei much of himself ^ i. ^, &e indulges hiiAseIr, sibi or 
genid MkUget, 

You make game ofme^ i. e. you linngh at me, hidis me, or 
buUbrio me kabes. 

You can do much with him, iu muUiim ap/ud euM pates. 

You know what aceomii I make of him, i. e. esteem him, 
sets ^fuanti ewnfaciam, 

TU have nothing to do with your friendship^ i. e. I re- 
nounce . . . renuneio tuaf amicitia. 

I hope my brother to entreat',^' i, e. my brother remains to 
be entreated, restat mihifrater adhuc exorandus. 

Thau may st for cSl me, licet tibiper me. 

Thou mayst be gone far aU me, Ucet abeas per me. 

To be spoken of audire, ' 

What trade are you of? i. e. do you pursue? Quam at' 
temfacHtas T 

To ask the advice of any one, i. e. to consult, consuJere, 

You are sure to be punished, i. e. a certain punishment 
awaits you, certa pama te manet. 

Be ruled by me, i. e. listen to me, auscuUa mihi, 

I am not in fault, i. e. blamable, (nr, I am free from fauk, 
9aco ciflpd. 

Lei km hse^ be made to go without, his supper, muketur 
etend. 

To be sick of a disease, fever, want, L e. to labour under 
.... Idborare morbo, &c. 

Besides a great number of phrases, which are derived 
from the particular forms and customs of the Romans, and 
which a more intimate acquaintance with Latin authors will 
soon render familiar to the scholar ; as, to seU by auction, 
hasta subjicere ; with good or ill luck, bonis out maUs avi-- 
bus ; to marry, ducere uxorem, &c. 

And so on of phrases in general : this shows at the sam^ 
time the absolute necessity of attending more to the sense 
than the words, and of suiting the expressicms accordingly. 

Many English sentences may appear very difficult and in- 
tricate, and sometimes, at first sight, scarcely susceptible oi 
being converted into elegant, and, at the same time, appropri- 
ate Latin. These sentences the scholar should be durected 
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te read repeatedly till he understands perfectly their sense 
and meankig. His first business will be, then, to simplify, so 
as to reduce them to their bare and original idea, divesting 
them of every superfluous word and idicMnatic eiq>re8sion : 
and he should not begin to write any part of the sentence 
till he has fiumished himself with the Latin ccHrresponding to 
^e chief heads of it ; for his first attempt will not always 
•embrace the full scope and purport of its meaning, and it 
may be necessary to vary his sentence, and give it a new and 
difterent turn, by the change of active into passive, or passive 
into active, d&c. ; and then it will be easy to give it a fiiller . 
dress, and so to connect it by the addition of any suitable 
and necessary words, as may give to the whole a force equal 
to that of the English. 

And as the young Latin writer is apt to follow too closely 
the literal order of the English, it may be necessary to guard 
him against this common error, by the IbUowing observation, 
which, ^ough coming more properly under the head of the 
cNpder and arrangement of words, may be introduced in. this 
place, a» being upplicable to almost every example that may 
occur. It is the genius of the Latin language, that the order 
and position of words are not bound by so strict and immu> 
table laws as in other languages, tiiough certain rules must be 
flowed, and such an arrangement preserved, that the style 
may not be confiised, puerile and inelegant. Seldcnn, 
therefore, does the nominative case come fiist in the sentence; 
but other cases, unless the sense and perspicoity absolutely 
require it, are generally placed before it. 

But, though elegance of style depends very much on thiil 
transposition, care must be taken to avoid a c<»ifused inter- 
mixture of words; that, for instance, what beloufs to a 
clause of a> sentence in which the relative qui^ gum, quad, 
occuars, and is dependent upon it, may not be inter»^ixed 

with the clause which contains the antecedent ; as, 

The man who has once transgressed the bounds oi ^^lod* 

esty must be completely and perfectly impudent. 
It may not be inelegant to say, 
Qui $emd verecundi<B fines transient, eun^ prorsus o^*»rtei 

esse impudentem. But to say, 

Qut semel verecundi€B, eum prorsus opartet esse imp- 

Um^ius transient, 
. Woidd render the sense obscure and UniateUigible. 
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BnideB thk ebseiiritj^ wfaeever wishes to tcqake av ele' 
gani frtyie, wiU be earefoi to avoid a too frequent repeMasi of 
tibe same word, if it does oot tend lo give greater weight or 
perspicuitjr to the subject. The same ^liable too closely and 
frequently repeated, cannot but be hu^h to the ears, and 
thereibre inelegant. Several words following each other 
with the same termination^ should be carefully avoided. 
To this negligence must be referred a too great con- 
course or clashing of the same letter, which either 
must produce a disagreeable harshness in the soiaid, if 
•a repetition of the same ccmsonants, as, rex JCerxes^ or, 
if they are vowels, must cause such a hiatus as will pro- 
duce some difficulty iu pronouncing, as, magna operte ore. 
Where it is possible to give a strict attention to &e smooth 
concourse of the wie»-ds, without endangering the force of the 
idea, when the preceding word terminates with a consonant, 
the ilext should begin with a vowel, and vice versa. There 
are a few words, however, the succession of which is not ar- 
bitrary, but which has been fixed by the unvaried usage of 
the ailcienfs. Ac is not found before a vowel, but always 
before a consonant: we do not say ac ego^ but ittque ego; 
seldom itefi/e autemy but negue verd, — ^It will ako be very no^ 
cessary to guard against poetical endings of a prose sen- 
tence, which, though not v^y culpable or disi^reeable is 
themselves, yet will not hi\ to disf^ease, as they carry an aj^ 
pe»ranoe of affectation and studied conceit This fauh, in- 
deed, was much sooner observed by the ancients, who ^re 
supposed, in their common conversation, to have furoinounced 
the language more accordiiig to metre, than' it can b6 by us, 
who pronofunce many syllabtes differetft from their quantity. 

Every kind of ambigu^y should also be carefully avoided, 
ad, for instance, in the case of ad^tives^ where mukorrnn^ if 
lis^ instead of multarum refmrty niight be mistake for th0 
masculine gender. 

The word mV is used when praise car excelt^ice is intend- 
ed; never when blame is expressed: Homo is used indis- 
criminately. 

1; I am ypfy intimate with Fabiuv, that mofft ezoeUent and learned 
num. (To be intimate with ; favnUiarittr ud.) 

2. He put them in mind, that as Dariue had a greater number of 
fiTiona (f^Jfi^er^ tw^Um hmimvC}^ so h^ had a greati»i' Huitibdr of iim». 



* 
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The same distioctioii is generally made between the pn»- 
J99an8 ifk aod isU; iUe denoting praiae, and iste blaoM or 
contempt.' 

1. Behold thai libertj, which you hare so ardently desirad. 

2. These ihingt (cruelty and insolenee) are to be attributed to anns 
and victory, not to GaBsar. 

Speaking of an obscure or contemptible person, the Latins 
generally make use of nescio quis for quidam. Though they 
also nse nescio qmd^ not merely to vilify, but to magnify any 

tbwg. 

1. What haye yoa to dread, when jtm are defending your cauae 
against tome accuser, whose eloquence no one ever feared ? 

2. But then 1 affirm, that wlien to a good and excellent natural dis- 
position the embellisfajoients of learning {ratio doetrintB) are added, 
there results a something great and extraordinary (prmeUtrtum ae sin- 
gtdare). 

Qidspiamy quisquam, ullus and unqucan are elegantly used 
after negatives, comparatives, after vix,. and si, when there is 
any doubt, after an interrogation or prohibition, and the prop- 
osition sine. Observe that quisquam, quispiam and %dhis 
are thus distinguished from quivis and quilibet; the former 
are generally used in a negative or interrogative sense, the 
latter always in the affirmative. 

1. Quispiain : Is there any person in the world (alietAi) of whom 
you tlunk better ? 

2. (^lusquam : Tou deny that the tyrant has been more cruel to Syr- 
acuse, than any one of his predecessors {inter cniddissimos tmquam 
anteafidt.) 

3. bet noman*s offence make you lose your greatness of 90tU. 

4. They themselves had dehvered many great men, without tbo 
suspicion of any one. 

&. UUus : Scarcely have you left tl^ other orators (with their leave 
let me speak it) any merit that they can reap. 

UUus should always be used instead of omnis after the preposition 
sine; as, 

Without «Z2 doubt 

6. Uhquam : Darius having in his flight drunk water, which was 
muddy, and defiled with dead bodies, said that he had never drunk willi 
neater pleasure. ^ 

(Obsorve, that, for the sake of brevity, the verb dieo followed by noit 
is not ineleffwitly changed into tlie verb nego, as, negavi me esse Jmo- 
(Hrum, for $xi me nonfacturum esse). 
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Ne quu is elegantij used for vt nemo. 

1. They discharged him from his office, 0ml no one should altor- 
wwrds conmiit the same crime with impunity. 



Nec quidquam is more elegantly said than et nihil. 

And physicians, generak and orators, althoujjj^h they understand 
perfectly the principles of their science {quamana artia prwepta per- 
ceperifU)f can effect nothing very great or meritorious withojat expe- 
rience or practice. 

J^se is often used for the adjective toius or integer, in de^ 
lining numbers or space of time with great exactness. 

1. I have been absent (desideror) three whole days. 

2. I spent three whole months in visiting and ex|>lorinff a country, 
which some writers have described in so lively (ad vivum aepinxenaU) 
a manner. 

Th^ pronoun is is most frequently used for taUs, fidlowed 
by ut or qui ; as, non is sum quern contemnas. 

1. I am not 9uch a man, tluU I should utter a falsehood. 

2. I have seen such a monster, that if I should see another as terri- 
ble, I should die with horror. 

3. We must use suck liberality as may profit friends, and hurt 
no one. 

4. Many were condemned of treason ; hut such was the king's clem- 
ency, that only three were executed (ultimo supplicio qffeetifiurint). 



Idem is most frequently used for item, p&rro, etiam^ sinad, 
and tumrtum ; as^ quod idem mcestitiam reprehendit, idemjocum, 

1. For we pce that there have been those, who at the same time 
could speak with dignity and elegance (omatd ac graviter), at the same 
time with artful evasion and subtilty. 

2. He used that kind of food which was most sweet And wholesome, 
and at the same time most easy to digest (ad coneoquendum)* 



Instead of rendering the English word aU by omnis, it wiJl 
sometimes be necessary to use omnind, sometimes nuUus non, 
or quisque, and sometimes the relative qui, qua, quod, 

1. There were in all but two ways, by which they could possibly 
go out of their country ; one through the Sequani, narrow and dim- 
cult; the other through our province, much easier and readier (ex- 
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S. The queen moet bonntifUllj entertained him with aU coortesf 
and hospitalitj. 

3. Because the townsmen offered so little money to redeem the 
town, they began to demolish aU the noblest hmlUngs (fpleHdiiiBtimm 
gU4Bque tecta). 

For the English oB of them, aU of whom, the best Latin 
writers use ilU omnes, qui omnes. 



The English word every may also be variously rendered 
by singuUy guisque, when it implies each; sometimes by 
singuU repeated; by aUus, aUus^ when it implies a divert 
sity ; each in their separate cases ; as, TraMt sua quemque 
voluptas; singulis kgionibus singulos legatos, 2very, be- 
fore a word of time, or used distributively, may likewise be 
rendered by in, with an accusative case. 

1. The strength of all sciences, like the old man's faeotj consists 
not in every single stick (in singtUis quibusque zdrgtdtis), but in all of 
them united in the band. 

2. To every thing there is a seasony and it is the duty of every num 
to use his time profitably to himself and others (vtiliter et sihi et aUts uti). 

3. In every comer or the court, there was a court (plural). 

4. He changes his wavering mind every hour (in horas). 

5. No one gave less than eighteen bui^els every acre. 



The word some, also, when repeated, or followed by the 
word other, is rendered by aUus oHus, or Ate and t/2e. 

1. Of the things objected to him, some he acknowledged, some he 
extenuated, some he excused by reason of human frailty, and the 
greater part he flatly denied. 

2. Certainly the inclination of princes to some men, and their aver- 
sion to others, may seem fatal. 

3. Some think one thing, some another. 



One another is also rendered by Ate and Hk, by aUer aUer, 

aUus alius ^ and quisque .v as, one man delights in one style of 

speaking, another -ia another: aUus aUo dicendi genere 

gaudet, 

1. It was agreed, that there should be iVee commerce (Uberum inde 
tmneem comrnercUim fort)y till the one prince should denounce war 
airainst the other, 

16 
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3. Then is mm kind of deportment due to a &ther, and amoAer to. 
V son ', (me to our own countryman, and aiufther to a stranger ; one to 
a ^end or beneiactor, and another to an enemj who has in- 
ju>edu8. 



Instead of is expressed in Latin : 

1st Before a substantive, by pro with an ablative, loco 
or vice with a genitive. 

1. Cato alone is to me instead of a hundred. 

2. Men who read Lucihus instead of Horace, and Lucretius instead 
of Virgil. 

3. sou have so endeared yourself to me by your kindnesSi that jon 
shall always be to me instead of a brother. 



When a succession or change of place is expressed, tj»- 
stead of is rendered by in locum. 

1. When men are about to engage in battle, how could they shake 
off the fear of so many toils and pains, and even of death itself, if, in- 
stead of them, piety and fortitude, and the image of honfbur, was not 
present to their minds ? , 

2. He sent me instead of another. 



2dly, before a verb. 

If the subject is a thing that ought to be done, instead of 
is expressed by cum with the subjunctive of debeo ; as. 

Instead, of ' studying, he plays : Ludit cum studer^ 
deberet, 

1. Instead of showinff his ^atitude for the favours he has received, 
he wholly neglects his mends. 

2. Instead of observing a strict discipline, the soldiers of the enemy 
are now dispersed over the whole country (in agris dispalati va^aniur). 



If the subject is a thing that migJit be done, instead of is 
expressed by cum wilh the subjunctive of possum ; as. 
Instead of playi'jg, he studies : Studet citm htdere posset. 

1. htstead of be'laking himself to rest, after the fatigues and labours 
of the day, he ^'ised to retire into his closet, where he generally de- 
voted several hours of the night to study and meditation. 

^ btstead qf shelterixig himself under a tree, he anoounters (i 
aipvt objieit) Uie whole rary of the storm. 
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If the verb is in a past tense, debeo or possum must be 
put in the pluperfect ; as, 

He played instead of studying : Ludebai cum studere de* 
buisset 

1. Instead of pursuing the enemy , and reaping the finiito of his 

glorious victory at Canns, Hannibal Kept his army the greatest part of 
le winter at Capua, the dissoluteness and luxuries of which city oo 
enervated the minds and bodies of his soldierS| that Marcellus seems 
to have said with ^reat propriety (ver^ dixisse) that Capua had proved 
a CanncB to Hannibal. 

2. The tyrant Dionysius, instead of adorning the mind of the son 
of Dion with virtue and learning, brought him up in such a manner, 
that, though he was but a boy (ut quum jmeradfnodum esset), he soon 
plunged into every species of debauchery and dissoluteness. 



3dly, If it is a thing that ought not to be done, instead of 
is turned into and not, or rather than ; as, 

You ought to study, instead of playing : Studere debetes, 
nan autem hidfire ; or, studere deheres, potiiis gudm ludere, 

' 1. A wise governor ou^ht to encourage peaceful arts, instead of 
endangering tne safety cfliis country by useless wars. 

2. ^all we spend our precious time in ease and idleness, instead 
of studying the liberal arts, and storing our minds with various kinds 
m knowledge ^ « 



So far from f is rendered in Latin sometimes by aded non, 
ita non, sometimes by tantum ahest ut, followed by u^, or by 
mm modo nonrsed etiam, non solum nonr^erum etiam ; as. 

You are so far from lomng me, that you rather hate me: 
Tantum abest id me ames, ut me potius oderis. 

Observe that the best authors often use non modd, for non 
tttodd non, 

t. He was so far from being superstitious, that he despised those 
many sacrifices and temples in his own country : «o far from being 
fearnil of death {ita non Hmidus ad mortem), that he was slain in bat- 
tle in the service of the public. 

2. He was so far from bein^ greedy of money, that he made no 
other use of it, than to free his friends from dangers and inconveniences 
with it. (j^ aJblatvoe toitk vartidplefiU. in dus.^ 

3. Tou are so far from loving me, thaZ you injure ^me as much as 
yon can (jpumtitm in te est). 

4. So far is my grief ^om being lessened, ^uU it is increased. 
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On the point qf, is rendered in Latin by tit ^ ut; it is in 
agitation to, by id agitur ut ; and in the case of, before a 
noun, is e3q>ressed by in with an ablative. 

1. As he had been cast in his suit (quoidam eausd ceeidisset), he 
was on the point of being ruined. 

2. They made a saUv from every gate, and were already on tht 
point 4]f being repuhiea, when they sounded a retreat, and returned 
into the town. 

3. He had as many votes as the law required, and it was undei- 
stood that it was in agitation to elect him consul. 

4. He assured them {fidem iis dedU), that he would do as he hid 
done in the case cf his other enemies. 



Primus, urms, solus, ultimus,frustrd, 6lc,, are used sini[^y 

widi the verb, instead of primus fuit qui, &c as also the 

interrogative quis ; as. 

Who is tlj^ere that wouid not embrace virtue herself? Qms 
virtutem non amplectitur ipsam ? 

1. He was the only one toho remained at his post. 

2. Sicily was the first rf foreign states which courted the fiienddup 
of the Romtfn people. 

3. , But the Ubians, who were the only nttfion of all those beyond the 
Rhine, that had sent ambassadors . to Ceesar, earnestly entreated him 
to come over to their assistance (ut sihi aiixUium ferret). 

4. It is in vain for a man to avoid prodigality, if he turns po ths 
contrary excess. 

Without, before a substantive, after a negation, may be ex- 
pressed by nisi, nisi cum ; as. They fight not without pay : 
nonpugnant nisi sHpendiati. 

1. Labienus, when he had spoken these things, swore that he would 
not return into tlie camp without victory (without being victorious). 

2. The queen answered that she had no power to five the daugh- 
ters of her subjects in marriage, without the cousent ol their parents. 



Or it may be^ expressed by a verb, a participle, or an ad- 
verb ; as, Grass grows without bidding, or sowing : ii^ssa 
virescunt gramina, 

1. The death of this man was not witlumt suspicion of poison 
amonff tiie vulgar, who always suspect those to be poisoned whom 
they love. 

2. If Pompey , when he was sick, had died in Naples, he would not 
have been engaged in a war with his fiither-in-law ', he had not taken 
up arms toithout Reparation {imparatus). 

3. The best things we do are painful, and the exercise of them giiev- 
oos, if they are continued without intermission^ 
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4. He finished the hiuiiieM lokkmit ttayiw longer. 
^ 5. They went off without oksermitg that they were clotely watched 
{intentiiu observari). 

Let it be observed that where the latter clause is emphati- 
cal, the Terb should be used instead of the participle, . 

6. He walks through 'the garden, toitkout admiring the sweetness 
of the lilies and roses, the beautiful order of the walks, and (he melo- 
dious singing of the birds, (nee tamtn.) 



Without^ before a verb, may be expressed by the relative 
gut, qtuBy quod, by qmn, or by an ablative absolute ; as, He 
does nothing without consulting you : Nihil agit qmn te am^ 
suhty or te inconstUto. 

1. Since my father does nothing great or small vriUunU communis 
catins it to me, why should he conceal this from me ? 

2. I cannot read TuUy concerning old sge ; concerning friendship ; 
his offices ; or his Tuseulan questions, tpithout Umost adoring that 
divinely-inspired breast. 

3. It is a miserable thing to die before one's time. What time, I 
pray (qiufd tandem temjms) f That of nature ? Why, nature, lor has 
part, gave you the use of life, as of so much money {UmquAm pectin 
mus), vnthaut setting any day of payment. 



Observe, that where there is a neuter adjective or pronoun, 
especially when followed by quo, it is better, for the sake of 
perspicuity, to use opus, with the nominative ; or, as some 
grammarians have it, opus must become an adjective ; as. 

He has need of what he enjoys : Id d opus est, quofrmtur. 
It would not be so well to say, <^s est co quo, because they 
might be taken for the masculine. 

1. You have no need of that which I have need of, whilst you aare 
contented with your own condition ; and even superfluities aie bcM 
come necessary to me. 

2. He has need of that very thing which Hannibal and many other 
generals used in the midst of the greatest dangers, and in every en- 
gagement, which they call presence of mind Jjarasentis animi eonr 
siltum). 

We say that the verb sum is followed by a genitive or an 
ablative when it serves to denote a quality, praise and blame, 
d&c; ; but it is only when there is an adjective added to the 
substantive; as. 

That lady is of a remarkable beauty ; 
16* 
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We would not Bay pulchriiudme alone : and it must be ob- 
derred, that the genitiyes or ablatives are not always used in- 
discriminately ; we should say, est magno natu, 

1. But lest I should entertain too sangpiine a hope of success in a 
pursuit which admits of so much uncertainty (tn r« dvbid) ; for in- 
deed what right have I to use so pressing a solicitation to you, who 
are of th% highest authority and most consummate wisdom, 1 commit 
myself and my fortunes solely to your favor and well known benevo- 
lence. 

2. When Timoleon had so great an authority and such complete 
power, that he might have governed them even against their will, but, 
at the same time, so much possessed the love and affections of the 
Sicilians, that he mifffat have obtained the kingdom with the unan» 
imous consent of all (nulla recusasUe regnum obtineret), preferring 
their love to their fear, he abdicated the sovereign power, and lived a 
private man at Syracuse. 



Oportet, opus est, necesse est, veHtn, 6cc, usually take an 
infinitive after them, or a subjunctive with the conjunction 
ut ; but it is more elegant to omit this conjunction, as it is 
likewise to leave it out after the verb caveo, 

.1. There is a certain intemperate degree of affection towards our 
friends, which it is necessary we should restrain. 



. But instead of non opus est, non oportet, quid est opus, it is 
more elegant simply to say, non est quod, nihil est qitod;, as. 
Nihil est quod mihi agds gratias ; There is no rea^n that you 
should thank me. 

1. Concerning the afiairs of Britain, I understand from your letters, 
there is no need to apprehend any danger. 

2. 1 am distracted with my apprehensions concerning the health of 
our Tullia, concerning which there is no need to write mortf largely 
to vou. 

3. What occasion is there to build a tragedy on so trifling a subject? 



RULES 



TOR THE PRONOUN ftti, qWB^ qUOdf AND OTHER RELATIYSS. 

After dignus and indignus, especially, qui is used in its 
dilTerent cases for ut ego, ut tu, ut is, tU meus, ui Hbi, ui 
noster, &>c. followed by the subjunctive mood : as, you are 
worthy to be loved ; dignus e$, qui ameris. 

1. Tour mother deservesi br is worthy, that you. should love her, 
obey heTf and learn of her. (Use the pronoun qui in these diffesent 
cases, as govemr.i by the dliferent verbs.) 

2. You are worthy /Aa< I should look to your happiness. (Quorum.) 

3. Tou have been worthy that we should listen to nou. 

4. My parents are worthy that every kind of happiness shoul4 be- 
fall them. 



If, on the' contrary, the relative clause refers to the senti- 
ments of the author or writer, or is the actual language of 
the person of whom the author is speaking, the relative is 
followed by the indicative mood. 

1. He rested the po^nt of controversy not on the t>rder of succession, 
but on the felicity of his birth. That his brother, indeed, had been^ 
bom first, but it was while his father was yet in a private station ;* 
that he, on the contrary, was the first born, after his father had been 
advanced to the throne. That his brothers, therefore, who were bor% 
before him, might <daim as~ their right the private patrimony, which 
their father possessed at that time, but not the kingdom ; but that he 
was the first, tohom his father had brought up after he had obtained 
the kingdom. • 

♦ - .- 

When the relative clause expresses the cause of the ac- 
tion, and may be rendered in English by the preposition tn, 
with the participle; or when it it is used for ei quod is, ei quo-* 
niam is, &c., or comes after utpote, ut, quippe, it wijl be fol- 
lowed by the subjunctive mood : as, ottines — laudare /ortU" 
nas meas, qui gnatum haberem taU ingenio pr€Bditum ; AU 
praised my fortunes, who had^ or, in having, or, because 1 
had, such a son. 
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1. Happy sailor^ who gained the ahore^ and loas safely dravm on 
dry land. 

2. How ungrateful you are to fortune, toko thus make a toil of a 
pleasure. 

When the relative follows an interrogative or a negative, 
and expresses the same thing and subject as the antecedent 
clause, it is joined with the subjunctive mood ; as, There is 
no one, who does not hate you ; nemo est, gui te non oderit. 

1. Who is the boy, taho can apply to his studies, where there is such 
a noise (ubi tot obstrepunt gracuU) ? 

2. There is no one who does not understand^ that the body is then 
most pleasantly affected, and best recrtLited, when it is refiresned with 
seasonable and moderate sleep. 



The relative coming afler the English verbs to he, to, be 
found, when preceded by the word there, is, for the sake of 
perspicuity, followed by the subjunctive mood : as, There are 
meiH who say ; sunt qui diccmt. 

1. There have been found men, who voluntarily shortened their own 
.life : these I think worse, and more mischievous. 

2. J%ere are philosophers, who think, that the most precious thing 
in life is time (tempus pretiosissimum esse). 



When the relative comes after intensive words, as, such, 
so, and is used for ut ego, ut tu, &c., it is followed by the 
subjunctive : as, / am not such a man as to say, or, I am not 
tJie man who says; non sum is qui dicam. This will not 
take place after the demonstrative pronoun is ; for it would 
then be, / am not that man who say, non sum is qui dico, or, 
I who say am not that man. 

1 . I am not so hard-hearted, as to deny you your request. 

2. Such is the authorit^r of tills man, that it can neither hi shaken by 
the secret intrigues of his enemies, nor by the open attacks of the 
multitude. 



For the sake of^ perspicuity, the su^nctive will be used 
after qui, when it is preceded by such restrictive words as 
sobis, unicus, unus ; as, He is the only one of the family who 
learns ; est sohis ex famiUd qui discat ; were we to say, <^$- 
city it might be mistaken for, he who learns is the only one of 
tkefamly. 
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1. H« witfi the anhf one of the pfailoMmhen, who maintaim/td that 
wisdom was the only guide of life, whick led to happiness. 

2. He was the only one leho said that the soul of man is the nuut^ 
that the body is nothing but a dwelling or an instrument. 



When qui is used for the interrogative indefinite quis, and 
9ot as .a mere relative, it is followed by the subjunctive ; as, 
TeR me ibhom you see, die mihi ^em videos : if it was mere- 
ly the relative, as in this sentence, I know the man whom you 
see, it would be, notus est mihi homo, quern vides, 

1. As for me, from the time when I first saw you, and learnt fk>m 
most men, with whom I conversed, what erudition and virtue yam 
poifsestsedj it became the first object of -my wishes to gain your love 
and esteem. • 

2. Do you inquire to what end tend' bo many sciences, and hy what 
arts men Aave iolished the rude manners of barbarians, and Amw 
Ranged worse ror better, disgraceful for excellent, and the vilest for 
the most precious things ? 



It is not only after digmis, that the relative qui is used for 
ut ; but, in general, where the relative clause indicates any 
final cause, design or purpose, and might be rendered by a 
supine, by ut pt ad, then qui may be elegantly used ; as, He 
sent ambassadors to sue for peace; misit Ugatos qui pacem 
peterent, • 

1. He sent certain men to bring him to town. 

2. Then Romulus, by the advice of the fathers, sent ambassadors 
to the neighbouring states to solicit the friendship and connubial alU- 
ances with this newly-established people. 

3. I did not give you money to use at your pleasure. 

4. He further enjoined them to send spies into all parts to learn 
the designs and motions of their enemies. 



And in muiy other instances it is used §or the English in** 
finitive, where the sense will easily admit of it. 

1. As a calm at sea is understood, when the least breath of wind 
does not stir the waves, so is the quiet and peaceful state of the 
mind beheld, when there is no passion to discompose it. 

3. They have no clocks to distin^isk hours, (horologia, qiUbus horas 
'noseunt)j nor mile-stones (milliarta) to show the distance of places. 



In sentences which admit of a transposition, without cre- 
ating any obscurity, it is very elegant to put the relative qui, 
qucB, quod, and its compounds, before the anteciedeut, in th» 
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beginning of the sentenee ; as, quam mecum colis iamcitiam, 
miUti laudant: and to give greater Ibrce or stress to the 
sense, and in order to form a stronger connexion between the 
relative and the antecedent, the pronouns is, Jnc, idem, &c. 
are elegantly placed before the second member of the sen- 
tence ; as, quern Deus misit, ei nan creditis, whom God hath 
sent, him ye believe not. 

1. We commonly say that those men ore always asleep, toho, in our 
opinion, are indifferent and careless about every thing. (Q^os pu- 
tamus.) 

2. fiotbimr can be more foolish than those, who, in a free city, be- 
have themselYes in an audacious and alarming manner. 

3. Let eveiy man exercise himself in the profession tobich he 
knows. . 

4. Whatever change of manners takes place in princes will soon 
pass into the people. 

5. Drops or crimson blood distil and stain the earth with gore frmn 
the tree, which I lore from the soil, having first broken its roots 
asunder. 

6. The same land shall receive you returning thither in its fertile 
bosom (ttbere hsto), which first brought you forth the race of mighty 
ancestors. 

JEst, sunt, erit, &lc, elegantly admit, the relative qid, qua, 
quad, with the omission of the antecedent aliquis, quoddam, 
ifcc. followed by an indicative ^r a subjunctive ; as, 

JEst de quo tibi grahdor. 

1. There is some one to whom you can give these letters r 

2. You have whai to write in these eventful times. 

3. There were some men at that time who said Cicero did not de- 
serve so highly of his country {(iepaltri& bene meritum). 

4. There are some men whose delight is to follow the camp, and to 
encounter the dangers of war. 



' The omission of the antecedent is' also elegant, where it 
may be easily inferred from the sense of the subject ; as. 

You have one, or, a friend, who wishes you well r Habes, 
qui tibi bene cupiat, 

1. He sent men or servants, to invite all his friends to supper. 
■ 2. Sciences are soon acquired, if you have a master who can teach 
them with diligence and faithfulness. 

(This rule may be referred to the former.) 



The pronoun is, or iUe, is oftener understood before the 
relative qui, quce, quod. 
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1. He, wio despises riohes, is a wise man. 

2. But if we retreat through fear and consternation, these same dr- 
cumstances will be adverse to us ', neither the advantage of sitnalioDy 
nor the number of aUies, will be able to protect ibtm, whom arms could 
not protect (gufim arma mmim^ potuerint). 



The relatives gucUis, quantus^ ^tcot, are elegantly placed 
before the antecedents, taUsy tantus^ tot; and the relative 
Adverbs quantOy ubi, qud, qudm, quamdtu, quoties, before timid, 
ibi, hoCy or eo, tam, tamdiu', toties ; as, 

Atlas was made as great a mountain, as he was a man : 
Quanius erat, tantus mons factum Atlas. 

1. Citizens usually conform themselves to the example of those, 
who govern the state. (Say, such as those, who govern the state, 
sttch are usually citizens. 

2. There are almost as many different kinds of speaking, as there 
are orators. 

3. Tka more elevated we are in rank, the more submissive should 
we behave ourselves. 



For omnis qm, and omn\a qtuE, it is often much better, as 
it is more concise, to put qukunque, quisquis, and quidquid. 

I wish you to consider that in aU things, in which you can show a 
kindness to my friend, you will bind me to you by the strongest ties 
of gratitude. 

The pronoun quid is most frequently used for the adverb 
cur; as, 

Whj/ do you weep t Quid fits ? 



And, on the contrary, it is more elegant to use the adverbs 
cur, quare, quamobrem, instead of propter or ob quern, quam, 
quod; &c. as, 

Many reasons occurred to my mind, for which I thought 
that labour would prove an honour to you : 

MuUa mihi vemebarU in mentem quamobrem iUum laborem 
tibi honori fore putarem. 

1. Nor yet have I been able to devise any reason, for which he 
ought to undertake their cause. 

S. But if there is no reason,/or which jon should load this misera- 
ble wretch with so great calamities, my advice is, that you should 
spare him (ut eiparcatur). 

3. But there were many reasons, /or which I wished to be there 
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To the interrogatives qttis, qu€B, qtdd, quo, guando, the 
oarticle ec is elegantly prefixed ; as, 

Brutus ecquid agit ? What does Brutus ? 

1. I pray yoa, what so great misfortune can yon imagine, wliich 
does not fall to my lot ? 

2. Who had the power of entering into the forum ? 

3. When did you suppose that you would give in an account of your 
proceedings? 



Id quod is most fi'equently used fi>r quod, when it refers 
not merely to one subetantive, but to the whole preceding 
sentence ; as. 

You love virtue, which I commend : Amas virtuteni, id 
quod laudo, 

1. The undeserving are oilen loaded with wealth and honours, 
whilst the ^ood meet with contempt and repulse ; tokich is the reason 
that virtue itself is not practised with much zeal. 

2. But the man who feels no shame, which I find happens in many, 
1 consider not only worthy of reprehension, but even of punishment 

3. Tou have signified your inten1io|i to leave this country soon, 
which has affected us alhwith the most lively ooncem. 



When the pronoun is is used (ox talis, it is elegantly fol- 
lowed by ^t, qu<B, quod, instead of ut is, ut ea, &c., as, by 
the same rule, quanius, quaUs, quot, quoties, will be more ele- 
gantly put for ut tantus, talis, tot, toties ; as, 

Such, or so great, is your desire of revenge, that, if I were 
!:ifiamed with it, I shoul 1 be the most miserable : 

Ea or tanta est tua vindict<B cupido, qua or quojitd si fd" 
grarem miserrimus essem, 

1. Such indeed is jour learning, that,i£l possessed it, I should call 
myself fortunate. 

2. You have read Homer so often^ that, if I had read him as often^ 
things would go on much better with me. 

*K W^ have gained so many trophies firom our enemies, that no na 
tion can boast of ever having gained so many. 



Qiit, qua, quod, is often eleguitly used simply for taHs, or 
tantus. Of qucdis ; as, ' 

Such is thy love towards me : Qui tvus est ergd me amor. 



1^ Stuk IB thy luurdneM of heart, the dirine judgmente witt at lait 
&n upon thy |^ty heed* 

2. Citlee elira, e» well as other things, spring fVom the lowest he- 
ginnings *. afterwards suck as their own hnvrntj and the gods assist, 
get themselyes great power and a ffreat name. 

3. £a^ person holds an inward and secret eonversation with his 
own heart, nnd siick as it highly oonoenui him to regulate propmly . 



And what desenres to be imitate, as being particularly 
elegant, is the use of quoKs, without being preceded by 
UiUs; as, 

Ton are blessed with suck a child, thai, if I had such a one, 
J should greatly rejoice : 

F^x es puero, quaUs si ndki esset, magnoperh gauderem. 

•Especially as the senate and people of Rdme bad then sutih a lead- 
er, tkaty had they now hia fellow {quaUs si nunc csset), the same fate 
would overtake thee, wHfeh then befell them. 



Qut, qu4By quod, with or without quippe, is very elegantly 
used for cum, or qudd ego, cum tu, &c., and ciijus for cunt 
gus, cum meus, cum tvus ; cui fi>r^ dim mihi, &uc, with the 
▼erb that follows in the siibjunctiye mood ; as. 

What wonder that men die, when w^ know that they are 
mortal? 

Quid mirum homines mori, quos sciamus mortales esse ? 
Quos used for dun cos* 

1. How is it possible that you should convetse on the subject of lit- 
erature, since you never paid the least attention to Uf 

2. And certainly that condubt of mine is entitled to the highest 
commendation, in ^uU I was unwilling that my fellow citizens should 
be exposed to a band of armed ruffians. 

3. They mted and blamed the Belgn,/or hdmng surrendered them' 
selves to the people of Rome, and abandoned me braveiy of their' 
progenitors (patriam virtutem projedsseni). 



The relative qui, qua, quod, is elegantly used after idem, 
instead of ac or cum ; as. 

Nor had he the same master as his &ther : Nee eo4fm mor 
gistro, quo pater, usus est. 

1. The wise man is not confined within the same bounds with the 
rest of the world. No age, no time, no place, limits his thoughts, but 
he penetrates and passes beyond them all. ' 

3. At the same time with the iEdui, the Ambarri also acquaint 
17 
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CiMMT, tiMit, thek Mnity hm dtifioiMilMed, i^^muiAfmmjr keep 
off the violence of the enemy firom fheir toUWk 

3. g%MBalioBisnot«ewaitttoaa1toam«WN>«Ui|rMalN;%«A it 
doee net maiM OM of <fo Mmw %«ifwii8 «i ^nar 4W ^llwr satk^ 



Qus, fum^ ^md, is mko <jegairtty «sed ^ «l *»,'«« i;^, itf 
III, &c., for fs »«rd, «« twro, &c., in the beginning of a sen- 
tence, or a member of a sentence, when it may be e«8il|r re- 
ferred to what goes before ; as. 

It happened in my absence, and had I been present : 
Me absente a^cidlt, ^ si adfuissem.; for et 4g^ si, or si 
verd, &c 

1. Ton have alwajs ^vea me wh#l6aome advioe.^ mid if I had al- 
ways followed ity I should have been happy (ex feUcissimU fuissem). 

i. A fiiend was then at my house, and ht told me tiiat he Itemed it 
would not sueeeed (itt sueeedemet.) (Verm ne fiat «zpr«ttse8 'Wfant 
we wish not to happen ; fftreor tct fiaty yrmX we wish to happen, t>lit 
are afraid it may not.) 

3. I asked him this question ; and when Ae did not answer, I re- 
fused to do it. 



Qwr, qptm^ quod, inay alfio be used for quia, nam ego^ tu, 
is, &c., when it is t^iear, from the context, that tfaxmgh ibe 
cttisal conjoncticm is not inserted, yet it may be easily infer- 
red from the sense ,* as, 

Yoa are truly Y«prehen8it:de, for, when you titand in treed 
of the friendship of all, you injure all : 

Ver^ rqprehmsiane d^^mts es, qui, cmt imnnhan {tmickid 
indigeas, omnibus ftoces ; for nam dim tu omnium, &e. 

1. For oertaiidy it is not my part, sinee, as yoiu ar« used to Wt md wr 
/ apply generally so much industry in writing, to commit myself 40 
&r «s to Appear to bave been negligent in it, espfjda^ fa ihtt would 
Im the Clime, not only of .nesligeiMy), but also of ingratitnde. 

2. It was not the part of that ^<e«eFal, mnce ^ knew that he Wtti hk 
the midst of enemies, to suffer his soldiers to go oui of the camp un- 
armed, and to straggle about the fields. 



Qui, qua, quod, is also often used for dim in a narration. 

1. Uffisar, knotoing that the enemy would inunodUatdly abaftdoa 
their camp, advanced with his forces against them. 

2. Hm man, being of some m th e iHy , of « gtav« dmnBaboiir, md- 
va&eed in yean, and « father too, was tftrudc dumb with astMdrfmiefA 
at the barefaced proposal of thia ^liMimkiM nuoi (f dlh to n p rn k imitii&r 

' ' dwto). 
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The relative qui, gum, quod, is often used §x a substan- 
tive, especially after the verbs sum and habeo, when the 
sense seems to demand supll 9 varintion ; as, 

I have a request to make to yoa : Est quod te rogem, 

1. If thou bring thy gifts to the altar ^ and there rememberett that 
thy brother heih. au^fit ^ainat tAe«. ((to ta, « ^qngMKi, tka/^ of 
wmdi ke may complain^), leave there, my gift before the akar, ajidjio 
Ih^ war; fiwt be Fecems^d to thy brother, and then come and oner 




/ kesB^tsn ( K t um^Of o^aitmt t&M^thait tlum bast deierled thy 
first h>ve. 



Qui, qua, quod, may, in some instances, be nsed for the 
Bogfoh iMHtielB 1^^/ m, 
The &iurt)i year o^Em' be had oome : Qu€trto quo venerat 



IfHiat! havt you. not heard otCmna'i achievements in Spain? 
Tvo- ftnopftt b^atan d Two ipsnerata defeated ? Two provinces taken ? 
Thesft things, imv# dooe/cif^ 4aif9 tifitr^ CiMar was cei ae in view ef 
l^e enemy. 

It must be observed, that though the English very often 
(Mnits the relative, yet the ellipsis must always be sillied in 
Latin. 

1. The man I saw yesterday told ma of vowr disaster. 

2. Qp into the village ovsr against you (qvi vobis e rsgums «f(), and 
bring away all tli|» prmMom^ yvat cos eoSUet, that we may set saiJ 
again immediately. 



OF VERBS. ' 



As it is sometimes difficult to detennine, when an accaair 
dve with the infinitive is to be used, after the English con- 
)uncticm tlua, and when it is better to turn thai into 911^ or 
ut with a nominative followed by an indicative or sabjunc- 
tive, it will be proper to attend to these few observations. 



Ut is always used, and never the accusative with the in- 
finitive, after itq, sic, taKs, or is for t€^, Umius, aded ; after 
verbs of causing or effecting, persuading, impdiing, exhort^, 
ing, advising, compelling, entreating, beseeching, decreeing, 
commanding, except jybeo ; and after v^bs of teUing, iwtt- 
tfi^, and or nouncing, when they carry with them the force 
of a command ; and also after accidit,Jit, contingit. 

1. He persuaded me to write. 

2. I beseech you to come. 
d. I happened to see you. 

4. He commanded me to come. 

5. Tour neighbour is plunged into such j^rofligacy and luxoiy, tftol 
words cannot describe biis desperate condition. 

But let it be observed, that when moneo denotes informa- 
tion, and not advice, it is always joined with the infiu- 
tive ; as. 

He ctpprized him by a trusty messenger, that it was in 
agitation to break down the bridge. 

In the same manner persuadeo, though generally followed 
by ut, when it signifies to convince, is always followed by as 
infinitive; as, 

I wish you thcMrougUy to comrince yourself, that no one is 
dearer to me. 

Observe also, that the articles of every agreement/ or ood- 
dition of a bargain, are expressed by ut: 

After verbs denoting a doubt or opinion, the Latins ele- 
gantly use fore or Juturum esse, fdlowed by ff< or gm^ w]fb 
the subjunctive, instead of the fiiture of the infinitive ; aiy 

I doubt not that there will be many who...... 

Non dubito fore pkrosque^ ^\..,, 
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1. I ht^ ihtH ^ vnU return iotP Jo^x &your. 

S. 1*^ fwl doubt that many wUl mnJt this mode of writiog Uiflu^ 
and insignlfieant, and altogether unworthy of the chancten of thoS 
great personaffes. 

3. I never t£ought Aat a power, which ^seemed so firmly ettabliali- 
•d,W9ui4 1» MonfaU to tfc« ground (tarn eitd in ndnam preBe^rUmretur) 

This form seems to have been originally made use of in 
Terbs which wanted a sugine, and consequently a future of 
the infinitive, and to have Seen afterwards adopted mc^e uni- 
versally on account of the elegance of the variation. 



After ikie verbs t& wili, to wish, to desire, to suffer, and 
after asquum est^ qportet, necesse est, sequitwr, either ut or 
the accusative with the infinitive may be used indififer^ady. 

1. I desired that my father should write. 

2. A man rmist die. 

3. It is right this should be done. 

4. Hence ttfeUotes, Hud no man. can make a great progress in Kt- 
•n^Core without g:em«B. 

5. He toished him to assemble his forces, and to march agaiaat tha 
enemy. 



' Actives itould be changed into passives, or qmdd and ui 
slKmld, if possii^, be used where two accusatives with an in- 
finitive might create an ambiguity, which of the two was the 
case of the infinitive ; as, patrem te amare dicunt. Here it 
m dkmhiftd, whether fcnt love the fSerther, «r the h^et you. 
We should therefore say, either patrem a te ammi, or a pairt 
U amarL 



Qtidd may be used when^t implies the cause or reason 
al* 4idiait goes keSare, whi&o. n imght easily be changed into 
jfvta; axibd aito Terbs of certain affections, as of r^<ncing^ 
grieving, 6dc^ gudd may be safely used, as wiall as the ac«u- 
sative with the infinitive; as,' 

I am glad that you are returned safe. 

Qudd redipris iucolumis., or te redUsse tncahman gtrndeo, 

1» iAitor the tvouMss of . mind, and the padns you haye endured, J 
Cfomot but v^oiee Aoi you are so weU. O^w)/, h^e ni^iying the 
cause or reason that I rejoice, may be equally used, or Hie aceusatiye 
wifliii^e infinitive.) 

12. 1 heme leeeiyed letters from home, and am oye i w i iu hned with 
the deepest sorrow, that my fttber is so ill (gudd in w e r to akpoAer), 

17* ^ 
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With these few exceptions, however, the aecusatife with 
th^ infinitive is most frequently used hj the ancients. 



But the conjunctions ut and qudd are not to be naed indii^ 
criminately : the chief difference seems to be, that, when the 
preceding clause is or ought to be the cause or reason of the 
following, we shoiild use ut ; otherwise the accusative with 
the infinitive, or sometimes qudd, 

1. Ton have often exhorted me to make a collection of my epie- 
tlee, if I should write them with any desree of accuracy. (Here the 
exhortation ia evidently tiie cause of couecting the epistles.) 

2. So many and great favours have you heaped upon me, tkmt so fiur 
from repaying them, I must live and die conscious of my own in- 
gratiitnae. 

After the comparative, the sign of which is too^ too mnuik, 
we must make use of qudm ut^ with the subjunctive ; as. 

He is too proud to teach you : Si^peHnor est, qudm ut te 
doeeat, 

1. His leamii^ and virtue are too great to he set fink with advan- 
tage by me, ana too wdl known every where to need itf uhless 1 
would, according to the proverb, show the sun with a lantern. * 

2. Some boys are too idle to learn, and too contomacious to obey 
the precepts m their masters. 



The conjunctions ut ii£, joined together, are often elegantly 
used for ne; as, 

The first principle of justice is, that no one should do an 
injury to another: Justitia primum munm est, ut ne cui 
noceas, 

1. And do not eo far «onmiit yourself, lest, when you have been 
supplied with every thing by us, you should appear to have been 
wanting to yourself. 

2. Vi^ must also take care that we may not appear to do this 
through anger. 

The common rule, that, when two verbs come together, 
the second is put in the infinitive, must be res^icted within 
very narrow limits. It is chiefly and only used after certain 
verbs, as volo, nolo, cupio, amo, conor, tenio, audeo, studto^ 
cogito, po^ffon, nequeo^ obUviscor, debet, cotpi, mcipio^ eonsti- 
tuo, sohOy consuevi, cogor, scio, d&c. 
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1. My fathar vrfti me to write to hiniyby the tenderaet BioliT«0 ol 
affection and gratitude (per gmartm et omnia piekttia iffitid). (Wo 
■hould not Bay impulU aerihere^ bat ady or icl.^ 

2. Since my parents wiak to educate me m the liberal arts, I shall 
do my utmost endeayours to learn many things (itf Maoaim ^nkm 
phtrima). 

Care must be also taken not to fiill into QtmcismB, by too 
rash a use of the infinitive^ as, 

He instig€[ted him to ask far this, (Here the infinitive 
would be wrong.) 

He went to the rivir to wash away the bhod. 

The same caution must be used after adjectives ; as, 

He is a Jit person to do that {idoneus est qui hocfaciat). 

My brother is very desirous to learn. 

That Jesson is very easy to understand, 

Quin is used for ut non, followed by a subjunctive. 

It is impossible that a man of genius and of great industry 
should not be a learned man. 

Often for quod non : 

I dare not blame what you have done, not that I do not 
dijfeir from you in my opinion, but because I know you have 
actedjrom the best of motives, and to the best ofyourjudg" 
ment (ex optima sententid atque consiKo id egisse). 

For qui nan in these forms : 

There is none, who does not Icnow. 

Who is there, who does not bdieve it ? 

Very often for cur non, followed by an indicative. 

Why do you not fly hither {quin hue advolas) ? 

Why do you not arm yourself? 

Why, if we feel tlie vigour of youth, do we not mount our 
horses ? 



After a negative expression, or even an interrogation, the 
Latins make use ofnisi^ quin, where the English usually has 
the particle but; and sometimes of out, qiue, quod; as. 

They are fit for nothing, but to be daves : Eos non decct 
nisi esse servos. 

1. There is a time, when the richest women ought to marry ; they 
seldom lot slip an opportunity at first, but it fills their minds with dis- 
appointment and bitter anguish. 

2. Among the Epicureans, there is nothing ha what a crowd ef 
atoms can perform. i 
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X 



a 0«MM% twtirtitwwi of MlMM fiom tin ii%;MU owmm to striA- 
gvffs ovgiit Bot to- be ftoommted tib^Ml ; fer aolluBg' » ffiwnl, ta 
what is, at the same time, ju«t. 

4. What iiil to reeollaot oneNi eelf, hd to ral!;f the aca t te re d and 
ditotdaiad ]iarti of tiia aoul into their pfop«r phiee fin nmm ioeitm)f 



Tbe eonjfHietiott pimi has a enbianetiv^ mood after it; 
but it must be observed, that it is always used by the ancients 
with a present, if the preceding verb, or the subject itself, be 
concerning a thing present, though the Englbh has the per- 
fect or imperfect ; and if the subject refers to the past, it is 
always used with the perfect, though the English has a plcH 
perfect; as, 

You are silent, as if you did not know that the thing 
is so : Taces, quasi nesdas rem ita tsse. 

1. Tou are ailent tsoncemin^ this business, as if you did not 
know it. 

2t Are ]^oa not a foolish fellow, to aak me what I think will be 
done in tlus business, a»if 1 were acquainted with what he hhns^lf 
does not know f 

3. For he writes in such a manner, attfl had been obliged to ^ to 
them, and not they to me. 



The conjunction quwn, or eum^ when implying a reason 
previously known, or given, and answering to the Eagiish 
since, is usudly followed by the subjunctive ; and when it is 
used for etsi. 

1. . When I know you are accustomed tto vm4 ^eod %oekB, I wonder 
that you reap so little advuitage from them (ityhcdHtf nuUet ex tit 
percipere). 

2. Things being «o, or this being the case, I shall say no more. 



The English particle being, implying a Cause, is variously 
rendered into L^tin : chie% by ^tmm, eiim, ^pp^, ^tOy til 
qui, utpate, uipate <tbii, ut. 

1. He was noted for the wisest person that had ever been ; there 
hting no sort €f knowledge with ii4rich Ma ndnd was not -stored in 
great abandanoe. 

3. He was as much valued and esteemed t>y the whole paity as 
any miui ; and he deserved it, being more aeeom|fllshed fkaa a!ny 'of 
diem (gn:^n^ fid, ei qms unquaan, summis animi dotSbue ' 



a uumany 
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' 3. The kbig honoun liiBi grasllf , Umg a f«raoii in whoM MtJity 
and pradebee h« ean oomllde. 



. When a snbjiiiictiTe goes before in a aenteiice, conjiinc- 
tkuis, which la themsdves goTern an indicative, or ew^n the 
flumpje relate ^t, qtu^, 9^'od^ will generally reauire the 
verb foUowi^ to be likawise in the subjunctive, if the two 
verbs are closely connected in the idA ; as, 

It is right, that, when we are in health, we should think of 
death : JBquum est, ut, cum sani simus, de morie cogitemms. 

(Nate, That the subjunctive we should think, though by 
transposition it comes in the last clause of the sentence, 
must be considered in sense as the first subjunctive.) 

1. He is so fond of writing, that he , immitfdiately eommiti to paper 
all the nndigerted thouffhts wkiek caapLeia^ l|i8 mind. 

2. It often happens that £&m«, ioA«im.'we'Jpve mpet, aie the soonest 
snatched away trom as. '• 

3. The king eonunaaded that tAoM thing^t whieh were necessary ibr 
the war, shomd be got ready with the .«i£[i|pst hftsta, (jiidm edtrrimd 
eomparari). . ^. 



And in the same manner, after an accusative, with the in- 
finitive, a verb preceded by those' conjunctions, or by the rel- 
ative qui, qum, quad, wifl more elegantly be in the subjunc- 
tive; as, 

Who will deny that I have performed what you enjoin- 
ed m^? Quts neg^ me perfedsse, quod praceperis ? 

1. I know that mj father will soon return (eUiiitredituruim), iscmise 
he has not written to ns. 

2. It behoves us not to undertake any thing of moment h^ore we 
have well considered it 

3. But know, tkat there are more who reftue to pay the tribute^ 
than those who wish to have it exacted (qudm qui exaetum vdnU), 



Oboenre that the English participle, active or verbal, in ing, 
in several cdloquial or vulgar expressicms, is more degandy 
rendered by turning the verb into a passive impersonal ; as. 

There is no trusting to the bank : Ripa mm' bene cred* 
itur, 

1 Tftsre is no mart rBtiaOitg uaeontrolkUe foUy, than the 
eourse of a river (guitm torreiUi), • 



0udg. He denies that fortiine has any 



¥«rlMi) iMch oftoBoe be wJd persomAy in 1^ pasme, 
flMut tt« uMd hnpeMoanlllf , or-irilil a 1arfMM^iesilio» of the ao- 
tm : as^ Jie tpos succeeded by kist son, sueeessitimjliitis. It 
nnfty be observed that verbs, which do not gowem an aeeusa- 
tive in the actiFe, do ndl admk of tile correapoiiding person 
itt the passtioe ; as, Jam believed token I speak ike tndh, 
vermm dicenii erediiur. 



The English verbal m ti^, after verbs of preventktg, pro- 
kibiiinff, l&c.» is rendoied by the sabjonetile nood, wiA the 
conjunctions gum, ne, and qud inmtts ; a8>, 

I will not hinder you ^m studying: Per me wm siiAit 
jnid minus studeas^ 

t. We were not able to deter even the Rheni, our brethren sad 
kinsmen in blobd, from eorueiUing vntk these people, 

2. Be not hindered fivm paying ymr vow in due time (riiii), nor p«t 
It off till death. 

S The wioda kk^ien* the h—sfoem oopryii^ tibtrir ftodliowi' 

4. Why do jou ke^ ma from iuin§^ mj o«m? 



*rHE USE OF PARTICIPLES. 

« 

tn genera], as oftea as the relative fta, qua^ ^wfd, ocean, 
il may lie oaitted, and the v«rh, befiwe wtach k goos^ may be 
ekffittged into « pflo^cii^, wfaiob inust %gn» m «aie with itt 
antecedent; as, 

I wish to satisfy my iriend, who desires what is luxiourable . 

Arnica hemestA petaUi satisfottrt ifoh^ 

1. By the otudyilur xHt the libiind ttrts (aptimafum iMftem), a name 
is often acquired, vm<A will newr perish. 

2. When a bungling cobbler, who was perishing with want, had* be- 
gith to pradti^e modieine in a |>1ace, in which he Was iidt known 
^iffiuim locd^* 

3. At lenctii, O Romans, have we driveB away, discarded and piir> 
sued with the keenest reproaches, this wretch, who was intoxicated 
with fury, who was breaihing mischief, and impiously ihreatming to 
lay waMe this ehy with fire and sword. 



To define this more Mly, we may say, that when two 
▼erbs, or two divisions of a sentence, are so closely connected 
togettoSy that the one is the cause or the antecedent of the 
other, and both refer to one subject, having the relative qui, 
or the conjunctions ubi, quando, dum, postqiuxm, 6lc, between 
tibem, these tost are Rejected, and the elause, before which 
they were to be put, is expressed by the participle. 

1. And §snit I will vindicate my present behavioor to Oato, who 
gwtems his life by the Certain mle of reason, and diligently weighs 
the moliv^ of ev«fy duty (momenta offidorum oTimium). 

It mHEit be Observed, that the participle must be put in the 
ease> which the n<Min or the verb of the other clause governs ; 
as, 

When the Raman citizen wasjixed to tiie cross^ his hands 
dropped wi^ blood. 

Here hands is the substantive, which governs the genitive, 
and the participle consequently must be put. in the gemlive. 
Therefiwe we rfiall say, ' • 

Cims cruet tu^xi manus sanguine stiMarunt, 

2. When I think of this circumstance, it appears woAderfiil to toe. 
Here the verb videtur recpiiring a dative, the participle 

must be put in the dative, and we shall say. 
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CogUanH wuM kdc de re,penmrum videiur. 



3. But as die did net tnut in his promisefl, he amtds her wnrd ^t 
he wished to associate her sons into a share of the kingdom, with 
whom he had carried on the war, not wifti a view of depriving them 
of the kingdom (that he mij^t deprive them), but that he might 
bestow it as of his own free gift. 

4. PF%<it he enter^ the vestibule on the very threshold, Bopfaonis^ 
ba, the wife of Syi^hax and daughter of Asdrubal, the Carthagiiuui, 
met him ; and, having descried Masinissa in the middle of the laroop 
of armed men, conspicuous above the rest for his armour and other 
habiliments, supposing, as really was the case, that it was the king, 
she fell at his feet, and said, ** Both the gods and your valoot ami 
fortune have given you an absolute' power over us." 



But when two parts or divisions of a sentence have each a 
separate nominative, and refer, to a diffisrent subject, the 
clause, which generally has dum, cum, quando or pos^ptam 
with it, if it is rendered by a participle, will be turned into 
an ablative absolute ; or, fi>r the sake of brevity, into some 
other case dependent oil the noun or verb^ as in the last ex- 
amples; as. 

When my father died, we sold his books : We shaH say. 

Poire mortuo, ejus Kbros vtndidimus : 

Or perhaps still more elegantly : P^Oris mariui Ubros veiv- 
didimus, 

1. But uken his friends exhorted him to reduee Greece under his 
power, Darius fitted out a fleet of five hundred slups. 

2. But as, or uheuy our men still demurred to leap into the sea, 
chiefly on account of the depth of the water in those parts, the stand- 
ard-beujer of the tenth legion, having first invoked the gods for suc- 
cess, cried aloud, <' Follow me, fellbw soldiefs, unless you wiU betray 
the Roman eagle into the hands of the enemy." 

3. The^ say, that, vjkUe the boy was sleeping, his head appeared 
suddenly in a blaze ; and that, wun the tumult was appeased, the 
queen foriMide the boy to be moved, till he awoke of his own accord. 

The force of these two ruled may be niore clearly and 
Uiefly illustrated by these two short examples, m which it is 
shown, when the ablative absolute may, or may not, be used : 

When the sun rises^ the moon withdraws her Ught, 

Here are two nominatives to two different divisions of a 
sentence, the first of which may be rendered by thb aMative 
absolute: and. 

When the sun ri$es^ it puts iht s^an 
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Here is orAj mie agent or nominative ease re fe rr i ng to 
two differrnt actions or verbs, which are, however, closelj 
connected together, and, consequently, though the first divis- 
ion may be changed into a participle, it must remain in the 
nominative. 



But it is not solely by the rejection of the relative, or of 
these conjunctions, that participles are to be used ; for very 
often, and with greater elegance, a substantive will be chang- 
ed into a participle ; as, 

At the sight of my father, I ran away. I received him om 
Ms return (redeuntem). 

Though in this case also, the substantive being thus turn- 
ed into a verb, and admitting the conjunctions mentioned 
above, might be referred to the foregoing rules. 

1. This officer, ^om his mistrust of his own safety, and that of the 
lesion, rashes, unarmed, out of his tent. 

2. If, therefore, I am under the necessity of arraigning one, I still 
•eem to adhere t# the rule which I have proposed to myself, without 
deviating ^rom thepetrono^e and defence of nun. 



Afier/Ni5/y especially, the substantive is elegantly changed 
into a participle ; as, 

1. After Ae holding of the city, many years elapsed before any 
fbrm of government was settled. 

2. Jtfter, or sinee, the birtk or creation of men {post natos homines)^ 
our country has not been desolated by* so long and dreadful a war 
as the present. 



Of two verbs that have a relation to each other, and have 
a case common to both, instead of being connected by the 
conjunction et, and put in the same mood, the one is ele- 
gantly turned into a parti<^ie passive, and becomes the case 
of the other, or, if the sense requires it, will agr^ with the 
nominative case ; as. 

He took and killed him : Ce^ptum interftdt, 

1 . Some of these were sdected and sent to consult the Delnhic oracle. 

2. Besides the eonspiratmrs were manv, who went to Catiline ia 
the beginninff. Among these was A. Fnlvius, the son of the senatoe, 
w^am his faimer dr^m tmek firom Itts intended journey, arid ordered to 
WkiUed. ^ ^ 

3. Hermade an obstinate resistance, and fought desperately to dm* 

18 
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lend the houMe in whioh he was ; bat within an hour or two (Mter- 
posiio aviem kaud da longo tempore), he is taken and carried ateay ta 
prietni, 

- m _^_ 

Though the nominatiye of the participle present active is 
▼ery inelegant, and is better rendered by a periphrasis with 
a conjunction, yet where two verbs come together joined by 
the conjunction and^ if the first is of the past time, it may fa€ 
turned elegantly into the participle of a verb deponent ; as, 

He kissed me, and forbade me to cry : Me oscuUxtus vetuU 
/ere, 

1. A very few, trusting to their strength, swam over ; all the |:est, 
our hOTse overtook and ^w. 

2. He promised better things of himself for the fiiture, and then he 
raised his eyes to Heaven, and invoked the protection of thd gods. 

3. He thought that he could easily escape out of their hands, and 
suddenly rushed through the thickest of the enemies, but he soon fell 
to the ground, piercea with a thousand weapons. 



After the verbs nudo^ voh, nolo, euro, &c. participles 
passive agreeing with their case are more elegant than the 
present of the infinitive active ; as, 

I'll take care to find you, and bring your Pamphilus with 
me : Inventum tihi curabo et mecum adductum Uatm Pom- 
phihtm. 

1. We. beg this one thing of you, thg-t, if, out of your clemency, 
^m have deteriidned to save us^ you would not strip us of our arms. 

- 2.- But there is also somefhing of which I should toish to advise 
jfou in a few words. 

3. He vdshes now more than ever, that his son should die. 

4. The tyrant would not wish to free him from his^ anguish. 



The participle future passive, with the dative of the persoOy 
is more elegant than the verbs debeo, oportet, necesse est ; as, 

Diogenes, being asked at what age a man ought to marry, 
said, young men not yet, old men never : 

Diogenes interrogatus qua atate ducenda sit uxor; juven^ 
bus, inquit, nondum, senihus nunquam, 

1. There is nothing, which old a^ ought to guard against so much 
as sinking into languor and inactivity. 

2. We mnst not only aemdre wisdom, but we should exercise it for 
the ffood and advantage of mankind (fld hominum utiUtatem promo- 
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The gerund in do is often elegantly used, with the omis- 
sion of the adjectives signifying convenience, d&c. as, par, 
id&neus, &,c. ; as, 

He is equal to paying : Est solvendo, 

1. Farmers should take care what seed they put in the earth ; tor 
old and worn out seed is not fit for sowing. 

2. Brown or pack paper (ckarta emporetica) is not fit for toriting. 

. 3. I know not whether I ever saw a stronger man ; ne is eqtul to 
btaaring any weight. 

The gerund followed by a substantive is elegantly changed 
into the participle future passive, and agrees with that sub- 
stantive in gender, number and case ; but only in those verbs 
that govern an accusative ; as, 

I shall ease all my regret hy sending and receiving letters: 
Omre desiderium Uteris mittendis accipiendisque kmam, 

1. In all my distresses and difficulties, it has always afforded me a 
heartfelt satisfaction to behold your alacrity and readiness in dtfeniir 
in^ my cause. 

2. I have always been the foremost in defending your liberty. (Prtn- 
eeps with a genitive.) 

3. What can be more difficult than, in determining the diffferenees 
of adverse parties, to acquire the good will of all. ^ 

4. We are by nature prone to love virtue, and to detest vice. 



A finite verb, or a verb which determines the sense, or 
the action, is oflen 6hanged into the participle future passive, 
with or without esse, where the suhject depends upon the 
will or the judgment of the agent, and the verbs jptifo, etHn- 
trar, existimo, credo, censeo, jtuUco, statuo, duco, videor or 
video, euro, &rC. are added ; as, scrihendum putavi, for scripsi; 
but care must be taken, that the choice of these verbs be 
appropriate to the sense, as we would not say^ that a man 
numendum^ putcufit fot mortuus est, as not depending upon 
his will. 

1. Cesar, seeming sufficiently to understand the minds of his sol- 
diers, triedy or thought fit to try, what intention or inclii^tion Pompey 
had to fi^ht. * 

2. I wish to e;cplain more at large, in this assembly of learned men, 
Hiat discipline which Petronius has liffhtly touchea upon, especially 
as, in the examination of it, I may be wle to exhibit and explain that 
plan and method of doctrine which / myself pursue. 

3. 7%« wisest men have drawn from these sources, (that is, from 
Greek and Latin,) every improvement of hunum genius, all true and 
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•olid learning, ewery piocept of true wiadom and prndMieO) and, what 
is of much greater conseonence, the best ezainplee for the fonnatieB 
and direction of a good liro (bene instUuendte viUe), 



A participle passive is often elegantly joined to a verb as 
antecedent to it, and put into the neuter gender, being made 
to agree with the sentence, though either of the two verbs 
would have been sufficient ; as, Quam reUUhan legerint, 

A similar mode is very frequently adc^ted with the wb 
haheo, when the English verb to have refers not merely to 
the perfect, but to the present ; as. 

We have found or discovered that the sun stands still : 
CoH^^eriwn habemus sokm constsUre. 

1. We have received U from tradUionf or we htme received ii a» ds- 
Uveredfrom ofUiquity. 

2. / comprehend in my mind, or, / hold it eom]^9honded m injf mind. 

3. Tou could scarcely mention any thing which he did not know; 
fogt as we mark with letters whatever wo wish to commit to a laeting 
monnmont, so he had engraven all things on his mind. 



The participle future active should be used, instead of the 
verbs cupio, volo, and statue, with the omission of the con- 
junctions cum and si, when they merely imply something 
future; as. 

If you intend to set out -on your journey, shake off yoor 
sleep : Iter initwrus eripe te somno, 

1. When you wish to torite verses j read Virgil, and thus his "*'»^Ti>«' 
may, by degrees, be imperceptibly transfused into your poetry. 

2. fl^hen £ vmu thinking qf toridng this letter to you, intelligence 
was brought to me, that you were goiae inter Italy. 



All verbs, signifying motion to a place, may be varioudy 
rendered ; either by a supine, a gerund, or by ut with the 
subjunctive ; but with greater elegance by the participle Ajt- 
ture active ; as, * 

He came to snatch away the boy : 

Venit ut eriperet puerum ; 

Venit ereptum puerum; 

Venit eripiendi puerum causa ; or, ad eripiindiKm puerum : 

But more elegantly, 

Venit erepturus puerum, 

1. 1 am come Ut extricate you irom all your diffienltiMk 
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3 He ratired inta the temple, to tMfrfM^ the fiiToor of the fpode, m^ 
to consult the oracle ; bat a band of mffiana, unmindiiil of the saciMb' 
place in which so foul a deed would be perpetrated, mahed upon hin, 
and slew him before the altar. 



One or two more words in a sentenee are elegantly placed 
between the participle and the Terb sum, which, in that case, 
generally comes first • 

1. I think I shall not be yeiy far from the truth, in asserting, that, 
amonff all those (ex omnibtu *»), who kaoB been employed in the most 
liberal studies of the arts and sciences, there haye existed a yery 
small number of excellent p<»et8. 

2. I had not the least doubt, that many messengers, and report 
itself, woould, by its i&pidity, tmUdpoU this letter. 



OF TENSES. 

In a continued narration, which is intended to represent 
circumstances as if they were present to the eye, the present 
indicative is more in use than the perfect. 

1. The commander, observing the general consternation, colled a 
council of war, and, haying summoned all the centurions of Uie army 
to be present, inveighed against them, with great severity, for presum- 
ing to inquire, or at all concern themselves, which way, er on what 
design, they were to march. 

2. A few days after, Ennius haying come to Nasica, and asking Ar 
him at the door, Nasica cried out that he was not at home. 



It is usual with the Latins, in a narration^ to make use of 
the present infinitive instead of the indicative, with the ellip- 
sis of ccept, or of some other verb ; this is called the historic 
infinitive ; as in that line of Virgil : 

Nos paoidi trtpidare meht, crinemque JkfgrmUem 

Ezcutare. 

t. Then all in the assembly exdmmed that the country was in daa- 
gcr (m summvia diecnmen esee adductuim)^ and that the enemies were 
already at the gates ; they then suddenly rushed Jorth, determined 
either to conquer, or ta die bravely for tiieir country. 

18» 
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will be mdtoieed to love virtne for its own sake, if they are not at tlie 
same time impelled by other more powerinl reasons. 

2. You mm^ ckjeU to tkit, that man is bom to labour, and therefoce 
he cannot expect a life of repose. 



The present subjunctive of the verbs volo, maJo, nolo^ pot- 
Mum, is often used for the imperfect, as is the case with oiher 
verbs, when there is an interrogation. 

1. I 9i6oHd rather please you and Brutus. 

2. If he must be sent for, which I should hy no tneans loish, he can- 
not but be struck with astonishment at this unheard of prodigy. 

3. Who could not understand a thing so intelligible ? 

4. Who could hdievey that you, who are alreacfy so much advanced 
in years, should think of marriage ? 



€k>nceming the SUCCESSION OF TENSES to each 
other, as far as it varies from the English, as it is often at- 
tended with some difficulty, it may be observed, that after 
ufy n^, qudy quo mtttus, quiny qui, qtuB, quod, quis, and other 
particles, that govern the subjunctive, -if a present or future 
goes before, it is right to use the present ; if an imperfect, 
perfect or pluperfect, then the imperfect follows : as, he will 
be worthy to <'be loved ; dignis erit, qui ameiur ; he was 
worthy to be loved : dignus craty qui amaretur. But it will 
be necessary to pay strict regard to the nature of the tenses, 
and the sense of the subject ; hence some exceptions may 
sometimes occur. 

A Present after a Present, — ^When speaking of things 
present 

1. Tou tell me that your destinv is placed in my own hand, tmifit 
were possible^ that I should obtain this boon. — ^Here it would be wronff 
to say eonsequertTj hecaxMe feri possit goe» betbre, though the Englisa 
miffht seem to authorize it.) 

2. I do not think, that Uuere are anjr men, toho would not wish to be 
informed of the fate of their abeent mends. 



But these will be excepted : 

A perfect must come after the present, if speaking, of a 
circumstance that is past; and a ftiture, if speakin^r of the 
future. 

1. Tou are now qfraid^ as if you had not at all bean present, as if 
you ;^ourself Aod not obtained that wealth unjustly. 
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IL ifitwoi 9ery ntf6$gtaryf that a man tkauld Umm (should have 
laamt) many things, before h* ventures to instruct others? (Here il 
vwald he very imfHroper to say ut ^timetU,) 

3w H««r lash and impious are those men, who, in the hour of de- 
spair («^ abjeetd), often wi^, that they had neoer been horn ! 

4. nistohe hapedf that that report of the muvder of our friend tear 
false. 

5. Mt is not possibltj thmt an indolent man am ever ec^re dignity. 
(A future.) 

6. Ifear lest my father should return before that can be done. 

7. I am not a man, who never is&dU {qui nunfuam moriiurus). 

8. Tell me when your father comes (venerit). 



In like manner, an imperfect or a pluperfect miiBt 
after a present, in such forms as these : 

1. TeU me what you would do. 

2. Tdl me whether you would hose come. 

3. / wish that you Kad avoided those associates. 



In a succession of three Terbe, where the principal Terb is 
in the preterite tense, and t^ future time is denoted by one 
of the following verbs, that which comes after the future in- 
finitive, and implies an event then completed, will be elegant- 
ly put in the pluperfect subjunctive ; as, He promised^ that he 
would do it, when they returned : 8e idfcuturum esse, cum 
rediisseni, poUiciius est 

1 . O the memorable voice of that youth, who, having shaken off the 
chains of idleness, and removed far away every allurement to pleas- 
ure, declared that he would follow that mode of life, which his par- 
ents advised. 

2. He saidj that he should cease to be the master of the ship, if his 
favourite mates did not embark with him. 

3. But he refused to leave the ship. He saidj that he wouldjferish 
when his beloved riches were sunk. 



But when the principal verb is not in the preterite, then 

the other verb, which comes after the future infinitive, will be 

usually put in the future perfect ; as, Know that you will do 

me a great kindness, if you come: Scias^ pergrcftum te mihi 

faeturum, si veneris. 

They say^ ih^itheywiU leave of childish plays (wtees pueris) when 
they are become great boys (grandiuscuU,) 

A Prksemt afimr a FfrrirRB. — QeneraUy after vt, ne, jud^ 
fum. 
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1. Whoever wUl persuade me to utter a fsLwhood, via «( lutfime 
me to eoiuifitfr him as an impudent irretch. 

2. If I do any thing, I shall infonn you of it, nor shaU I eeer emd 
letten home withmU adding those, which I wish to be drilTered to 
you. (Not adjwMturu9 svm.) 

And always after qui^ qu€B, quod, in these expressions : 

1. There will he some, who wiU say 

2. There unll he found some, who wUl 4i^prm 

3. But be well assured, that I ^uiU certainhf do what I know you 
iot2/ wish me to do. 

And after these particles, tdn, quis, quid, quixndo, cur, d&c. 
when the idea of a thing present may be inferred ; as, 

1. I skaU see to-morrow what you do, and in what kind of house 
you dweU (aud in dotno hahites). 

2. I aHou soon he aJbie to tell you whence it comes, that you give 
me so much displeasure («t in ejfensd sis apud me). 



But Other tenses will also come after a ftiture, if the sense 
require it, as a perfect after the ftiture. 

1. If my father does not return to-morrow, I shaU fear that he is 
MUed by robbers. 

2. Some one vfiU complain, perhaps of jfour heing so long with us 
without any advantage (miiM perceptA vtilUate). 



And also a ftiture after a ftiture ; as, 

* 

1. If vour father does not soon return, I shaU fear that he may not 
return iot many months (^fMdtis ahhinc mensihus). 



An Imperfect after the Imperfect. — ^And it may be ob- 
served, that though a pluperfect, if the sense require it, 
sometimes comes after an imperfect, neitlier a present, nor 
a perfect, nor a ftiture, should ever be placed after it. 

1. The house shone, as if if had been of gold. 

2. I have received vour letters, which informed me what i/ou em- 
ployed yourself in, ana when I should see you (visurus essem). 

3. Tnough these thines seemed to surpass my belief, yet, when I 
received your letters, 1 did not entertain the least doubt out that 
things were in that situation. 

4. I should vdsh, indeed, never to have seen that wicked wretch. 
(A pluperfect.) 

An Imperfect after a Perfect, especially after Vt: 
After rerbs of wishing, asking, advising, perniading, pei^ 
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ndtiing, aiier neeesse fitii, €Bqmtm fidt^ and other Yerbs, tint 
require the conjunction ut after them ; and after sU^ iaUs, 
tarn, Ua, tanius, quin^ qui, ne, d&c. 

J . Tour father took care to be tkoughi rieh. 

3. Thooffh I spoke the tnith, being once detected in a lie, I emUd 
noi persuade men to beUeve me. 

3. Pompey, by his actions, obtamed the name of Great. {Jheeeuttu 
est ta.) 

4. I have been prevent^, by that circumstance, from being tMe to 
perfi>rm this business so soop. 

5. I never entertained the least doubt, but I am (or was) Tory deal 
to you. 

Let it be observed, that, when the action is im[died as fully 
completed, the pluperfect is elegantly used. 

1. He forbade him to come into school till his hands and face were 
Wished, and his head combed. 

2. He loould not suffer him to depart till the business wasfmshed. 



There will also occur many exceptions to this : the perfect 
must sometimes be used after a perfect; as, 

1. He engaged in so narrow a strait, that the whole line of his ships 
cotdd not be extended {minimt explicari potuerit). 

2. So far was he from betraying the insolence of triumph, that he 
even piHed the fortunes of his fallen enemy. 



And if the sense require it, a present Gt a future will also 
be found afler a perfect ; as, 

1. This man has learned so little, that he can now scarcely lead. 

2. Tou have been the cause, by your own perfidy, that no one wiU, 
for the future, repose any confidence in me. 



An imperfect is also used after the pluperfect, subject to 
some exceptions, whibh the sense will easily point out 

1. If you had delivered this message to him, nothing would Aove 
prevented him from coming to us. 

% If you had persuaded him to pursue those measures, he certainly 
would have followed your advice. 



As to the succession of tenses in the infinitive mood, con- 
cerning which such various opinions have been given by 
grammarians, it must be observed, that though it may be a»- 
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flonecl, with Sanctios and others, that the infinitive is often 
very indeterminate in its tenses, since we say volo iegere, and 
vobU legere, and Terence says, eras miki argentmn dmrt se 
dixit, and Virgil, Progeniem sed enim Tnijano a sangume 
dm€i (Mudierai, yet we may safely give it as a general ride, 
that the tense of the verb, which is used in the infinitive, 
must be determined by the time of its action or state, rela- 
tively to the former yerb. Thus when Cicero says, vidi enim, 
(nam tu aberas,) nostras inimicos eftpere beUum; cupere is 
present in relati<m to the time when he saw that they wished 
for war, and therefin^e it is put in the present, and cannot be 
said, as some grammarians would affirm, to be used for cupv- 
visse. Had it been cupivisse, it would have had a reference 
to that wish of the* enemy as existing prior to the vidi, which 
is a sense not intended to be conveyed. Sed abunde erit ex 
iis duo exempla retulisse. The circumstance of having pro- 
duced these two examples is antecedent in time to the former 
verb * it would, therefore, not have been so correct, and the 
meaning would have been quite different, if we had said 
referre, 

m 

1. On that day, there was much speakinff on our side, and my 
words seemed to make a strong impression on me senate. 

2. Iknem there had existea men of the first celebrity for leamm|r 
and wisdom in the state. 

3. When he heard that the enemy had dedared war, and understood, 
at the same time, that they ravaged tiie neighbouring states. 

4. The wisest philosophers maintained tuat there was only one God 
(unitm esse Deum). 



OF TH£ 



ORDER OR ARRANGEMENT OF WORDS. 



The order or arrangement of words is either fixed or arbi- 
trary; that is, words, must either retain the same invaxiahle 
curder which the ancients have assigned them, or will chiefly 
depend upon the natural succession of our ideas. 



These words, for insfance, are always {^aced in the begin- 
ning of a sentence, nam, at, verum, $ed, quare, quamohrem, 
and si, nisi, etsi, quanqtum, quia, quoniim, cum ; except in 
a few cases, where, if these words occur, they will claim the 
first place ; as, qui nisi, qudd si, qui quia, tu si, dsrC. 

On the contrary, etdm, verb, autem, qudque, quidem, are 
always used after one or two words, but generally afler the 

first word of a sentence. 

■ ■ ■ ^ , " 

But we both mAgnify future evilei by our dread of them, and 
■jrgravate present calaovties by our una vaMing sorrows, and choose 
ra&er to throw the blame on the nature of things than on our own 
errors. 



JEt€mmfitaque,ergd,demqu€, tandem, are used either aft 
the first or second wwds. 

1. A debauched and intemperate ^oiing man will untUntbUdiy, if he 
five, transmit weakness and infirmities to his latter days. 

2. Let us then suffer ourselves to be exercised, and perhaps cured, 
by this wholesome discipline. , 



Ne quidem are elegantly separated by one or more words 
coming between them, generally by that or those word* on 
which the stress of the restriction is laid ; as. 

He is offended nateoen with the smallest tHfle: Ne minimd 
quidem re ojff^enditur. - 

1. So fkr are you from ha<ring perused all those books, that you 
luMre iM^ even read one. 

19 
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2. The poor are scmietimes so destitute of neceflsaries, that thej 
have not even enough to clothe themselves. 

3. Hence it Allows, that if one body is not driven by another, thay 
eatmot each tomck one another. 



The parts of a compounded word may be elegandy divided 
by Bone ollier«if ord oomifig Wiveeii dM parts ; as, f«n vero 
pibUcam amisimus. 

1. Ton wUl do hm a very great fawmTf if you will ^ve me. an oppor- 
tolttty of ahowittgr the faipi regard I •enteftatn for yon; as i «M/by 
trvery aescns in my power, to satisfy our love and foendship. 

2; Since you pos^toM all things to silver {argento jpostonmfa ptmis). 



NtiUus and nunquam are eliegantly divided, principally when 
coming with the conjunction^ ef, nec^r tiefue ; as. 

Any evil can never happen to* a good man : Nee enim un- 
quam bono quidquam nudi evenit, 

Theid is ifo£ft«i^ wfaieh I desire more than to speak i» yen; lor I 
have no leiaure to wiit^ to you, and no piessenger ever coniee ndar 
me. 



When two words are joined together by a coiyunctioB, 
some other word, having a reference to them, wiQ be ele- 
gantly placed betweei^ them ; as, 

A rurai and rustic voice delights solne men : JSustfca vos 
et ugrestis quosdam delectat. 

O Brutus, we are attempting quite a dijjicult and ariMunu task; but 
nothing is difficult to a lover; and I love and have always leif«d your 
genius, your pursuits, and your principles. 



Anth, priitSf jposf , and postea^ are elegantly sepanted fimn 
qudm; as, 

I shall sooner forget my own namd, than the benefits ^whicfa 

you have conferred upon me : Nomen meum prius ob&viscar, 

qudm qtuB apud me coUocdgH henefida^ 
* • 

1. Tou know, that at a certain time I went to Metapontiis with 
you, and that / necer retired to my host More \ had seen the "veiy 
place and the house where Pythaffoias had spent his life. 

2. I shall answer, that Cesar, if I know him well, voitt eonsvU your 
honour before his own interest. 

3. It becomes a wise man to try evity thing by wofds and pettuap 
sion, h^ore he has recourse to arms. 
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Qntdm pUceil betm«i two words may be more ^egantly 
put befi>re the comparatiye ; as, Amicitia ^vfam pecunia cfo- 
kctai ampNus : except when it comes with magts and JNT^tis, 
which it should immediately follow. 

1. H«iMie ^rieadaiiip aeems to oripuata §mn natwsi rtiktr than 

from wvaJkness. • 

S. Mare people study to obtain riches than rirtue. 
3. Grood men are always mare suspected by tyrants ikon bad men ; 

fi>r rirttte is adwa^s yeicy formidable to them. 



When the English words the other, or {mother^ are rendered 
by a repetition of the same substantive to which it refers, or 
twp words occur in the same^ sentence, one of which is deriv- 
ed from the other, they must closely follow one another ; as, 
^ One love is expelled by another, as one spike is removed 
by the other: Amore amor, ut clavus chxoo^ truditur. 

As also two-words having a contrary signification, if they 
aure opposed to each other, give greater elegance to the sen- 
tence, if no other word intervenes between them, as thus 
their opposition becomes more evident ; as, « 
- They, who wish to appear learned in the sight of fools, 
af^ar fools in the sight of the learned t Q»t stukis enuHti 
viden vohmt, stuHi eruditis videniur. 

1, One wedf e drives in the other. 

3. One hand washes t&« otAer. 

d. The rashness of the son verified the wise jmying of the father. 

4. For hew is it, that aid age creeps upon youth nster than youth 
on ehUdhoodf 

5. Friends take the ^preatest delight in the society of friends. 

6. T^at is called a civie erown which a citixen presents to the ciH- 
MM, hj whom he has been pmserved, as a pledge of his safety, and of 
Urn preserrmtioB «f his life (testem mtee^ smuHsqde percepUe). 

7. Y<Hi eoyet money and reject mrtnfi. 

& DMpair aad aeoessity reader ^imi the timid hrwe. 



When, for the «^e of Inrevity and elegance, o/tW, oKus, 
oar^ diversi, diversi, each in their projper cases, are used for 
one man this, and another man that ; differ&U people this, and 
different people that; as. One man say^s this, another Uiat, 
Alius aUnd dicit; they must closely follow each other. And 
so tdius aHd, of aUorsum, for one man to one place, another to 
a differmt plaee; and alius, aUun^, for one man on this side^ 
Ae other on that side. 
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1. One patron has defended my cause with much mom leal Am 
the other. . ^ 

2. They were disputing across the river, one on this side, the oA&r 
on that side. 



AUuSf aliusj signifying some and aiher^ wiU be mponted; 
and if we speak of ptly two, the adjective after will be used 
instead of alifis, 

1. Some men we see, who ezeel in swiftness for the conrse, and 
others in strength and yigour for, wrestling. ^ . 

2. One of whom has betrayed the army, and the other has sold it. 



The pronoun guisque is generally placed afler suus^ sibi^ 
se ; and when it is joined to superlatives and C(»nparatives, 9s 
it were a substantive with its adjective, or cmning with mor 
meral and cardinal nouns, it should always be placed after 
them ; as, Suuni cuique puichrum est, 

1. Every man loyes his ovon verses best. 

2. Such is the alarming situation of affairs {usque aded undifm 
iurbatur), that eve^y man dreads his own destiny. 

3. Every seventh day is dedicated to sacred purposes. 

4. Every gdod {optimus) scholar thinks so. 



On the contrary, |he possessive pronouns mens, 5ii«5, dtc. 
are generally placed after their substantives; as, pater meus; 
except when an adje^ctive or a preposition is added to the 
substantive, and then the possessive is usually placed first. 

1. Oiur love touoards you is very conspicuous. 

2. I only beg of you, that you will substitute me in the plaee of 
Hirtius, both on account of your love for me, and miy respect for vote. 
(Though, as QuintiUan remarks, there> is no great certamtv in these 
exceptions, as they depend whoUy upon the pmwpieuity ana hann<my 
'of the sentence.) 

Observe, likewise, that a pronoun primitive is elegantljp 
placed between the pronoun possessive and the substantive 
with which it agrees ; as. 

Your labour is profitable to me : 7\ms miM labor prodest. 

1. Our studies , delight Aifit greatly . 

i. Your letters were brougnt tuc at a time when I could not hsl 
receive the greatest comfort from them ; for your intimacy u by na 
means unpleasing to me (mihi dtdctssima est). 
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41 Some «e«tt iiae Itean bvoui^t, vhieh afbeted «• siqm «ia yovr 
account than on mine. 



Though adjectives should, in gen^^, be phteed before 
Hash stifbstsmtives, yet comparatives and superlatives, nouns 
of number, the^ a<^ctives, omnis, nuUus^ aKtntm, aUitd, id' 
ierum,, utrumque, sohtm, ulkm, tale, fuodin»^ quodtUMt, Uh 
turuy singula, catera,' religua, multa, are more elegantly 
placed afier their substantives. 

Ii. But we ace Impelled to leam by « fiinr hope and fremUr r^ 
wamis. 

2. He was invested with the most konouraiie 4ffie$s and the mtul 
important "fimployments. 

o. .^f^e mertl of yirtaeconsista in action; in which, however, there 
is tilleH some intennission. * 

4. He has ooAififiBed in one book the histeij of jm^m kundnd 
yeaPs. 

'5. He has already reigned tweniif^three years since that time- (Jam 
mde ab eo tempore). 

6. We often see that shame gets the better of those whom fie two- 
j0i»xould overcome. 



Nouns of dignity, profession, praise, contempt, are gener- 
ally placed before the proper names to which they belong. 

1. Ton see before jour eyes Catiline, that most avdaskms man.. . 

d. Ludus Ootta, a man of excellent understanding and extmplanf 
pruAenee. 

8. We are here warring against .Antamf, owr eoUeague, the most in- 
fiunous of all. gladiators. 

Observe that the proper name agrees more elegantly by 

apposition with the person or personal pronoun than with 

the common name; as, Whose name is lulus. Oft no- 

t^en lulo, 

Ataulphus, after the hirth of a son, to whom he |^e the name of 
3%eedoMi», seemed to feel a greater regard for the Roman republic. 



If there are several pronouns in a sentence, they are ele- 
gantly placed together, if it can be done without causing any 
eonfusion or ambiguity to the sense ; and, indeed, the best 
wtiters, in tjrfler to give more force imd energy, either to a 
pnmtttve or a demonstrative pronoun, join several of tihem to 
the very saiAe substantive ; as, 

19» 
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. I come firom your brother, he commends hmse^ U fifu , 
Venio ajratre tuo, is se tibi cammendat, 

1. You, that very same lereteh, who have threatened destntotion to 
whole cities imd countriee. 

2. Tou have done bo well, that no one thinka AMiiM(f well Tecom- 
mended to y&Uy without some letters ofmine. 

3. But the first grreat rule of justice is, that no miS| without being 
attacked by an unprovoked injury, should commit violenee against 
amy one. 

There is a peculiar elegance, in the fltmctare of a sen- 
tence, when the relative of one clause can be immediately 
^owed by the relative of the subsequent clause, i£it is in a 
different case from the former ; as, I admire, their folly who 
arrogate to themselves alone those divine arts, which they 
ought not even to meddle with : Eorum stultitiam ndror, qui, 

nne attingere quidem debehant, has divinas mrUs sUn $th 
rrogant. 

Some pMIosophers of our age are also guilty of this error, wAe 
express, in words, far removed from common usage, new, and often 
inelegantly coined by themselves, and with lui affectation of too great 
subtilty, Uiose things whicli, they might deliver in popular and per- 
spicuous language. 

"<■■ ' ' 

If we wish to add some circumstance to the^ subject of 
which we are speaking, or to gain more attention to it, then 
we may add one of the demonstrative pronouns, is, idem, &c., 
with the conjunction et or que, and thus form an additional 
member of the sentence; as, ^ . 

He wore a garment which came down to his ankles, -mean 
and dirty : Veste erat indutus talari, et ed tetrd et sordidd, ' 

1. I have a son, an only one. 

2. Pansa, the consul (et is consul) , did not blUsh to declaim. 

3. Alexander defeated Darius with his immense army, and dtat 
uhen a young man. 

4. I nave only received one letter firom you, and that a very 
short one. 

5. I was certainly out of my senses to endeavour to enter into a 
contest with an academician, and rhetorician too. 



The pronouns iUe, iste, 6lc. are also added, with the wor4 
quidem, when one quality is to be granted and the other de- 
nied on the same subject ; as, 
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Pliilo8<^hers. not bad indeed, but not ingenkNis enough : 
Phihsophi minimi nudi ilU quidem, sed non satis acuti, 

1, We must UM the mater endeaTOurg, because many Latm book* 
are said to be wnlten uready by men very good and virtuoms nuUed, 
but not learned enough. 

2. . I have also added Cicero's Treatise on Friendship, and that on 
Old ^g^f to which I have subjoined a few annotations, short indud, 
but, ill mistake not, not inapplicable. 

3. This is not at all approred by your friends, vm^ good amd iunuat 
men indeedj but not at all conversant in public aJTairs. 



The pronoun primitive is elegantly placed after the inifinitive, 
even when used as the accusative that should go before it; 
and after adjectives and participles, to which it serves as 
a substantive ; as, 

You think that you ctre slighted because I write not again : 
C&ntemni te putas, qudd nan rescriham, 

1. Thejr. suffer themsdves to be burned with heat upon the moun* 
tains. 

2. Struck with astonishment at the ill-treatment of others, they 
suffer themselves to be bowed dovm, and quite oppressed. 

•3. Oato writes, that armies have often gone with alacrity to places 
whence they never hoped to return. 



"When a verb governs several nouns, one noun is elegantly 
placiBd before, and the other, especially if it consists of many 
syllables, is placed after the verb ; as, 

Virtue brings praise and dignity : Virtus laudem affert ac 
dignitatem, 

1. They can neither exercise j««^ce, twwyWettdtfAtp, 

2. Though riches procure many comforts of ufe, jet, If a man is too 
eager in the pursuit of his interests, he cannot but bring upon Ininsch* 
cares and anxieties. 

3. He was so conversant in the art of tirar, that,' by his skill and 
stratagems, he completely deceived the general and his army. 



The pronoun ipse \& more elegant in the nominative, 
though the primitive pronoun, to which it is joined, be the 
case of the verb ; that is, when the primitive pronoun may 
in iti^ application be referred ix> the nominative case ; ai», He 
injinred himse^^: /Sibi ipse nocuit 

1. In this, 1 reproach myself. (I myself reproach myself) 
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2. Ww wiM aMiy wk» xraitheir ^refits l^imse^ nor O0)c«i%j U»-wi»' 
dom, it wiM to no pazpeae. 

3. ^0 has acquired to A»m«6{f very greieit gloiy. 

Mid feflmtKA witiiovt 0y]&. 



Prepofiitions; as the word iin{die8, sheuld ceme before tfa^ 
case ; burthey are sometiiBes very elegantly s^fKurated from 
it by a genitive case ; as, 

The river Hypanis flbws into Pontos an the side af Eu^ 
rope : Hypanis fiwius ab Europcs parte in Pantum if^iU 

1. llie first object of moirall>eanty (AonsftQ, which consists in* the 
kHowled^ of truth)» sreatly concerns human nature ; for we are all 
impelled «nd insensiUy 4ea 19 £&e degvut qfiauntledgemi learning. 

2. But most men are generally brought to forget justice, wh»n they 
have fallen into the desire fffpoioer, honours and gliry* 



Other words, having an immediate relaticMi. to the adjective 
and substantive, especially a genitive case, and the prepo- 
sitions erga, in, adversus, &c., are elegantly introduced 
between l£em, the adjective being generally placed first ; as. 

The lasting remembrance of your bmefits towards yoar 
country will remain : Sempitema tuorum erga pairiam bene-^ 
Jiciorum memoria vigefnt, 

1. Nature, in the beginning, gave this instinct to every kind of ami' 
nuUSf to derend themselves, their lives and bodies, and to decline 
those things which npight seem prejudicial to them ; but to seek and 
procure every thin? which is necessary to their subsistenoce, as food, 
shelter, and other things of the same kind. 

2. Happy is the man indeed, whose safety affords not greater joy to 
Hms^tkan to aU mankind. 

3. They are and will be lasting witnesses of your fammrs towards 
me, and of my aJSection. 

» ' ■ • 

The genitive is elegantly put before die noun that governs 
it, with one or mof e words between th^m ; except when the 
genitive is governed by a neuter adjective, in which case it 
must be placed after it ; as, 

Let us try the honour of those friends whM you love so 
much : Amicorum quos aded diligisfidem spectemus, « 

1. Tou will mention the perfidy ^ the art^ees^ and t&e treachery of 
severalpersons towards us. 

2. This rejmtaHon of zoisdomt tohieh Fannius made mention rf just 
naWf does not please me so much. 
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3. Friendihip and fke umonqfike kmrt htme mmdi mare 



DemonstratiTe pranouns af e also elegantiy separated from 
their substantiFes. 

1. A glorious aetion, and worthy Hureules kknuiff ky tokam Jhatm 



2. 1 poflsem a soul nnawed by dan|;8», and I think tka$ kamawr, to 
which you aspire, gloriousl/ purchased with life itself. * 



Two verbs, of which one is governed by the other, are ele- 
gantly separated. 

What can be more disgraceftil than for a wise man to ftshion 
the condnct of his life according to the laneuage of the ignorant ? 
Now, what is understood by wise and honourable ? Certainly nothing 
bol what may justly be commended on its own account. For it it is only 
that, which regards the gratification of the senses, what honour is 
that which may ke dsnved soon from Ms shambles f 



Prepositions are generally placed after the pronoun relative, 
as, qucun circa, quern penes, qtwsinier, huncjuxta, &c. ; and it 
must be needless to observe, that tenus is always placed after 
its case, and cum after the ablatives me, te, se, nobis, vobis, and 
after quo^ qud, quibus. 

To avoid ambiguity, we oft^n prefix ine^ to the preposi- 
tion a or ab, when it is meant to denote the beginning of 
any period of time. Thus we say, inc^ ab adolesceniid fac^ 
turn, which otherwise might be understood to be effected b^ 
youth. 

In mentioning the saying of any one, the verbs inquam 
and aio are always placed after one or two words of the say- 
ing recited, and sometimes at the very end ; as. 

When some one meanly bom told Lslios that he was un- 
worthy of his ancestors, he said, but you, indeed, are worthy 
of yours : LaUus, quando ei qmdam malo genere natus dice'- 
ret, indignum esse suis mt^oribms : ai hercule, inquit^ tu tuts 
dignus. • 

1. What then does Chrysippus mean ? Strength of mind, joys he, 
is the Boienee of 8u:flforing well. 

2. £nnius pleases me, some one wiU say,'because he never deviates, 
from the common acceptation of words {communi more verborum), and 
Psc^vitts pleases me, another man will say. 
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3. Viht^ MBMone asked DkwMMt At wbatboar vnuua «i^t to 
dine : if he ui rich, he saidy when he will } tf he is poor, when 
ha can. 

4. Aeeinejeitf, there a«e many oi^nst and ^tfaleaa mca i& &hi»g 
dom, and few good men. * 

As the style acquires peculiar elegance from the order and 
arrangemetit of words, so it must be observed that variety 
itself gives great beauty to sentences. Thus: As nwdicine 
is the art of health, pilotage of nanigation, so prudence is the 
art of living:: Ut medicina valetudinisj naoigatienis guber^ 
natio, sic vivendi cars est prudentid. 

One clause ends with the genitive, and the next begins 
with it| to give 'greater variety to the sentence. This varied 
order should in g^aeral be cAwerved in the enumeration of 
several particulars. 

1. Friendship is a real vUunurt in prosperity; a rsseurce..!]! mAm^ 
««tv; quietness in fnoaU uft (m foeiiis)^ 

2. These are the pleasing effects of philosophy ; ft pours balm into 
our minds (msdclMr mumts), it removes all imaginary anxieties, it ds- 
Uvers us from.inordinate deiires, and dutpds every alarm. 



The arrangement of words depends also upon our ideas : 
the order imd succession of which being closely observed 
will give greater perspicuity and elegance to the style : the 
neglect of this method in modern languages, and especially 
in the English, is apt to lead the scholar into error. What 
arises first, or is supposed, upon mature consideration, to arise 
first, in the natural order of our thoughts, should, as much as 
possible, be placed first in the sentence ; excqit harmony, or 
a climax, which, in order to raise the attention, throws badi 
the most emphatical words, should require the cotttrafy. 

In the Latin language, then, the anrang^inent most con^ 
monly observed is, to place *fir8t in ^e sentenee Uiat word 
which ex^tfesses the principal object of the discourse, to- 
gether with its circumstances; ^and afterwards the pemon 
or the thing that aci9 i^>Qn it This older, besides the nat- 
ural succession of the ideas, gratifies more the rapidi^ of 
the im^iaation, whieh naturally runs first to that which is 
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ki fMtf o^ect ; aiKl, Jiaraig onoe namod it, came* i| in 
new tfaioiigh die rest of tbe sentence. 

1. We make most lue of the direetion ifA^ gatd mnd of liw MTviei 
rftke body. • 

2. It is impossible for me to pass over in silence ntek rwmarhakU 
wUAnesay and singular and unheardrof eUmeney^ and wuek Mnmnml 
SMvlorotion, inthe ezMcise of supt^sme power. 

:ak Fat tfaptt hast lost with thy life tuK a km^daa^ te ^iit»is«r< 
navtrtp, tmd^Mll tkote jafiicUons wkUh now ovenMelm me. 



The person to which the nominatiye refers, as th^ object 
of its agencjr, thi^ is^ as the case of the verb, is ia the nature 
ef the thoughts before the verb itself, and therefere diould be 
so in the structure of the sentence. 

1. My brother promised me, that he would sencLm^ some lio(»ks. 

2. I know that tbe whole weight of this difficult and dangerous 
task will be imppsed on youi for the whole people have fixea tfieir 
ejres on you ; they regard you as their protector and guardian. 

The same may be said of a thing, or word, which comes 
^in the {dace of the person ; as, 

1. Tour &ther has forgiven your cHme$\ 

S. Ton basely flattered their- supine indifference^ hy wkick the state 
was neasl^ brought to the brink oiTuin ; and turned into ridicule our 
finmuss^qfmindj vfhuA resolutely stemmed the opposing dangers. 

The reason for which a thing is done being, in thcr order 
of the ideas, thought of before the verb, should be placed be- 
fore it. 

IV 1 beseech you to succour my misery, in consideration of our 
friendship. 

2. But yon had presented him with a golden crown, on aeemaU of 
his great virtu/^. 

3. Afirain and again most earnestly do I entreat you,, on ocoMMit of 
otcr sirtet intimacy y and your own distinguished benevolence, 

4. Of which friends you hare a great ncunber, omng to yowr very 
great oind-emetiiplaKy wrtuea. 



. Xiet it not, however, be understood that these words, to 
which we assign this precedence, are always to be in the 
very beginning of a sentence ; for, generally, either the nomi- 
native or the case of the verb, or some other words are 
prefixed, and then these words, if there be more than one 
olause in the sentence, form the fivst periodical circuit, or 
transposition. 
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< Tlias; CsBSar said that he woold receive thraa lato bin 
friendship, far the sake of the JEdm : we shall say^ CtBsetr^ 
JBduorum ctmsd, sese eos in Jickm recepturum dixit, with 
greater elegance than JEduamm causd^ CiEsar 



In mentioning several things, from which 4me is except&d, 
or particularized, the particles denoting that exception, with 
their cases, as preeter nisi^ will be placd before the others. 

1. I ^eatly admire your benevolence and liberality, handcs your 
vthtr vtrtues, 

2. For if we ^oaM exhibit to your yiew the whole tissue of thiM 
man's yices and iniquities, excepiuda foul tralUacHon, wkiek deh'cacy 
obliffes me to pass over in silence, we shall not find his life distin* 
ffuisned by one single traits that can retrieve his name from eternal 
uisgrace. . 

S. I lyeg of you, th^t you would send me some books, if not ail. 



The ablative, in expressions like these is more elegantly 
placed before the 'comparative : 

1. Quicker than hope. 

2. Longer than what was just. 

3. More sad than usual. 

4. He is a man muth more iUustrious in peace than in war. 

5. So much easier is it to accuse, than to defend ; to inflict, titan to 
eure, a wound. 



Adverbs should be placed before the verb, $l8 the manner 
or degree, in which the nominative corresponds \$rith its verb, 
arises first in the mind. * 

1. Hecam^ to me (^Ais ot^n accord, 

^. Cicero has written ezceUewtJy y>eU on that subject. 

3. They succeeded very ill in tnat business. 



^Tlie vocative is usually thrown back ; at least after aevend 
wocds of the sentence, except some sudden emotion of the 
mind is to be expressed ; but, in order to avoid ambiguity, it 
should come immediately a(U»[< some word to whi<^ it proper- 
ly belongs ; as, *" 

Your uncle, O Brutua, has removed this doubt : Quam 
didwtaiiimem avtmcuhts tuus. Brute, suiUuKt, 

1. It has lon^been a matter of great doubt tbith ms, BrutmSf whether 
it were more difficult, or a matter of. greater importance, to'reftuMyea 



( 



\ 
t 



It 6iiM^' ifhen ybVL repeated^r adked me the Mine t^ng, or U> grant 
jovt joar reqaest at onoe. — ^Here the Tooative, coiuttg witii tlie verb, 
to doubt, which must be tiie last in the sentence, will be eqoaUy 
ti^wnbaek.) 

2. It cannot but be a matter of astonishment to you, my lordSy that, 
while there are so many men of the first dignity and eminence sitting 
here, 1 should claim the preference in rising to address you. 



The verb sum has a peculiar elegance in the beginning of 
a sentence, or after negative words, as nuUus, nihil, nemo, and 
after comparatives and superlatives; words of many syllables ; 
after adjectives and verbals in dus, 

1. For there is no misfortune, which does not seem to threaten os 
all, from the general disorder which prevails through the whole 
world. 

2. For, if too ntust comply with tlie desires of our fHends, they must 
no longer be called friendships, but real conspiracieisi. 

3. his 9. criminal and impious custom to dispute against the gods 
whether from design or caprice. 



When two words come closely together, one of which is a 
monosyllable, and the other a word of many syllables, the 
monosyllable is always placed before the polysyllable ; as, mr 
darissimus ; ars pukherrima ; me amat, d^c. 



Sentences are very elegantly closed by comparatives and 
superlatives, as indeed by any word, and chiefly verbs, of 
many syllables. 

But, in the arrangement of words, care must be taken to 
avoid the too frequent recurrence of the same termination or 
cadence, as it has been observed befinre, which much oftend 
the ear ; as, nullo timore nee flolore, 

1. For. as men oppressed with a severe fit oC illness, and labouring 
under the raging heat of a fever, are often at first seemingly relieved 
by a draught of cold water, but are afterwards afiicted with redoubled 
fury and vehemence ; in like manner, this mstemper, which has 
seized the commonwealth, eased a little by the punishment of this 
traitor, will, from his surviving associates, soon assume now force, 

2. The nourishment and care of the body must have for its end the 
preservation of its health and strength, and not pleasure. 

Sentences are also elegantly terminated by omnis, nuRus, 
nemo, when the idea of universality is conveyed with a more 
particular stress ; as, 

20 
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There is ehlier no yirtae, or eoery pain must be deqpiaed : 
Aut nulla Tiitus est, aut contemnendus dolor omnis, 

1. What great desire can move you to pass a law, which is attended 
with the greatest disgrace, and has not Cftu merit f 

2. If sleep did not hring rest to our bodies, and as it were a medi- 
cine far our labours, we must think that it was unnatural, since it takes 
away our senses, and all action. 

3. We pereeiye that, in this age, literature is patronised by no rich 



4. tf you should arrive thither, like Ulysses you will not know one 
ef your relations. 

Sentences also receive peculiar elegsuice and force, when 
terminated by an accumulation of two or three emphatic 
words, more generally verbs, rising in a regular climax one 
above the other, sometimes with, but more frequently without^ 
any conjunctions. But this mode of concluding sentences 
must be very sparingly used, and only when the subject re- 
quires a greater degree of animation and energy to be thrown 
into the language ; as, For what did I ordain, what did I 
undertake, or what did I execute, but by the advice, authority 
uid decision of this assembly ? Quid enim constitui, qmd 
gessi, quid egi, nisi ex hufus ordinis consilio, auctoritate, sa^ 
tentid? 

^ 1. For in proportion to any man's ignorance of antiquity, and Gre- 
cian literature, does he with the utmost petulance and oontomely 
o^e, discard and deride those ancient illustrious heroes. 

2. For is there a word in these letters, tliat is not full of politeness^ 
good manners and benevoleAce .' 



OF THE ARBANOBMBNT 



OF CLAUSES, OR DIFFERENT MEMBERS OF A SENTENCE. 



As what has been said concerning the naiural order of 
words is equally applicable to the arrangement of clauses, it 
will be only necessary shortly to mention, that, as far as they 
§cXk>w the natural order of our ideas, so far, in general, they 
will be conducive to elegance and perspicuity. But as, in the 
arrangement of the several clauses of a compound sentence, 
recourse must be had to a frequent transposition, care must 
l>e taken not to throw the sentence into disorder and obscu- 
rity. The chief thing, therefore, to be avoided, is the hyper- 
baton or synchesis, that is, a confused intermixture of words, 
belonging to one clause, with the words that belong to an- 
other, which might materially alter or obscure the sense ; as, 
we would not say, for 

Great uhxs my joy, when I received the book from you ; 

Mfagmtm ego Hbrum.cum abs te accepissem fuit meum gau- 
dium; 

Because the reader would not know whether magnum i e- 
ferred to Ubmm or gaudUum. As it is, however, of great con- 
sequence in composition, how, and what members of a sen- 
tence should precede the others, the two foUowing examples 
may serve more fully to illustrate this. It is necessary that 
those clauses, which explain and define a thing, should be 
placed first, or, at least, should, immediately after the nomi- 
native case, or some other introductory word, form the first 
clause of the sentence, thus : 

I wonder that Brutus should haoe been among the assassins 
rf Casar^ as he had received so many favours from him : We 
rfiall say, 

Miror Brutum, qui a Casare tot benefidis affectus erai, in- 
ter ^us interfectores Jtifsse : 

For were we to say, Mtror Brutum, inter Casaris inter- 
futores finsse, qui ab eo tot benefidis affectus erat ; the qui^ 
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besides the melegance of the sentence, might be referred 
to Ciesar as well as to Brutus. 

These rules, however, as we mentioned above, will admit 
of some exce{ition8 ; as, where those divisions that should 
come first dire longer than those that follow ; we should not 
say. Cur iUa res tarn brevi tempore ac sine negotio Jieri potue- 
ru, liescio ; but, Nescto, cur, dcrc. ; for, in this case, the har- 
maaj of the s^tence requires that the liHiger clauses should 
come last. 



Clauses, denoting the place where, and the time when, anj 
thing is done, though they may be last in English, should 
come in the beginning of tha sentence ; as, 

I shall give you the book as soon as I shall have received 
it : Librum, cum primum acceperOy tibi dabo, 

1. He had not where to turn himself. 

2. You should consider, that you will be in the power of your 
enemy, in whatever place you may he. 

3. Thus the person of the king escaped, whUe our troops were em* 
ployed in pillagins these villages. 

4. He was guarded first by his own modesty, and thep by the vi^- 
lance and instruction of his father, as long as his age exposed hun 
to such suspicions. 



Clauses, expressing a cause or reason, .beginning by^ ftoa, 
quoniamy cum, quod, and sometimes cur, must also come 
first; as, 

I shall always love pou, because you have conferred nuB^ 
berless favours upon me : Te, qvia me inmaneris beneficiis qf- 
fecerisy prapterea semper amabo, 

1. / could not write to you, because I knew not where .you were. . 

2. But if there could be no reason at all why you should be over- 
whelmed with so great sorrow, it appears a wonder to all that you 
betrayed those signs of a weak and degenerate mind . 

3. For no one imagined that any man existed, who could immedi- 
ately enjoy the sweets of undisturbed rest, after harnngy by the enoT" 
tttity of his guiUy violated every divine and human law ', because thej, 
who have been guilty of so foul a crime, not only cannot enjoy calm 
repose, but not even breathe without horror and trembling. . 



Clauses denoting any -thing conditional, the guides of 
which are st, nisi, siquidem, &c. ; asi 
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I beg yoa to forghre me, if I ahtll say any thing with too 
great fire^ioni : E^o^ si quid lAerius dixero, tgnoseoHs veUm* 

1. I be^ of yoQ to send ma the hot^y (f you have U, 

2. 7%e atrocity of tk» dud would ■careoly appear erodible to man- 
kind, if the parrietdewere not almost expoaed to tho niaifiMt mw 
of all. 

Clauaea denoting a cmioeaaicHi, beginning by etst, eiiamn^ 
fuanquamy Meet, ui, &c. as, 

And thffHgh they are many, yet they stand in need of a 
teacher and experience ; Qta, quanquam pkiram suni^ dodth 
rem usumque desiderant. 

1. I would not do that, A&ugh it were in my power. (It ia bettor 
to make use of a transposition, with the addition of tamem, and aaj, 
egOj mutnquam poteram, tamen, &c.) 

2. xou win aeterinlne that there is no occasion for a'longr speech, 
though time enough for speaking mif ht have been granted us. (with 
the addition of tamen in its proper place.) 



IntenrogatiYe clauses, which mark, at the same time, the 
extent and object of the thing, known by the particles quis^ 
quid, an, utrum, cur, quomodo, quemadmotkim, &c. as, in- 
stead of saying, Nescio qtds sit ; Quis sit^ nescio, is more 
elegant 

1. It is very evident, t^at is right ; but it does not so fhlly appear 
(fum itaplan^, what is expedient. 

2. Ton see what power he had; now hear what aetions he per- 
ibrmed {ptas res gesserit). 

3. Coneeming whichy O judges, I neither ean discover how M 
speak, noT' how I can be silent. 



Clauses expressing likeness or compariBon, beginning by 
wJtut^ quasi, ut, tanquam, &c« 

1. / was silent, as if I had not heard. (JEgOf tamquam .... is better 
than siluif tan^fuam.) 

2. When this sacrilegious wretch, the enemj and despcnler of eve- 
ry thing sacred and religious, had seen this divine image, he was 
soiled with such a burning denre and madness, as\f he mrnsetf had 
received a stroke firom that very torch, that he (iste) ordered tlie magie- 
trates to pull it to pieces (ut earn de m oHam hir }, and deliver it to him. 



Relative clauses beginning by ^, quaUs^ qmanhes, qutt, 
quaiies, quum, quoMtopere, ut, vki, ahoold in fpnani bo 



nnderstood ; subj^t| boweTer, %f> thpoe ^c^p^oos, tp ^Wh 
«ie aildverled befc^ 
Qm feHowed hyh: 

1. God loves tiiofw who pa»oe virtue. (Qui otr^uti j/uilenfy tog^ 
dtc. and not Detur amaJt eos qui.) 

S. In those, nifto Aaoe a Sttjyefior sfeataeM of wm^ the dewre of 
money is directed to the acquisition of (iow^r {specUA ad opmf^ 

3L 1 will not say this iot the sake of a^^avating the circumstai^ces 
{yerwrn in pejus augendarum causd), hut I will truly explain to you t&oM 
Sensations toAicA f myself received. 

So ako the compounds of qui and quis, as quicunque, quid- 
quidy &c. 

That will remain all your own (tatum et proprium iuum), tpAatevar 
ng^ort Jim afford the commonwealth in these most dangerous tim9s. 



Qualis followed by tcdis ; as, 

He is just such a man as his father was : QuoHs pater 
Jwit, talis hie est, 

1. It is easy to perceive^ i^ you wish to retrace the annals of past 
ages, that the state and the. people have always been stick as the great 
men of the state were ; and that whatever changes have taken place in 
the morals of the great, the same will also follow in the people. 

2. I beg of you that you would now prove yourself such a man as 
you have shown yourself before. 



Quantus followed by tantus .* 

So mucJ^ esteem shall I suppose that you have for me, as you bestow 
care and attention in the preservation of your health. 

Quot followed by tot : 

1. You have read almost as many books as I have seen. 
8.~ Th^re are as many stars in the heavens which escape the hu- 
man sight, as there are which are beheld in the clearest night. 

Quatits followed by toties. 

1. We cannot but admire the divine wisdom as often as tos con- 
template the plants, and other productions of the earth. 

2. He always came off conqueror, as often as >he engaged with the 
enemy. 



Qndm MoiRed by tam, and quamdiu by tmndht: 
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Smt if he had Be«n as dwrk and iwcret in the ezeentioii, a$ iU wa» 
*nm^ *^ ^^ contriyaAce, he might, oa some boeasionsyhaTe jBTen da- 
eeiyed us ; but there is thie most fortunate circumstance attending 
him, that his unparalleled audacity is usually joined with the meet 
singular stupidity. 



Quantopere followed by taniopere : 

Iff men studied as vmth to adorn the mind and cultivate the under- 
standing, aa thvif labour \x> adorn the body, notbing would be more 
common than wisdom and virtue. 



Ui^ quenuubnodum, sicut, followed by ita, sic : 

1. WUh the same fortitude ought we to bear not only this calamity, 
but even the total overthrow oFour fortune, as toe have boms our for- 
mer prosperity with calmness and moderation. 

2. For he Tendered his views and designs most evident to all, in his 
hope and expectation of corrupting iustice, as he was (mrrfaesd mtd 
open in seizing all the money he «oulci. 



But sometimeSy as in the following instance, and in forms 
of adjuratiop, ita wiU be more elegantly follbwed by ut; as. 

So may you return safe into your country, after having laid theeitp 
in asbes, 05 you succour the distress of an afSicted father, and listen 
to his humble petition. 



Ubi followed by ibi : 

The complexion of the times is suoh, that tfVery one thinks his owa 
condition the most miserable, and wishes least to be vksre he is* 



•m .«- 



or CONJUNCTIONS, 

AND THE MODE OF CONNECTING WORDS AND 

CLAUSES. 

ConjunctioDs give a coherence and force to the sentence, 
and are necessary to elucidate the subject, which without 
them would be unintelligible. Their prq)er disposition is 
therefiMre of the greatest consequence. Such, indeed, is their 
utility, that the best writers often multiply them by the figure 
polysyndeton : and the few cases, where the connexion will 
not suffer by their absence, are chiefly in jofty subjects, that 
demand great vehemence of expression, and mark some sud- 
den affection or agitation of the mind ; when the gesture or 
action of the speaker may be supposed to supply their place ; 
as in that well-known exclamation of Cicero, Abiit, excessit^ 
evasity erupit ! 

In the connexion of single words which have some differ- 
ence in their meaning, though they agree closely with each 
other, with the same nominative, or the same verb, where 
the English would be content with one andy the Latins use 
two, or even more. * This double et has the force of the dou- 
ble tent, non tnodd^ sed etiam ; as. 

He favours, notices and loves me beyond the rest : Me 
pr<B uteris et ccUt et^observat et cUUgit 

1. I wudi you to demand and expect every thing from me. 

2. The day after, in the morning, the Germans, persisting m their 
treachery and dissimulaUon, came m great numbers (frt^ptentes) to the 
camp. 

The repetition of the et is made for the jsake of perepicu»- 
ty, because the mind of the hearer naturally expects aome- 
th.ng more to follow, when it has been prepared for it by 
on& of the conjunctions ; as, 

LU^ tiln jam redditus est, aut brevi reddetur : It is not 
known whether the sentence is to end at ttdditus est, or not, 
as it stands ; but when you add, Uber tihi aut jam reddiius 
€»f , aut brevi reddetur , that doubt vanishes from the begin- 
ning ; but it must be observed, that if the woids to be con- 
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9fcl«d mark no difference with each other, there must be 
hut 09M conjunction ; as, 

Not a single act of bravery could pass unobo^red ; ibr aH 
the adjoining hills and eminences, which aficnrded a near 
prospect of the sea, were covered with our men. 



The connexion, especially in grare and serious subjects, 
is often made by the repetition of the preceding word, in- 
stead of a conjunction ; as, 

I think that nothing is more sweet, more delightful, dr 
more worthy the liberty of man, than friendship : AnndHd 
nihil duldus^ nihii suaviuSy nihil hominis Ubertaie dignius 
esse puto, * 

1. Nor is the sound of the trumpet the same, when the anny is 
inajrcfaing to an engagement, or when it sounds a retreat. 

2. They have chosen me as their refuge a^inst oppression, u» ths 
ayenffer of their wrongs, the patron of their' rights, ana the sole mana- 
ger of the present impeachment {actor em eatu4B totius). 

3. God nas provided for the wants, and the conveniences, and the 
preservation of man. 

When the words denote similitude or comparison, instead 
of et, we may connect them by ut, followed by ita ; as, 

You have performed the greatest and the most usefiil 9^ 
tions : Res^ ut Tnaximas, ita utilissimas, gessisti, 

1. J%e people of Tarsus ^ who are the very worst of allies, and Aa 
people of Laodicea^ who surpass them in folly and perverseness, sent 
of their own accord for Dolabella ; from boih which cities he' levied 
and formed the image of an army, haying hy their Aumbers the ap- 
pearance of a Grecian army. 

2. Tour country will for ever love and revere jour name, for you 
have performed the greatest and most usefol exploits. 



When it is necessary to introduce a circumstance of great- 
er weight than what precedes it, it is elegantly connected by 
qaid 7 quod ; as, 

A wise man lives contented, and, indeed, the wiser a man 
is, the more resigned he is in his death : Sevens contentus 
vivit: quid? quod sapimtissimus quisque animo aquissimo 
morOur: 

1. 1 have ever been ready to be of service to you in whatever thinug^s 
f could, with my assistance and my advice : rtay, I have not even do- 
Died you my own garments and money. 
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2. I ibuncl the young man, whom you extolled with such ei^rarft- 

EDt praises, not at aS adyanced in his learning ; he did not eyefei 
ow how . to decline noons or to conjugate verbs with any cor- 
rectness. 

The connexion between two nouns, or subjects, conveying 
nearly the same idea, is elegantly made by the repetition oi 
turn ; as, odit turn virtutem, turn liberales artes : but if there 
18 a difference between them, the first, which is the inferior 
idea, has generally cum prefixed to it, and the more forcible is 
connected by turn ; as, 

We ought to love those who have deserved well of us, and 
chiefly our preceptors : Cum amnes de nobis bene meritos, 
turn maxime proicepiares nostros, <jmare debenms. 

1. I know your mother, a pious and honest woman. 

2. He was a young man of the best disposition, and of great eru- 
dition. 

3. Good health, and frugdiit^, which chiefly procures it, is both ne 
cessary in every kind of pursuit, and chiefly in this important study. 



Words referring to the same subject, but whose meaning 
is so &r opposite, that one of them may be taken away or de- 
nied, are connected by the repetition of out, vel or stw, 
where the English would be satisfied with one ; as, 

To-morrow I shall write or come : Cras out scribam out 

1. I have asked my father that he vsovld s^d me those books, or 
money to buy them. 

2. Had I the perfidy which they possess, at least I should not have 
had the. folly to betray either aa open enmity, while I cherished a con- 
cealed and obscure hatred, or an inclination to hurt where I had not 
the power to do an injury. 

Observe that when several words are to be joined by a 
conjunction copulative, the second is not inelegantly joi^^d 
by the enclitic que, and the third by et or ac ; as, 

I desire friendship, honors, |wd general knowledge : AnU' 
citiam hanoresquey et rerum scicntiam expeto, 

1. Tour elegantf learned and iK^te letters were delivered'to me. 

2. He did not suffer those» whom he did not think ca]^able of be- 
coming orators, to lose their time with him, and he dismissed them, 
aend used to persuade them to betake themselves to that pursiut for 
which he thought them best fitted. 
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What we have said concerning tbeae conjanctioos is 
nearly applicable to the negative. 

The Latins seldom use nan followed 1^ nee or negme, bat 
repeat either of the two latter. 

1. After this battle, Ciesar resolyed not to gi^e andienee to thoir 
ambaMadors^ nor admit them to tenns of peace, eeeing tbey had 
treacheroasly applied for a tmcei and afterwards wantonly broken it. 

2. That part of your excuse in which you say, that your letters are 
always couched in the same words, from your poyerty of expression, 
I do not vLndentxadf and do not tipproYe. 



The connexion is also often made by the repetition of the 
preceding negative ; as, 

No one loves or •respects yon : Nemo te amai, nemo U 
coiit 



But in the glory which you have lately acquired, you have bo 
sociate, how great soever it is, and surely nothing can oe ^ater ; it is 
all your own: JVb commander, cavtainf troop or hattalton robs you 
here : naj, eyen Fortune, the godoess who prendes oyer human af* 
fiurs, claims no share of iJiis honour ; to you sho resigns it. 



Sometimes the connexion is effected by ne qindan^ ibl- 
loi^d by nedum, when what follows is of greater force than 
what goes before ; and sometimes by non modd mnty and nan 
moddy followed by sed^ ne quidem^ when what follows ip of 
less force than what precedes: but these are well-known 
forms. 

1. He has learned netCft^r to write nor read. 

2. For indeed we cannot bear that man to stand forward as an ac- 
cuser, or a oensurer, who himself is found guilty of that crime wbii:h 
be reproves in another. 



It is scarcely necessary to observe, that the Latins gener- 
ally use nee and negue for et non ; for et nunquam always nee 
unquam; for e/ nemo, they use nee uBus^ nee quisquam; for 
et mhily nee quidquam ; and lor ei muquam^ nee usquam. 



hi connecting divisions of sentences, the same rule nearly 
applies 9§ in connecting single words, by the repetition of 
ety if they jefer to the same subject; or, if one is negative, 
by neque^ nee, for et non followed by et; if both are negative. 
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In tke hegimmig of a smienee ii4»csh faw & tttftteHid to 
what goes oeibr^v the Ltttitis more freqnendy fiNlMr hm Of 
fw^Ke than of iMn before mtd, etdm, tamm. 

1. But nothing, said he, Beems to me of «u)>erior^xeelle&c<», ttkali^ 
a speaker to have that irresistible hold upon the assemblies of men, as, 
bj the charms of his eloquence, to bend their minds to his own pur^ 
poses, to lead them to whatever direction he chooses, or dissuade tnem 
from whatever he pleases. 

2. But the enjoyment of ease was not granted us to devote our time 
to these liberal arts, though we eamestlj wished and desired it. 



Thus, also, the ancients more frequently use neguf veto 
quisquam, for nemo vera : neque vero qtadquam^ hr nihil ne^ 
rd : and neque enim quisquamf neque tamen quisquam^ for nc 
mo enim, nemo tamen. 

Nam mm, etenim dim, at the beginning of a Benfence, am 
more frequently used than cum enim. 

For vthem he had left me no other alternative than to swear, 1 titeA, 
in a solemn and elevated voice, uttered that trde and most gratifying 
oath ; which the people, with an unanimous acclamation, swore l£at 1 
had most truly uttered. 

After quid aUitd, nihil aUud, it is more elegant to use mW 
than qudm^ as, 

I ask nothing else in my own right, than that you write to 
me : Nihil aliud a tejure meo postulo, nisi admeut scribas. 

' 1. What else is it not to answer the letters of a friend, than to neg- 
lect his friendship. 

3. Jiothing else is obtained by so obstinate and bloody a wiUr, ha dh^ 
feat and disgrace. 

Nisi should also be used instead of ptmter, praierquam^ 
after a negation. 

What the Pythian oracle declared, that no other cause except avar 
rice should destroy Sparta, it seems to have predicted not only to the 
liacedemonians, but to all other opulent nations. 



Qubd si and qudd nisi are often put for si, and for H ntm, 
at the beginning of a sentence, When the subject of both 
sentences has an immediate connexion ; as, 

j^ you have to do with this man, you will soon perceive 
that I complained justly of him : Quod si tibi res cum isto 
sit, turn $eniias, me jure de iUo questum. 



i 
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1. H« declared that he would no lonMr lend his assietance to the 
ienate, in their proceedings (jTOMoiia; amnst the people ; that he 
would interfere ir they persevered in their former tjrann j ; but, if the j 
thought that he could be as cruel as the senators, that he would so 
a;im»lRi|h 1Mb ^M^e^, jvoA Qo ^pn^r be present at their civil broils. 



lB8t^9.d olffuod attimt qd.idijuod, »nd which the English 
itself T9oder9Py as to ufhat, if. is lOQEe elegant simply to use 



As tfi tfh^ some men have thou|rht, that the soul itself will one daj 
{oUm) perish, they are mo^X egregiously mistaken. 

And, on tlie oontrary, the best writers do not use quod ad, 
nth the ftccusative, for as to, in regard to, but always quod 
attisui, quod spectat ad; as. As to you : gtiocf ad vos 



^ to yoUj 1 never saw a man more perniciously prodigal. 



In stadng an objection, instead of saying, ai objui possii, 
4llfi[^ §ms, ifec., it will be sufficient simply to make use of 
at, and the answer may be made with, or even without, at. 

• 

In this I have often been struck with admiration at the dignity, 
the justice, and the wisdom manifested by Ossar. He always uses 
the most hoj^owraMe names towards Pompey. But some one wili waj/, 
t|4S^ he. showed the most peKsecutii^ and vinc^tive spirit towards his 
person. But these were the deeds of arms, and the insolence of vic« 
tory , and not of C«iar. 



In i^ (f^gmeaaoBL loi seir»ral arguments, Ifae Latins do not 
enumerate them by primd, secundd, tertid, dftc., but by jpri- 
mim, itoMc, fti«, dauque, postremd ; and, instead of those 
words of enumeration, as, turn, pratered, tnstq^er, ^lc,, other 
forms of connexion may be used, as, acceditquod; ut taceam, 
oa^ttean, Slq, 



y(»tmw^Jrst (\oasider, that our kin^nefs aho«U hurt nobodjr ; sec* 

omdly, that it should not be above our faculties ; thirdly, that it may 
be exercised with dignity; and, lasUy, attended with the greatest 



OF THE SIMPLE VARIATION OP WORDS. 



As nothing contributes more to elegance of style than a 
cnange or variation of words, to which the scholar should be 
early introduced, we shall briefly show how it may be effect- 
ed. This variation is either simple, and consists in the mere 
change of one word into another synonymous word or phrase, 
or it is rhetorical or ornamental, as, by the accession of anoth- 
er expression, more full, dignified, or smooth, die simple 
idea receives greater ornament, and, by this metaphorical and 
circuitous manner, assumes the form of a period. Thus, .to 
give an example of a simple variation by means of a synony- 
mous phrase : 

Ingenium est omnium homimim a labore procKve ad Ubidi^ 
nem. — Ter, 

May be varied thus : 

£a est omnium mortoKtan mdeiUs nt a labore ad veh^piO' 
tcM rwxnt. 

Thus again, to show the ease with which a sentence may 
be almost infinitely varied : 

In hoc nc^ra efiicere quid possit videtur experta. 

In the genitive : In hoc naturiB quanta vis sit, satis per- 
spectum est. 

In the dative : Naiura quid efficere lieeat, in hoc comper- 
tum est. 

In the accusative : Nahtram, quid efficere possit, eiqperiri 
voluisse arbitror. 

In the ablative : In hoe quid a naturd effici possit, com- 
pertum est. 



An adjective may be changed into a substantive ; as. He 
reproaches his legs for being too slender : Cntrum nmiam te^ 
nuitaiem viiuperat. 

1. ^e was sufficiently eioquetU, Ubend, versed in civil law, as well 
as the military art. — (Say habthat antm....) 

2. Htrw senseless must vou think younelves, who, while you pos- 
sess th« real comforts and blessings in life, harass your minds with 
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« 

.|]Mn|9¥lft faf iw a g iiwy evU*, a»d, instead of eajoTia^ tha ■ntwtantiil 

JtifiM of fQrtune,. torture jouraelves with the appreh^iwon of iutan 
uumties which are never likely to happen ! 



4^ad, in ^le saipe manner, an adjective may be elegantly 
put in the neater gender, and its substantive in the genitive 
case ; as, instead of hcaic htudem amseaUu^ es, say, hoc 
Igiitliif 

1. The son imparts ^aame light and heat to all these nations. 
IS. Ton have this nohitUyt and I shall always pay you that d^- 



Two substantives are oft^i put for one ; each, however, 
b^V^ipg its proper force and meaning ; for they are not- re- 
,^ui][^|^t, .but ^e intended to give greater perspicuity or har- 
mony to the sentence ; as, instead of qffmdere hominem, we 
shall say offendere ammum hamnis, because it is his mind 
which is offended ; and offendere hominem might be mistaken 
fior, jlo fi^f^ "MM. We shall be more accurate in saying 
gladii mucrone ictus, th^ngladio, 

1. Say now that you were overreached bv him, who refused such 
an immense sum of money not on account or his imdoUnee, but on ae- 
oooujb oi his magn^eenee. (Here mertiam laboris noLj be used, and 
;fi}Uo.wed by magwj^eentiam UberaUtatiSj for the sake or that concmfd- 
4fifij. or equsuity of the clauses, which we shall mention afterwards.) 

2. The whole «Mia<<, (the state or condition of) the judiciary pro- 
OM^iAg^t the whole commonwealth itself, has undergone a ^evolution. 



The pronoun personal may be rendered by the pronoun 

^bPitantive. 

Though Cssar has never been my friend, but had always shown a 
disinelinaitiea to me, though he had sMghtea my friendship, and acted 
ike p9li of ap implacable enemy towards me, yet, after the great 
things he has done, and still continues to do, I could not help lov- 
ing him. 



lit mAj be observed, that the dative acquisitive is often ele- 
gantly used instead of the genitive. 

iWh^n:th0y>heard:that he bad been condemned unheard, they threw 
lh9nMiyv(is.«it tktjvdge^sfeetf and pr«y^ tii»t he might be saved from 
the gallows (ut ejured redimerUur), 
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The English adjective may be sometimes rendered by a 
substantive, and the word wiUi which it agrees be put in the 
genitive case ; as, 

You will easily judge haw few orators there are and have 
been : FaciUime quanta oratorum sit, semperque fiiarit pau^ 
citas judicabis : 

Instead of qudmpauci .... 

1. Andeat friendship] the dignity of the man, and my oonstant 
practice through life, jointly cwed ui>on me to defend him. 

2. Ji good wncey thoogh it is very desirable, it is not in our power to 
acquire, but to exercise and improye it, is certainly in the power of 
every man. 

3. No one could resist the hrave Hercules. 



This variation generally takes place when<the chief stress 
lies upon the adjectives, as implying a cause, reason, or 
something like it 



A sidMtantive may be changed into a verb by a peripluik 
sis; as, 

Nor could I, foresee that accident: Neque quod aeddit, 
pravidere poteram, 

1. Nor did I prognosticate <ftoM evente, when I said they would 
happen ; but I was only ureed by my fears, lest they should happen ; 
when I considered the possmility of tnem, and, at the same time, fore- 
saw their pernicious tendency, if they should happen. 

2. But I make this ccmcession to you, that you may pass over those 
things which, ,/rom your siUnce, you allow not to exist. 



But, above all, a SUPERLATIVE will admit of many 
different modes of variation. 

A superlative is elegantly changed into a comparative, 
with a negative, especially with' the pronoun relative, qui, 
qu(B, quod; as, 

A most courteous and learned man : Vir quo non.aUus 
kumanior, quo non doctior alter, 

1 . He was most emimeiU, and indeed unparalleled, in his virtOM mad 
vices. (Say, nihil fidt.) 

2. Plato, who was the nuut ingenious and learned of men, laid it 
down as a maxim, that those republics would enjoy a la^ng hap* 

{»ine8s, whose government was m the hands of the wise and the 
earned. 
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Observe that quo is more elegant! j used with a compara- 
tive than ut, to express the purpose. 

1 . He paid his debts (nomina Uberaunt) that he might lead a happier lift. 

2. We broke open the eeal {Unam vaddinmts), that we mignt detect 
the conspiraton the mart easily. ^ 



Or it may be rendered comparatively, with an aflirmative, 
either by an interrogative or a repetition of the words; as, 

A most courteous man : Vir humanus, si quisquam ornni- 
no humanus; 

Or, Quis, ot, quid hoc viro humamor, or humanius f 

1. Believe me, your brother is a most studious man. 

2. CrdesuB was the riekest man in the world ; and yet neither his 
numerous forces, nor his riches, could avail any thing against the at- 
tack of a small but disciplined army, inured to poverty and hardships. 



A superlative receives an additional force, if its compara- 
tive is introduced with it, as having more power than the su- 
perlative : in this manner ; 

Plato a most learned man : JPktto quovis docHssimo doctior, 

1. In this, indeed, / am more miserable than youj because my ca- 
lamity is accompanied with yours, and common to both. 

2. !Be persuaded that those are the fairest talents, which are em- 
ployed for the good of others {ad communem utUitatem). 



Cicero and the best writers oftei> increase the force of the 
superlative by the addition of such expressions as these ; unus 
omnium, unus, sine controversial apprime, insigniter, egrtr 
git ; as, 

You seem to me a most choice and c'^ceUent speaker : Um0 
omnium in dicendo mihi videris lectissimus, 

1. I dare pronounce him to be the most eminent in the state for ge- 
nius and industry. 

2. I cannot even promise it to that Tnost learned and rdigious man, 
and who enjoys your greatest favour and friendship. 



The variation of the superlative may be elegantly made by 
these verbs, contendere, certare, superare, or by cedere; as, 

Cicero was the most eloquent of orators : Nemo orxttomm 
cum Cicerone contendere audet ehquentid, 

1. Tour brother is the greatest lover of literatuite that ever was; 
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2. 1V>f lH»o Iqt0 vi4 coHiiKate tiM Bberal arts are tlw&ys jlA« 
ntott imnume and courteous of ipftii. 

3. Alexander the Great was tke wfoot amAdic^ii^ of ^^wqea«. who it 
•Ten w<l to Jmiv* wiipt becanae he ha4 Ho ofhpi wfiM .to ii^Quqaer. 



The siiperlatiTe may also be elegantly varied by these 
(omm ; tam^ IbUowed by jnfdm, gut, er fom, gtid^i 5^'nuzxtme ; 
by ocfe^ .«li^ itf; ^onliK, quantus; tn^ or perinde, at' 

qtifi; as, 

This man possesses the greatest humanity : Ihrncmitafi m 
hoc viro tarn magmm^ qtidm ftuB maxima ; or, Haud est quis" 
quam ommifm ^911^ JmmanuSy atque Mc tfity &,c, 

1. Nero was the most ei^ tyxs^t that erer .lived. 

2. He fought with unparaUeUd bravery, and OYeKoame ihm «iieitty. 

3. The letters, which he sent to the senate, were the most elegant 
that can be conceived. 

4. The study of physic is very, or the most, ttsj^ffA, 

In these di&rent forms something must be added, which 
the judgment of the scholar will easily suggest ; as, tanitis, 
quanius^ mmquam anted ; aded^ ut nihil supra ; ut m^ajieri 
possit accessio, nihil addi possit ; tU nvUi sint confer endi^'^LC. 



Instead of quo, eo, or quanto, before a comparative, a sen- 
tence may be elegantly varied by using ut quisque in the first 
part, and ita in the latter, with superlatives ; as. 

The more a man excel^ in greatness of soul, the snore he 
wishes to be the first of men : Ut quisque animi magnitudine 
mtaim^ exeMty ita manme vuU omnium princtps esse. 

1 . Thus, for the future, the more opuUnt any man niay h^,ths greater 
enemy he will appear to the Romans. 

3. The more ahoMdoned any man has been, the safer will he be. 

3. T%e more eloquent any one is, the more he dreads the difficul 
ties of speaking, the various turns and chances of his orati<m, and the 
ezpectatioa of men. 



Quot may be changed into quatt(um„9iad.pii into tantftm, 
when they are meant to esqpress not n^jrely puxnbfirs^.bjQt 
magnitude. 

How many hooks jou have ! If we were to estimate yourhncorla^ 
by the siae of your library, you must be thought the most Iwurn^ nqian 
in the Imiverser. * 
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Quot may be changed into quoius quisque, with a kind of 
exclamation indirectly expressive of paucity of numbers ; as. 
How many will believe this ? Q^otus quisque hoe credei 7 

1. Well may jovl commend their patriotum ; for how numy art 
there, who will volantarilj lay down their lives for their ooimtry r 

2. How mamf are there, who can escape reports in iTcity so mnch 
addicted to scandal (ti» maledieentitwimA dviUUe) f 



Observe that the particle €itMi is elegantly inserted be- 
tween quoUis and quxsque» 

For how few are there, loAo understand the art of numbers and 
measure ? 



For octodedm and wnfemdedm, it is more elegant to use 
duodeviginii and undeviginii, and, also, duodetncestmus, un^ 
demcesimuSy duodetrigwia, d&c, and, to express a large un- 
certain number, the Latins generally use sexceniif ceiUMm, 
miUe and sexceniies, mUHes, ceniies. 



An adjectiye and a participle are sometimes used for a 
substantive ; as, 

I saw him at his departure : Vidi eum prqfieiseeniem, 

1. Xenophon represents the older Cyrus, at his death, as expressing 
his belief of the soul's immortality. 
.2. Cato learned the Greek language in his old age. 



A substantive joined with the preposition propter^ ch, 41&c., 
will be elegantly* put in the case which was to luive been 
governed by the verb, the preposition left out, and the other 
substantive, which was to have been the case of the verb, 
will be put in the genitive; as, instead of saying, invidere 
aUcui ob diviiias, we shall say, invidere dimtiis aUctgus. 

1. If you bad suwded in this business, I should have congratu- 
lated vou on yowr ^oodfiriune, 

2. u I speak with.tOQ much freedom, / may he forgieen on aeeount 
of my youth. 

And in the same manner a substantive joined with these 
prepositions, oh, propter, per, 6lc,, may, by a kind of proso- 
popoeia, become the nominative case to the verb, the preposi- 
tions being left out; as for. You are become famous on ac^ 
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1. I shall attach mwielf to his moBt porticalar ftieade, and tiiiis I 
4l»U iiiBiimfttfB myself mtP ^n intixQacj with him, from which I hava 
hitherto heje9e¥^!;&<iM^ «» <tcam«t ^mv ^ea< ^gidfiHce. 

fL I iim now dep^yed of those comforts^ to whip^ lh(i4 tt^i}tmstomed 



T%e pronoun 9191, $imb, ^wnI, k oftep degandj uactd finr a 
preposition; as, 

Jpanr tbe love that y^m bear me : <2u< i^nu est ergo, me 
amor. 

1. There is no sorrow which the hand of time {Umgirnqmias tempo- 
rU) will not iQssen a^ fllfyiate. But it wpi:Ud he peAeath ypv to 
lay your whole hope and expectation on time, uid not to exert your- 
self, and make use of jour own wisdom, to apply the remedy to the 
wound you haye received ; and, xf departed spmts are endowed with 
taa aensQ of perception, faom your 'dmgbter's IOO0 W ypM, mi4 ^ft 
afiection for all her friends and relatiyes, she must be hi||^hly dis- 
pleased to see you so disconsolate. 

2. From his great learning, it was expected that he would haye 
written much better. 



A Y«rb^ hut ^ie% an ^finitiye, j^ frequently used fpr a 
9ub«tA9tive, and is pften necessarily so where tl^e Latin noun 
either does not exist or would be v^y ineleg^t; as, 

Your diisertion of the unha]^y was mosl shameful: JISm- 
ros deseruisse tibi turpissimum erat. 

1. Though fi)rtHine iriiould frpwn upon tt man, yet hio grmt utaem 
of yirtue, and the nrcaoriMtion ^ equi^niniity m th« niost arduioust f^ 
^Viii^dapf^s, will i^virajj^fil n^^ ifW c><0rful, and. ey^n Mpp^. 

% Tous you see wnaj^ nnqU value Aose men haye for their body, 
who regard their honour. 

3. An acmaroU knowtedge of the arts floiWa^ our mannnw. 



ft is often necessary to make u^ of a verb instead of ad- 
jeK^Vj^ a# ^ ^t|« i^^^t^f^^ : Vi(% 4^re^ j^fOfi^, It is iiiCKed- 
ible. Viz Jieri potest, It is impossible, &,c, 

U to indeed impooaihU that J should be deceived in this buaineM. 



Irto Wild MuSf to raider it filiU mam fer^ifate, m^ bf 
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patet; as. 

The wjkole sea. 

I passed the whole night without sleep. 

This is aU your own. 



A verb is also, with great propriety, used tur an adverb. 

1. Tou write much oftener than usual. 

2. I was seized with such a dizziness, when I stood upon the brow of 
that edifice, that I almost or nearly fell (patum otfueHi qum uddarim) 



Hon moddy Allowed by sed etiam, may be varied by tanhan' 
abesi ut, ut ; or sometimes non dicam, 

1. AW only do I not look upon philosophy as able to discover and 

Eoint out the true method of Uving, and to be productive of perfect 
appiness, but I also think that no set of men stand so much in need 
of others to direct them how to live, as these pretenders to philosophy. 

2. No flow of genius, no force of eloquence, no power or de- 
scription, is sufficient 7 wiU not say (non dieam) to embelliih, but even 
to recount your ezplAts.' 

The verb oportet may be varied by non possum non, 

1. They must indeed live in the greatest prodigality, who, while 
they are squandering their property, entertain the hopes of poHiass- 
ours. 
/ toas ciUged to give you this advice. 



•T 



Verbs, and particularly participles, are often used for prep- 
ositions, as privatuSy instructuSy praditus, omaius, 6&c, ; as, 

A soldier will scarcely fight unthout armour : Jit ib catens^ 
or non instructus armis viz ptignc^t 

For sine. 

Though a man should possess all the advantages of power and for- 
tune, thouffh whole nations should obey his nod, and thousands sho*'ld 
offer turn the incense of adulation, yet how colild he lead a hi^py aod 
a pleasant life tmthout friends ? 

For cum. 

1. When his fiilr promises had lulled us into security, and we wire, 
enjoying the slumbers of quiet repose, after the fatigues of the dAy. 
he cafne ^suddenly upon us, teith a great troop of soldiers, and sur^ritfsa 
us in our tents. 
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2. He has retired into the countiy, and now liyes quiet and content, 
having married a woman mtk a great deal of money. 

For 06, prcpter. 

Here these participles, ductus, iMpubus, motus, permotus, 
impedihis, perterritus, coactus, S£c,, aie elegantly intro- 
duced ; as, 

He betook himself to another quarter through, or an ac" 
count of, his poverty : Egestate coactus olid se contuKt. 

1. Thus thiB groat and illustrious man was put to the most cruel 
death by a ruffian stained with crimes of the blackest die, and ho, 
whom his enemies had spared on account of his worth and dignity, 
met with death ^m the hands of a pretended friend : however, I 
proceeded directiy to his tent, where I found two of his freedmen and 
a few of his slaves : they said llie rest had fled thmugh fear, when 
they saw their master murdered just before his tent. 

2. On account of these considerations, and tke authority and persusr 
sions of Orgetorix, they resolved to prepare every thing necessary for 
an expedition. 

For post. 

1. ^^ supper (c(Bnatu8)j he went to bed. 

2. Truth, tyler Umg oppression, wiQ at leng||i emerge, and shine 
forth the brighter. 

3. My gratitude will be due to you even a/ier your i/eaik. 

To this also belong ablatives absolute : 

1. This happened idter the death of your father. 

2. J(fter this battlej he resolved not to admit them to any terms of 
peace, since they had behaved with so much duplicity and treachery. 

For in, ex. 

1. In his way through the maritime states, he visited the Veneti, and, 
after having passed the river Likens, he came amon^ the Gauls, with 
wnom he staid some time, and then returned to the Roman province. 

2. The old man was sitting in his gown, when, having approached 
him respectfully, wo saluted Iiim. 

3. Pram experience of the same misfortune, I have learned to com- 
miserate your fate, and will do my best endeavours to relieve your 
distress. 



< A substantive is often used instead of a conjunction or a 
preposition. 

1. Some were of opinion, that they were forthwith to be received 
and asMisted ; others, that they were to be esteemed as {loco) rebels, 
and unworthy of help. 

2. Such fin eagerness to repair their dishonoor seised the whole ar- 
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my. tkat nobody needed the command of either tribune or centurion ; 
and every one, even as a punishment, imposed upon himself labour 
extraordinary. 

3. Because there had been an alarm, in the night, before Cmnr*§ 
camp, they took it for an argument, that tiiere could be no stealiaf 
out without discovery. 

An adverb is often used for a substantive ; as, 
To speak with suhtiUy and evasion : SuhtiHter et versute 
dicere. 

1. With what prudence and despatch did he transact this business ! 

2. He read that book with so much earnestness that he seemed to 
devour its contents. 

3. With truth J I can say, that if you consider the difficult service he 
had to perform, the obstinate resistance of the enemy, and the disad- 
vantages of an intricate country, he conducted tiie army with great 
consituralion and circumspection. 

And especially tto, foUowed by si or ut, is often used for 
an that condition, with such an effect, restriction* 

1. It is vbry expedient that t!here should be many accusers in a 
state, that terror may restrain inoolence and audacity; wUk this re^ 
strietionf however, it is expedient, that we do not. become the sport 
and victims of wanton accusations (ut ne planit iiludamur ab aceusa' 
iaribus), 

2. I know that you will use every means in your power to be with 
xm as soon, as possible ; I desire it, however, on this eondfCiofiy that 
you do not make too much haste. 



Unde is very frequently used for a quo, a qua, d&c 

1. The man, ^om whom you came, is a very honest man. 

2. The circumstance, from which you set out, is so well known to 
all, that it needs no further consideration. 



Prepositions are often changed one for another. 

Oh, for ante, is often used. 
To place hefore one's eyes. 

PrtB for ante. 
Driving a herd before him, he had passed the jiver in swimming. 

Pro finr ante, 

, 1. Had he not, in the hearing of the people, sitting b^ore the tem 
^e of Oastor, said that no one could conquer, but he who had con- 
quered? 
2. Ci^sar stationed the legions hefort the intrenchment. 

22 . 
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P» Ibr til. . 
1. TIm WW ftom the Ssbines was by far the greateet, fiir they did 



Aethuf m heal or aiwery nor did they inake show of war befiire they 
wefe seen in the fielo. 
% He said ao tii joke. 

t eauMt do that en aeomuU^tfmj ill health, 

£ or ex for tn. 

Hie Celts aarnOed the town Titarinin with gieat violence m 
way. 

Pro for in. 

Whether a greater injury can be offered to a prince, yon tn yoar 
pmdenee judge. 

Apud for t». 

He was a wise eon tn Plutarch, who, being told by a friend that his 
fiUher would didnherit him, answered, he will do nothing but what 
he should do. 

Observe that Cicero never uses the phrases in hmdem^ m 
hdnorem: the best writers will say honoris gratia^ kaidis 
graHA. 

it or a5 for the English particle of, 

1. Let us go under that shade, to avoid the heat of the son. 

2. Cares are conversant in palaces :. they fear not the glittuing qf 
geld. . ' 

3. He was qf the bed-chamber to three kings successively. 

4. She is aot afraid of the snow. 

Ad for cirdter, speaking of uncertain numbers; but chiefly 
as an adverb without any case. 

1. When he was about fifteen years old. 

2. jSbmU four thousand men wei% slain. 

.il or a6 for post, 
4fUr these injunctions, he dismissed the assembly. 

Secundum for post. 
4fl0r whioh games, only a fow days eU^sed. . 

Pro for seaaubun. 
He lives auarding to his dignity. 

De fcNT secundum. 
to my opinion. 
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JSk for secuaibim, 
Hfi htm 4Mk& •yerj tiling meearding to law. 

^d for secundum. 

Triflan and deeeiYen, who speak every thing ateorduig to 
elination, but nothing according to trntlu 

Modern writers very commonly use juseia initeail of 
dum ; but very improperly : as, according to Sallust : JuxUt 
SaUustium, &c. It should be, Secundum SaUusHum, or tesU 
SaUustio, &c. 

i^ro for ob or propter. 

Do this an account of the fiiendahip that has long subsisted between 
us. 

Pra for ob. 

I cannot speak /^r, or on account of, my tears. 

Ad fat ob. 

The senate had voted new levies on aeeoumt of the repotl of the 
impending war. 

A preposition may be used for a substantive. 

A for a parte. 

1. He stood on my side. 

2. The army stood firm on the tide of the inikntry. 

Ad for in regard to ; by reason of; in comparison ofc 

1. I will follow another course , less severe, indeed^m regard to the 
criminal (ad teveritatem), but more useful with regard to the public 
s^ety. 

2. We know him to be a good man, and not illiterate, but nothing 
t» compariton of Persius. 

JPra and pro for in comparison of; in respect of; in propor- 
tion to. 

1. Our littleness, in compariton of the bigness of their bodies, is 
matter of contempt with most of the Gauls. 

2. The king, in contideration of his royal dignity, and in retpoet tf 
his services, was most unworthily treated. 

3. Education is generally the worse, im proportitm to the wealth 
and grandeur of the parente. 

Conjunctions are often changed one for another 

Cttflt for postquam. 

It is not yet 110 years ago, tince Lucius Piso got a law to be en* 
acted sgainst the corruption of magistrates (or extortion, do p t eunii t 
itpttmnait ) (This might also be rendered by ex pio.) 
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Observe, that, instead of saying die aniequam vtmt, on the 
day before he came ; or die postquam venit, on the day, after 
he came ; we elegantly sdiy^pridie qudm venit, and poshidie 
qudm venit. 

Usque eo for aded, 

DioBysius the tyrant, being banished from Syracuse, kept a school 
at Corinth ', so impovsible was it for him to live without empire. 

Usgtie aded and usque for aded» 

Some mjBB are so possessed with ambition, that they are not con- 
tent to have lived magnificently, unless they ^also are buried so. 

Ut for nam, et, when preceded by tam, ita, taatus, ^lc. : 
this is done in order to draw sentences closer together, when 
the one ciaQse is the effect or the consequence of the other, 
as we hare seen before. 

1. I am in the ^atest perplexity and terror, and I know neither 
what to dO; nor which way to turn myself. 
2; How could I be so inhuman, and refuse you your request. 



Instead of quidem followed by sed or tamen, the Latins more 
frequently use etsi, quanquam, licit, &c. ; as. 

We cannot indeed do every thing, but we must use every 
exertion : Etsi omnia non eficere possimus, tamen omnes ner- 
VQfi.intendere debemus. 

• 

I myself, indeed, who am desirous of administering comfort to 
you, stand in the greatest need of consolation, because nothihg of late 
has affected me more than your misfortune : however, I not only 
most earnestly exhort you, but entreat and conjure you by the ties ot 
our mutual friendship, that you would be collected, show yourself » 
man, and consider on what conditions life was given us, and in wha^ 
limes we were born. 



OF TOE smiTcrras op a Piatic». 

Cicero skJn^*Quinam^iiur dicetuU est modus nuXutr^ qudm 
ui LaHnk^ ui pkute^ vt omati^ ui ai id^ mmsdcimqiu ogetur^ 
sg^te amgrmtUerque eUcamus. \ These nueft^ which be gives 
iix tiie direction of the author, maf , with equal prc^iety, be 
^^ied to the Latin writer. The first requisite for elegant 
composition is good Latinity, or a choice of such words and 
^i^essions as were in general use among the best Latin 
writers. The next thing 'tiecessary to be considered is^ such 
an arrangement^ and position of words as may' render the 
sense intelligible, and produce perspicuity/ the true parent 
of elegance, without which the most studied selection of 
phnuses. will only create a confused chaos of unintelligible 
words. In order to . effect this, the arrangement must as- 
sume the form of a period, with its proper members and 
proportions ; not, however, that the sentence is to be extend* 
ed or overcharged with unnecessary ^atter^ merely for the 
sake of completing the exact parts and dimensions of » just 
period. What is observed by the api^ and cangmenter is 
such an agreement of the words and ~ ideas to the subject, 
that a proper connexion and correspondence may be main- 
tained between the parts and the body, so as to form a per- 
fect whole. Since a period is eflectiMl by a dissection of a 
primary sentence or proposition, by means of clauses that 
tend to explain, to define, to denote the cause, time or (dace 
of the subject, it is necessary that they should be inserted 
apie, that isy. after that word to which they properly beloBg : 
as we would say, ego Hbrum, quia pukher est, turn vetuim ; 
and not ego^ quia ptdcker est, mm vendam Ubrum; which 
proves, also, what we have already observed, that those clau- 
ses, beginning by qma, UcH, quum, qitemwis, u^', qui, d&c, 
when Introduced for the sake of a period, are dot to begin 
the sentence, otherwise they could not be aaid lb form a cir- 
onit, or period; but they must come after the ncMnina^re or 
some other word. And, when some practice aod exereise 
bave been bestowed i^pon die composition of a period, widi 

22» 
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the obflervance of its mcNst prominent and distiiiguisliing rofeff, 
it will spcHitaneoiwly acquire a coherence of the paits, and 
wiUy as it were, perform its stated revolutions, with perfect 
regularity, at the same time, without that strict and laboured 
minutenesBy which wo^ .ofily .render the Myle stiff and 
puerile. 



The first feature or character of a period is a circuit, 
since, without these sec<»idiu:y or intervening parts, it would 
remain a sin;^ primary idea or proposition* For instance; 
When Sallust says, Concon^a parv€B res crescunt; Discar- 
did maxinuB ^labunHur; that is not % period, because each 
member is separately understood. But if we were to say, 
Quem(xdmodum cekconUd par^€8 res crescunt j iia discordid 
etiam maximeB^dilalmntur, it would then nearly .form a period, 
since the sense \^ould not be discovered before the completion 
'of the sentence. Still, however, diis exajiople, strictly speak- 
ing, does not give a precis illustration, of a period, as there 
is no intervening member; but it serves merely to show 
the suspension of the sense till the sentence is Complete. 
In order to' constitute a eomj^te period, or circuit, the 
sentence must, as it were, be intefsQcted by the insertion 
of one or more intervening clauses or members; as, in this 
example : . . 

But T. Veturius and Sp. Postumius, in th^r second c<m- 
sulship, because, after their ill success at Caudium, our le- 
gions having passed under the yc^e, they had agreed to make 
peace with the Samnites, were surrendered up to them: 
Af verd T. Veturius et Sp.Postumus, cum iterum eonsuUs 
essentf quia, ciim nuUe ptignatum apud CmaUum esset, Ugio^ 
nibus nostris subjugtm missis , pacem cum Samnitibus feet- 
remit dediti sunt his. ^ 

In this sentence, the primary idea is, T, Veturius et Sp. 
Posiumius de^iti sunt his, whkAi is divided by the clause or 
circuit expressing the cause, quia pacem cum Samnitibus fc" 
cerant ; and this again is intersected by two oth^ clauses, 
indicating the time, cirn malh pugndtum apud Caudium essetj 
andf legionibus nostris sub jugwn missis. 

Tie least attention will easily discover the beauty of such 
a per "od, and how essentially necessary the insertion of these 
circuitous or intermediate clauses is to elegance of s^le. 
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A few examples are here subjoined, to show how, from » 
simple, a compound sentence may be formed, consisting of 
two, three or four members, each member corresponding and 
contributing to the whole. . 

Let the simple proposition be. 

That Alexander, by living temperately, would have 'ac- 
quired the veneration of posterity. 

If yoH wish to extend this sentence, by making it to con;- 
sisl of two members, say, 

Alexander, if he had lived temperately. 

Would have acquired the veneration of posterity. 
Three Members : 

If Alexander, as much as he excelled other commanders 
in warlike bravery. 

Had also surpassed them in the virtue of temperance. 

He would have acquired the highest veneration of posh 
terity. 

Four Members : 

If, as much as Alexander excelled other commanders in 
warlike bravery, 

He had surpassed them also in the virtue of temperance. 

He would not less have commanded the veneration of 
posterity, 

'Than he did the love, the admiration, and the absolute 
subjection of his own people. 
Four Members : 

If, un£>rtunately, impudence had the same influence in tiie 
senate and at the bar, 

As open and daring violence prevails in the fields and so- 
litary places. 

My client would not less be obliged to submit to the ef- 
frontery of his adversary Jn defending his cause. 

Than, in the commission of that injury, he showed himselif 
inferior to hia^in bold and daring courage. 

The distribution of a period into its parts will become 
very easy to the scholar, where the subject itself supplies hjim 
with the particles necessary to form the connexion, as those 
that denote a cause, condition, relaticm, exposition and com- 
parison, or that tend to explain or define it ; as, qmuBy quia 
5s, quod si, qucmvis, uf, qui, and its CQmpounds,^ W, tiel, 
nW, &c, 
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The nniple propomtioii is, 

I lute sent you the promised book. 

By ftdding the Cause, the period becomes himembris. 

Because you have postponed your coming, — I send yott'tihe 
liook I promised. 
Coinparison: 

FW as storms and hurricanes recommend and enhance 
tile calm and temperature of the seas and of the skies, 

80 we may be allowed to suppose, that your former tu- 
mults and troubles arose merely to give a greater zest and 
favour to your present tranquillity. 
Condition : 

ijTwe had not on our private account many and just mo- 
tives for the friendship subsisting between* us, 

I would retrace the first CM-igin of our intimacy from th^ 
happy intercourse existing between our parents. 

This last might easily be extended to three members : 

ijT we had not on our private account many and just mo- 
tives for the friendship subsisting between us. 

Which a mutual exchange of good offices from our earliest 
years has so happily confirmed, * * 

I would retrace die first origin of our intimacy from the 
friendly intercourse existing between our parents. 
Concession : 

Though I could not but receive the highest satisfrkction 
from the glory of, my dear friend Dolabella, 

And it filled me with the most lively joy and [Measure on 
his account,. ' 

Yet^ I cannot but confess that I feel my heart mo^t aesm* 
bly affected, ' ' 

That, in the opinion of the people, I am associated with 
you in Uie participation of your praises. 
Interrogation : 

And now, among the different sentiments jf the pKikxo- 
phers concerning, the consequence of our finaraistelutioii. 

Hay I not venture to declare what are my own ? 



The relative ^t , qu€B, quod, with its c<Mnpounds» fel kw re d iy 
«9, taHs, pontes, d&c. 

It is not fit ' that any credit should be given to those men^ 
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Who appear to speak with too much Tehemence for tiieir 
own enK^ument 

But it must be most attentivdy considered by those, wh^ 
have the care of education, 

What is the particular bent and dispositioDi of those, 
whom they instruct. — (Three members may easily be effect- 
ed here by beginning with the relative who,) 

Who then can censure, or in justice be angry with me. 

If those hours, which others employ in business, in pleafr> 
ures, in celebrating public solemnities, in refreshing the body 
and unbending the mind ; 

If the time which is spent by Bome in midnight banqueting»» 
in diversions and in gaming, 

I myself employ in reviewing ai^d retracing those studies? 

Ut quemadmockim, sicut, &c. followed by sic : quanquam, 
followed by tamen, &c. 

Beware, citizens, beware lest, as it was glwious for them 
to transmit so extensive an empire to posterity. 

Your inability to preserve and defend it prove not infa- 
mous for you. 

Though this past behaviour of thine was beyond all pa- 
tience. 

Yet have I borne with it as I could; 



The structure of a period will be easily understood from 
these examples ; but as some difficulty will arise, where the 
simple idea does not immediately supply materials for the 
formation of the period, and as nothing contributes more to 
the true elegance of style, a few general rules are given, 
which, as far as it can be done, wiU enable the scholar to 
find out the necessary clauses or members proper to be in- 
serted. 

In considering a simple proposition, which you wish to 
extend, and distribute into the parts of a period, it will be 
easy to discover whether it includes the idea of cause, condi- 
tion, concession, time, place, ^^c.,* and may with propriety 
admit the insertion of the particles mentioned above, proper 
to express that idea. Suppose the subject is, the Bestruo- 
tion of Corinth. Thp first idea that arises is die simple fact 
that L. Mummius overthrew Corinth. A scholar, therefore, 
in order to give it the first requisite mentioned by Cioero^the 
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MsoUmk, would «ay, L. Mummiu s Cormtkum fimMus odttit. 
But if he wished to give it the form of a more imudied p^ 
fiod, tlie questfon might be started, Why he did it : what 
reasons could influence the R(»nan commander to destroy 
that city, at that time the celebrated seat of arts. This que»- 
timi, being resolved, will immediately give the sentence the 
form and structure of a period. 

L. Mummius, because he himself was very ignorant of the 
liberal arts. 

Overthrew Corinth with unparalleled barbarity. 

And, by dwelling a little more on the circumstance of the 
overthrow, the consideration that this femous city was the 
seat of the arts, may give another member, and, indeed, more 
ornament to the peri<^. . 

L. Munmiius, being himself very ignorant and illiterate. 

Destroyed, with the most unparalleled barbarity, the fo- 
mous city Ccnrinth, 

Which was, as it were, the eye and the parent of Greece. 

Thus an aiMitional clause explanatory of the subject, oi 
denoting concession, &c., may very easily be found out ; as. 

Industry without genius is of very little use ; 

It will soon occur to the mind that industry is very com- 
mendable, and that will form a p>eriod. 

Industry, though in itself very commendable. 

Is of litde use without the help of genius. Or, Industry, 
if it be, or wMch is, without genius, &c. 

There are other methods of giving to a simple sentence 
the form of a period, which are more simple, and which use 
will soon render familiar and easy ; as by changing one word 
into another. Thus an adjective or a participle might be 
changed into qui, de.c. A fortunate unhoped-for hour will 
arrive ; say, wMch shall not be hoped for. Propter, oh, may 
be changed intoguta, cum, &c. AH men respect your broth- 
er for his great learning, say, because he is endowed with 
learning. This might indeed be efiected by using a peripb- 
rasis, or any kind of circumlocution. 

In the structure, however, of a period, let it be repeated^ 
that great care must be taken that the ctpth and congrttentet, 
mentioned by Cicero, be diligently observed ; that Uie adop- 
tion of additional clauses be appropriate and illustrative of 
the subject, and that they do not extend beyond four 
members* 



OF PROSE-MEASURE OR HARMONY. 

To what has been said concerning the structure of the 
period, it will not be unnecessary to add a few observations 
concerning the hairmony of prose, or that measured equality 
of numbers and exact proportion of parts, which forms so 
great a part of a finished period, or, rather, which seems 
naturally to arise from its formation. This ratio pedum^ 
which Quintilian pronounces to be even more difficult 
in prose than in verse, and to which Cicero attributes an 
incredible force, is more easily felt than explained, and rests 
more upon the judgment of the ears, than upon any rules of 
art. Why, for instance, in the structure of a period, when 
the sense is completed, does there sometimes seem sometliing 
wanting ? As in Nendnem vestrum ignarare, arhUror, judn 
ces^ hunc per kosce dies sermonem tfulgi, atque hanc opiniO' 
nempopuU Romani fuisse. Why hosce instead oihos? Why 
did not the sentence end at sermonem mdgi fuisse, when the 
sense admitted it? Merely because the period is better 
rounded and finished, and pleases, the ear better. And in- 
deed Cicero, and many of the ancient writers, bestowed so 
much attention on the composition of their sentences, tl<at 
they observed that concinmtas, not merely in the principal 
members of the period, but even in the other subdivisions of 
those members, which they call incisa, commata, and those 
artificial stops, which a nice observer will easily distinguish, 
and which depend upon the respiration : as in the reading 
of this line, Ammadverti^ jtuUces — omnem accusatoris oraiio' 
nem — in duas-^^visaan esse partes. Here it is easy to od- 
serve that condnnitas in each word that forms the clausula. 
Some of these dausuke might appear very lame, if suiTered 
to end too abruptly, though the sense might permit it ; but 
when they are taken up aud supported by other words^ that 
follow, the course of the sentence becomes dear and smooth, 
as, Non vuU^ P, R, obsoletis triminibus accusari Verrem. It 
is easy to observe a harshness in this conclusion, but this is 
iXMTected by the continuation, nova postulaifiwatditd 
derai, which completes the sentence. 
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ThiB hannony of numbefs may be defined, a certain meas- 
Qfe or part of any thing, as of a aentence, made equal to the 
other parts, each to each ; as in poetical numbers, the feet 
are equal to each other ; the two syllables, for instance, of a 
dadyle being equal in time to the long syllable of the spon- 
dee, the dactyle and the spondee are equal to each oUier. 
This measured equality or proportion of parts, being con- 
nected together, and answering to one another, contributes 
indeed greatly to per^icuity and smoothness of style. But 
to be too solicitous on this subject would be a foolish and 
superstitious adherence to rules, which might often sacrifice 
the sense to the wish of pleasing the ear. For it muSt be 
observed, in the construction of these harmonic numbers, 
that the sense and the subject must afford materials for it, 
and then it may be easily effected by variation and copious- 
ness. Nor is it necessary to mention what feet and what 
measure are most adapted to create harmony, but merely 
that it is their proper disposition, which produces it, and 
briefly to state that long syllables have more weight and au- 
thority, and render sentences more dignified, but may also 
tend to make them too heavy : that short syllables have more 
rapidity, and thus, by being properly mixed with the long, 
make the sentences run smoothly. But it would be wrong 
to study too much precision in these things, for though the 
sentence may have its members, it is not to have a regular 
quantity : nor is it necessary to observe that minuteness, 
which some recommend, of noun answering to noun, and 
even syllable to syllable ; but that there should be some 
equality preserved between each member of the period ; with 
this exception, that if there is a difierence, the sentence 
should rise by a kind of climax, and that the last member 
should be longer than the preceding. For this reason, 
Quintilian^ recommends that more attention should be paid 
to the ending of the sentence, that it may leave a good im- 
pression upon the reader or hearer, as that is the place 
where he is, ab it were, to breathe and refiresh himself be- 
fore he entm^ upon the next sentence : and therefore Cice- 
ro prefers, for Uie ending, a ditrochee [— v./-— ^ J as cdm- 
wwwnt, or a pson tertius [wn^— v^^] esse mdedtur: this 
last he also assigns to the beginning of a sentence; and 
chiefly the dochimus, which consists of the bacchic 
and iambic [^ ^ — }, or of the iambic and cretic 
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[v/_^ — v^_j Servat<^ gudm plunmos; ad it would be 
wrong to say, Pater, postquam literas ad tt msM^ iegtrai, 
et se rescripturum esse promiserat, obiit There is here an 
evident inequality between the last member of the sentence 
and liw two preceding, which may be easily corrected by 
lengthiming the last, flJiVe, afid saying, pneter tmnium obiit 
apini9Mm, 

What lias been said concerning numbers nday be further 
illustrated. Nemo potest ^ sine labore, cut doctrina^ iKcedere^ 
Here the two nouns labore and dodrinam answer to each 
other. But Nemo sine Moris assiduitate ad doctrinam oc- 
udere, the two members will be unequal ; and, therefore, we 
riMwdd add, nemo potest, sine iaboris assiduitate, ad doctrinm 
suavitatem {iccedere. Here is a complete harmony of num- 
bers. 

1. WhAt Caia0 8tiiaie4 ta do throuf^ hw, Ih^t Titius tried to pw- 
vent though hatred, (Render the first member uno^u^ by the ad- 
dition of another word ; induced by his love, for instance, and you will 
see the necessity of having, also, a participle to answer it in the last 
member, and to say, Titius impelled by his hatred.) 

2. For who will ^ant you that mankind, dispersed at first in the 
woods and mountains, sheltered themselves within the walls of towns, 
more by the admce of the prudent j than the oratory of the eloquent f 
(Here the opposition will be, in the members of the sentence, between 
the adeice of the prudent and the oratory of the eloquent, which ansWer 
U> each other. But make it each a member of three words instead of 
two, and you must add a participle lo each, applicable to the idea .of 
each member, and t6 agree with mankind.) 

3. For this, my lords, is not a written but an innate law — we have 
not been taught it by the learned, we have not received it firom our 
ancestors, we have not taken it from books ; but it is derived firom, it 
is forced upon us by nature, and stamped in indelible characters upon 
our' very firame. It was not conveyed to us by instruction, but 
wrought into our constitution ; it is the dictate, not of education, but 
instinct, that, if our lives should be at any time in danger firom con- 
cealed or more open assaults of robbers or private enemies, every 
honourable method should be taken for our security. (Here the op- 
position will be seen to be equally supported between written and 
innate ; and the three next members will be equally answered by the 
three that relate to nature ; and the same opposition in the three dif- 
ferent members continued to the end.) 

4. It certainly was the custom of the Pythagoreans, both when they 
awoke, to rouse their minds by the sound of tne lyre, that they might 
be more ready to act ; and, when they composed themselves to rest,, 
to lull their mind by the same sound, that they might hush such per- 
turbed ideas as might harass them. 

23 
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5. But tn Herodotus, as in my opinion, evei^ thing flows smoothly, 

'^ the dialect itself has such a sweetness, that it seems even to ^ 

.toneealed niunbers. 
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^,. In short, where a divisioii or an eiqpresskm in Euf^ish is 
^ihorter than the other, the harmony, as has been said above, 
mi^^ be effected by variation or copioosness, by addiing a 
^ord, as a noun or a verb, or by a phrase instead of a word ; 
AtS for. What your cruelty has done, I will not do. Here 
^t]^e disproportion is very discernible; but it raay.be rendered 
Jify humanity will not da The observance ii this is not, 
^ictly, necessary in trifling and conunon subjects, as epistles ; 
j^t in graver subjects, which ccMnmand more attention, aa in 
j9ffation8, d&c, it b very requisite. 

These rules are not 'to be followed too servilely by the 
scholar, for that could not fail to render Jiis style forced and 
-fiill of affisctation ; but merely to show the ease, with which 
:)ife might, with a little care and study, acquire this hannony. 
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PHRASES, &c. 

To retrace : repetere. 

To urriTe at tl^ summit of dory : ghridjlartre* 

With artful eyasion : versute. • 

To be in the gulf of danger : summo esse inperiade, 

A temper that nerer Mis out with men and accidents: 
tngenium quod neque ex hominibus, neque vita eveniibus, fiuh 
lekicm suseipU, 

To compute rightly the value of things : res prM msUr 
mare. 

To put things to the uses they are fit for : rdms red^ uH. 

To dlege a cause : amsam inierserere. 

To make good : prastare. 

To endear' one's self lo any one : bene mereri de cMmto, 

To show one's gratitude for fiiYOurs : se memarem oeneficn 
priBstore. 

In one's journey through life : in decmrendo viia spaHo. 

To reap the fruits of: tOar, 

With great propriety : verd. 

To put to the best advantage, and to improve : btero cp- 
ponere et in meUus promovere. 

To plunge into debauchery and dissoluteness: vino ^pu- 
Usqne obrui. 

To redress the oppressed : jura pppressorwn mndieare ; or, 
oppressos in jura. 

in the service of the public : pro patrid pugnans. 

To free any one from dangers, to avert them : deprecari 
oHoffus periada. 

Presence of mind: prasentis animi consiUum. 

To entertain too sanguine a hope of success : spem temo' 
rariam habere. 

To abdicate the sovereign power or magistracy: mperium 
deponere ; se magistratu abdicare. 

Toils and intrigues of ambition : ambiiioms labor. 
From motives of state, pdicy : reipvibUcm causd. 
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No one inreBted with sopreme poirer and authority : nemm 
enm viribus pbtrimum possei. # ' 

To condeBcend to Usfen to justice, without a riolent efibrt 
on one's part : ad jus sine vi descenders 

Which must from their antiquity have obtained the force 
of nature : qua jam natune vim obtuterei per veiustaiem. 

Having contracted a lameness front a wound : graviier 
daudicanii ez tmkure. 

To bind any one by the strongest ties of gmilnie : gta 
iissimum alumfiic9n* 

J. am bound to him by the strongest oUigatidlis : At« dt 
me opHmi meriius est. 

He obtained the first cekbriiy and p nxm inettce m the 
forum : dams in iogd^ ei prineeps. 

To have influence with any one : apud oKquem vakn. 

To pay attention t» a thing ; tit oMquid tmcumben^ Yek aM 
cui rei. 

Entitled to the highest commendajtion : swtmA hmd^ 
dignus, 

I received information of : remadiahai est mM <2r. 

Not in endea^vouring to blot out the memory of the anoieni 
quarrel^ but in coneertiBg nleasHres to rwietr the wmv : nam 
ad oblivionem veteris helliy sed ad comparationem novi. 

Not .unaccompanied with : phuum. 

When no longer attended with danger : secmra. 

To be struck dumb with astonishment : obshfpemere^ 

To inform any cme of what has been done : acta ed§eenL 

With some degree of accuracy : aeewnstius. 

I must live and die with the eontvietion of: m^- whtndkm 
atque moriendum consdo. 

To amuse himself with pnojectkig the ooHqaMi cf €le 
world : arhem terrarum tnncere meditaretur. 

Common and posnble events : emm l mmi m nse^ si Jiiri 
posse. 

To act from the best of motives, &«. : optima ammo tt jsh 
dido agere. 

To let slip an c^portunity : ehlttkm acoasionem dimittert, 
vel prcBtermittere. 

The mind is filled with disappointment and hitter tmgaiA : 
spe destitutus gramter doko. 

To be noted for the wisest person : ralor ugtiamti$ssBtes 
haberi. 
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To meet with a sudden f evenie of fortune : sMtd renm 
anwersiane pen^ opprimi. 

To have an ascendency over any one : €^pud aUquem auc^ 
taritatem habere, valere. 

He knows and has found for certain : eogniium compere 
tumque sibi. 

To be disaffected to : aJUeno emimo esse in. 

Intoxicated with fury : Jvrens audadd. 

To weigh the force and motive of every duty : afieiorum 
ommwn mamcnia perpendere. 

To give rules for the attainment of the liberal arts : tnas 
opHmarum arHum traderei 

To fall prostrate at the feet of any one : genibus advohfi. 

To have an absolute power over any one : omnia in aU' 
quern posse. 

To be reduced to extreme necessity : ad incitas redigi; 
res ad exiremum perductte. 

The skirts of places facilitate the knowledge of: orm loco' 
rumfaciUorum cognitionem dcmt. 

To adhere to the rule proposed : manere in insHiuto suo. 

The most splendid merit is recompensed by the small and 
reluctant voice of praise : recte facto edgua laus et ab inviiis 
expressa proponiiur. 

To fall into neglect : obsolere. 

To promote* with the greatest zeal and ardour : sttuUosiiks 

admigere. 

To stand in Uie way of the designs of others : oKorum can^ 

siUis oficere. 

To sink into languor and inactivity : in moBitiem et iner^ 

Ham sohn. 

It affords a heartfelt satisfaction to behold: incredibiUier 

ddectat videre. 

The mind becomes enervated by luxurious ease : Aixurui- 

tur otto animus, - ^ 

A most efficacious method : res ej^cacissima. 
Every man distinguished for his bravery : forti^simus quiS' 

que mV. 

Avaricious views divert into the pivsuit of {Sunder: avari- 

Ha ad pradcoH devocat. 

Intelligence was brought : nMmdatum est. 

Driven to despair by the stings of an evil conscience : con- 
scientid scekmm exagitatus, 
23* 
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To kill <)iie'& 8^f : netem iibi tomciictre. 

Without accomfdishing a purpose : re iftfedd. 

ItqpoEt by ito rapidity aiilio^Ktte»; /am« Mia cekri$aU stf- 
perat..,. 

I'heir wkde thoughlv ure belli an wwldly vad perishable 
objects : nihil nisi martaie terremtmque cogitant. 

For presuming to inquire^ or at all co»eei!n tbenselttes : 
^dd sihi quaremlum Out eogitendttm putOrfnt. 

They assuioed the mask <^ hy^peerisy, put ea a hurried 
step, and displayed reserve and ccNnposure is their eomile- 
naaees : falsi 'at festincmtu, vuHuque cemposiie. 

Perfumes of a very high and sweet savour : ungumta suah 
md it €ieerrimd suavitaie condUa^ 

To take the finraging party in the rear : fmmeniari^ a 
tergo aggredi. 

To pay aU possible reepeet to : maximitm honwttn pint' 
gtare ; maxima observantid habere. 

The advantages of every other objeet of human desife : 
e4Eter€B res qu€B expettmiur. 

We Gan be supplied with sufficient materials : nMs mj^ 
peiere potest. 

The mind could not bear being stretched to such a dx^ 
gree : animus wm pgsset ferre t ant am cohteniionem. 

In the hour of despair : spe abfedd. 

It has subjected them to incurable diseases and insiifibrar 
ble pains : iis morhos^ insanabiles, et dolores iniolerabiks M^ 
junseit 

Minds ready to sympathize with the pains of the bodiei : 
ammi corp&rum doloribus congruentes. 

If you will give me an opportunity of showing : ^Hperte 
mihi Upturn fuerit indioare. 

Any accident that may befall us : res incommoda. 

To oblige any <»e : de oKjiuo bene mereri. . 

To inflict on the polluted offspring the punishments due 
to the crimes of the parents : j^orcultiin pomas a contcdeta- 
Uisimis fMis repetere, ^ 

To take pains : labarare ; labarem in aUquid impendete. 

To be invested with honoittable offices : smmUs honarHms 
fungi. 

The first object of moral beauty : primus hmesH locus. 
To hold the hand stretched out as a mark : prmbert pro 
scopuh dispans€un manum. 
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Nettie gives thia iMtiac^: Am a naimvt tributum. 
To aspire to honour : ad honortm trndendun vel UMtte. 
A wia^ naa &shk>ns the ododuot of kis tif» aeeordtng to 
the iangiiage of the ignorant: sa^pkitHs vtto ex itutipieMtm 

What regards the gralifiei^oii of die esnsee; jfuod gpeeiai 
ad vobtptatem. 

To remove imaginary anziekiei : immes MfUek^dmes dOror 
here. 

Moderation in the exercise «f mvfueme powet t m mntmd 
]p4fUstfiU rerum ommaim modus* 

To keep closely beneged : ekmium obsidere* 

To instruct any one to the perpetration ef the vilesc prao- 
tiees : aUquem nudafadtkn'a edoeere. 

A supine indifference . by which the state .was nearly 
iMrought to the brink ef rain : ateotdia aiqw inertia per quas 
pent respuhlica vUerUt. 

To exhibk to the view the whole tissue of a man's vices 
and iniquities : omida nequiti(B lunnims eten^kt prrferre. 

This single trait retrieves his name iipom eternal disgrace : 
hoc unumfacinus labem tgtemam deki, . 

I will grant you your request : efidam quod rogas. 

Men of the first dignity and eminence : homnes nobiUB- 
stmt. 

I claim the preference in rising to address you : effopotis" 
SMtum surgo. 

Reason receives its whole wa^npoii from itself, and contin- 
ually making pgrogreasive advances....: rath eeumxa per 
sCy et progressa longius • 

From the general disorder which prevails through the 
whole world : usque aded ubique turhaiur. 

To have for an end, or to tend to : spectare ad. 

Intent upon the recovery of his rights: adUbertaiem 
erectus. 

To expose fn the mani^st view of all : prqferre in medium. 

To demand the payment of money : extgere peeumas. 

In an engagement or pitched battie : colkois signis. 

What has. a most extensive effect : quod hai^siM patet. 

Whose ittfluenee is felt: quod pkirimiim taikl. 

Thus our ambition is gratified: Ua qum voktmus eonse* 
qummr. 
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There is this most fortunate jcircomstance attending it : 
hod adhuc peramimode cadit, 

^ The magisterial offices^ with which I have been invested 
by the people : quos miki magistratus papuius numdamt. 

The religious obligaticm with which I bound myself to 
discharge those offices: qua omnium c^uiorum obstringor 
reUgione. 

The complexion of the times is such: tempus est hugtis- 
modi. 

The manager of an impeachment : ojctor caus4B, 

Should we not make him feel the full weight of public 
vengeance 1 nonne publice vindicaremus ? 

It contributes to make them strong, and to render them of 
gigantic size: vires dlity et immani corporum magmtudme 
homines eficit 

Amicable alliances are founded on the basis of reciprocal 
wants : omicititB propter indigentiam cohmiwr. 

They are raised above every necessity of having recourse 
to the assistance of others : mtntme aUerius indigent. 

They do not give a metrical or harmonious termination to 
their sentences : non claudunt mmieris senteniitis. 

I seem to have preferred my own private interest: aU- 
quam bonam gratiam mihi quasisse videor. 

You ought to rest satisfied : satis habeas. 

I availed myself of the interest I had with your wife and 
sister to prevail upon them to deter him : egi cum uxore iud, 
et cum vestrd sorore ut deterrerent. 

' His blind fury received no check or diminution : neque 
furor minuebatuii. 

He took up and conveyed all the money he could upon 
his own credit, or that of his friend : pecuniam sud out ami-' 
corumjide sumptam mutuam portare. 

He lefl me no other alternative than to swear : nihU, nisi 
utjurarem, reliquit. 

On the distant view of the navigation of a vessel : cum 
proctd cursum navigii videris. 

Ho showed the most persecuting and vindictive spirit to- 
wards his person : tit gus personam muUa fedi asperius. 

To harass the mind with phantoms of imaginary evils: 
ammos jictorum malorum umbra defatigare. 

It is unavoidable by me in that station to which I have 
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illfply to your ow» ^^m^ and inapress upon your own 
mind : iute fo'li sniffice^ 0$que apud U prapme. 

He acta the [Nut of an implaoabk onemy towards me : se 
mihi implaeabikm pf&het* 

I foresaw ita pernieioiifl teadesGy : exkiasum fore videbaa^ 

Their earea attend ua in our entrance into the world : cvr 
ris nos adolescentes prosequuntur. 

They are inured to pofeity andliafdc^pa : paupeartaU usi 
adversits mala durati sunt. 

To |xry curiouily into the lives of others : dUorum. vkas 
curiosius perscrutari. 

A flow of geniue: jkuf^en wjfeniL 

To drag finrth belcN'e the tribunal of public justice from 
mere paitriotie moiives : in judicium rdpubUcm causa vocare, 

A man stained with crimes of the blackest dye : hmao de» 
Urrimut* 

To admit to terms of peace : injidem recipere. 

Thtre- has been' tin atom : 0d anna c^nclamaium est. 

This diSknene^^ opitiioot in our diecussioBs being carried 
on till night : hdc controversid usque ad noctem ductd. 

It ahown a Want lif &}eodehaf>^ and el that regard^ which 
I hare always feH for youy to observe a silence of indifler-' 
ence : nostra necessitudinis est, mea in te benevolentia, nm^ 
temre. 

By the ties of our mutual friendship : pro amote nostro^ 

Natere fads knpknled thM pridcipU wiihin ut : hoc natu- 
rd est insitum. 

They hmn hMbteA a» awlU p«ilii9hineni lipen their meth- 
ese : sw^Iiektm dg Matre tm^ffserunt. 

Those persons are entitled to our just abhorrence : jusia 
ooM' mgmssmn suni. 

They take no precautions agahlst the fiiiafiHtunes and 
troiiblee which anvait fcheHi; ^ues dokre» ee qfuas mokstiai ex- 
eipiuri dnt non pramdeni. 

The oration is replete with charges of the most flagitious 
natare againat him : iH mraiknm ptrmuUu in eum twrpin ac 
Jbi^tioset dicymtur* 

Men of the first celebrity for leaQiing and wisdom : him^ 
ines doctisnmas sepientissimosque* 

As to defy the ingenuity of any man to comprehend their 
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order and connexion : ut vix qtnsguam arte vUd crdmem r«- 
ruM ac necessUudinem persequi possit. 

He was so hi from obeenring the 'appearance of any heav- 
enly objects : nee solum miOam ei oblatam caUsiium spedem, 

I have been induced by an intimacy of such long stand- 
ing, and by that benevolence, which I have experienced 
from your youth : amicUim nostra vetustas, et tua swnma erga 
me bmevokntia, qtus miki jam a pneriHd tud cognita est, me 
hortata est. 

Continue in the enjoyment of that tranquillity : fruere isto 
atio. 

They are so lost to ev^y princij^e of virtue and religion : 
ed MquitaHs atque impietatis pervenenmt, 

Wluit can be a mark of greater folly, than in a mode of 
life, which depends upon your will, to create an inability of 
continuing it : quid stultius, qudm quod Kbenter facias^ cu^ 
rare, ut id diutius facere nonpossis. 

Their lives could be dispensed with: tolerabiUa Ju^ 
runt iUa. 

The atrocious crimes which » man has been guihy of 
against the peace of society ; jkigitiosissima uUius in rem- 
pubHcamJacinora. 

The memory of which might have reflected lustre <m my 
humble name ; ex memorid quorum meum ignobik nomen ti»- 
notescat. 

Never shaU his measures disconcert : nunquam %Be me iip- 
primet consiUo. 

I know all his method of attack : Moot omnes homimspeti- 
Hones, 

Under the influence of these terrors : tn iOo Hmore. 

He roused him from his diffidence : difidentem sms rdms 
eonfimuwit, * 

With his hair nicely trimmed, and loaded with perfumes : 
eomposito et deUhuto ccgnlio. 

Whence presuming on so well known an instance of tBeir 
bravery they laid claim to : qua ex re fieri, uti earum rerum 
memona sumerent.,,. 

Those who have the means, as well as the power, feel a 
natural inclination to do their utmost toivards : ti qui vaiesU 
opibus naturd incitantur.ad,.,. 

Without fixing the least suspicion : sine suspidane. 
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How ignorant <^the real interests of the people are those : 
fudm male ab lis rdpMicts cansuKtur, 

It ic to your good offices that I owe the happy termination 
of this business : per te mgaiium ex senteniid jperfed. 

To enter into the designs of any one : idem sentire cmm 
aUquo. 

To be drowned amidst the shouts of armies : obstr^ ekh 
more miUium. 

They are apt to entertain a suspicion of their being gene- 
rally marked as objects of scorn and derision : ccniemm se 
putant, despiciy UhuU, 

But if he would retire, and leave him in the undisturbed 
possession of his country: quod si discessisset, ae Kberam 
possessionem regionis sibi tradidisset, 

Mii^ortune has imbittered every moment of my life : im»*. 
nia mihi tempora sunt misera. 

The hope of experiencing some amelicHration of destiny : 
spes aUci^us commodi cdiqucmdo recuperandi. 

An oppOTtunity of informing yourself first fiills in your 
way : primum tempus discendi nactus es. 

Leaving' it to your own conjectures to inform you...,ea vo$ 
conjertura perspicitis..., 

I shall not expatiate on his great actions....with the unusual 
success that has attended them : non sum pradicaiurus j«a»- 
tas res, quantdgue felicitate gesserit, 
' The thing in question :' de quo agitur. 

To serve for the twentieth time : mcesima. stipetuUa mereri. 

To whose decision they appealed : quern judicemfecerint. 

To assert one's right to a territory : agrum vindicare. 

He rested the point of controversy: coniroversiam r^ 
ferehaJt. 

To make a toil^ of a {Measure : amarajucundis intermiscere. 

When there is such a noise : ubi tot ohstrepunt gracuK. 

It became the first object of my wishes to acquire your 
love : mhil optatiusjuit, qudm ut abs te amarer. 

To assault by covert ways : cunicuUs oppugnare. 

He had erected monuments to his fiime : momxmenia sibi 
exstruxerat. 

The smoke had intercepted their view : conspectumJumMs 
absttderat. 

To associate the sons into a share of the kingdcmi : regm 
ecnsartiumjungere cum. 
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A« hii own fr^e gift : gtd muneris. 

The gods pour dowR their vengeance on so many perjvh 
nes : diis iot payuria tfmtUcaniibus.,,, 

Every impravement of human genius : imnem mgenH cu^ 



To prove by the most convincing reasons : gramssimis ra> 

To feel the breast glow with the warmest zeal : ineredRriU 
shtfUo rapi. 

To leave offehildi^ plays : reUnquere imcespwris. 

To make an impression on the senate : senatum cmi^ 

To take a magnificent view of one's self: se magmfic^eit^ 
cumspicere. 

To store the memory with an immense mass iff.,.,immeiir 
sam....cqpiam memorid camprehendere. 

Words removed from common usage : verba u comnmni 
usu abducta. 

Inelegantly coined by themselves, tt $e t^tfnetnnd eon- 
fictis. 

To steal Cicero's invectives against Catiline: €^eirems 
Catilinarias compilare. 

Drawn by motives of duty : ah^piA officii raiione adduehu. 

More perniciously prodigal : perdxHus pr^digum. 

To be saved from the gaJlows : efitrcd redkni. 

To pay one's debts : nomina Uberart, 

To break <^n the seal : Uwum incidere. 

To feel a thirst for glory, and passvon for fame : <!gppeten$ 
gloriw, aiq«e avidus fanue. 

A stain contracted in the war : mamla beSo suse^pia. 

An indelible blot on the reputation of the Roman people i 
macuia, qua imveieravit in papuU Ramam nemhte. 



PROSODY. 



SCANNING. 

Scanning is the dividing of a verse into the feet of which 
it is composed, and the assigning of their proper quantity to 
the constituent syllables in each foot. 

A foot in poetry consists of two or more syllables, con- 
nected and arranged according to established rules, and 
forming part of a verse. 

The principal feet in Latin poetry are the spondee and 
the dactyle. A spondee, consists of two long syllables ; as, 
Sylvds : a dactyle consists of one long and two short sylla-- 
bles ; as, tempora, 

A verse is a certain number of c(Hinected feet, forming a 
line of poetry. 

The verses' in the most general use in ancient poetry are 
the hexameter and the pentameter. 

.Verses are not measured in the ancient languages, as they are in 
our own, by the number of their svUables, but generally by the num« 
ber of tiieir feet, or the length of time required for their pronuncia- 
tion: hence the versification of the Greeks and Romans admits of a 
much gpreater dome of variety and harmony , than the regular heroic 
measures in En^sh poetry. 



Hexameter. 

A hexameter verse consists of six feet, of which the sixth 
is a spondee, the fifth a dactyle, and the preceding four either 
dactyles or spondees ; as, 

Sunt her|baB duljces sunt | quae mijiescere | flamma. 

This kind of verse is generally used in ^oems which are designed 
to be descriptive of great and splendid actions, and is consequently 

24 
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■ometimes called heroie verse. It is the most ancient of all poetical 
nieasnres, as well as the most dignified and harmonious. Tlie use of 
the hexameter is not, however, confined to epic and heroic poetry. 
The satires and epistles of Horace are sufficient to prove that it is a 
measure no less adapted to the most fiimiliar, than it is to the most 
exalted subjects. 

A spondee is sometimes found in th<^ fifth foot of a hex- 
ameter, instead of a dactyle, and gives to the line the name 
of a spondaic verse; as, 

Proximus | huic lonjgo sed | proximus | inter|valIo. 

When a spondee is substituted for a dactyle in the fifth 
foot of a hexameter, to prevent the line fitjm appearing to 
move too heavily, the fourth foot is generally a dactyle. 

It must alwavs be observed in scanning, that when a word ending 
in a vowel or the consonant m is immediately followed by a word be - 
ginning with another vowel, or the aspirate A, an elision of the preced- 
mg vowel generally takes placed and the final syllable of the word is 
not scanned nor eounted in the line ; thus, in the three verses which 
immediately follow, the syllables printed in italics are not considered 
as forming any part of a foot ; 

Obstajbatque &li|ls aiijod qui& | cdrpdre in | an6. 
Mdlli& I ctlm dajris sTnS | pdndere Mjbentift | pondfls. 
Qu89 pdst|quam €vdl|vlt ceejcoque ex [emit &|cervd. 

The lines in the first two of the foUomng exercises are d^ 
readif divided into feet, so that the scanning ofthemwiUhe 
completed by marking ^ and proving, by rules, the quantify of 
their syUaSies : the other lines must be divided, as well as 
marked and proved, 

EXERCISES. 

• 

1. Aurea | prima sa[ta est aejtas, quse, | vindTce | nuUo, 
Sponte su|a, sine | lege fijdem recjtumque co|lebat 



2. Judicis I ora su|i sed ejrant sine | vindice | tuti. 
Nondum | cffisa sujis perejgrinwm ut | viseret | orbem. 

3. Nondum prscipTtes cingebant oppida fossae ; 
Non tiiba direct], non seris comua iflext, 

4. Non g&lese, non ensis erant ; siiie militis lisu, 
MoUia securse peragebant otia gentes. 

5. Ipsa quoque immunis, rastroque intacta, nee uUis - 
Saucia vomeribus, per se d^bat omnia teUus. 



N* 
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6. Contentique cibis, nullo cogente, creads, 
Arbateos ftetus montanaque fra^ legebant, 

7. Cornaque, et in duris hsrentia mora nib^tis, 
Et, qus deciderant patula Jovis arbore, ^andes. 

8. Ver erat (eternum ; {^acidiqae tepeAtibus auris 
Mulcebant Zephyri na^ sine semine flores. 

9. Mox etiam fruges tellus inarata ferebat ; 
Nee renovatus ager gravidis canebat aristis. 



Pentameter. 

A Pentameter verse is generally divided in scanning into 
two parts, the first of which (Consists of two feet, which are 
either dactyles or spondees, followed by a long ^fllable ; the 
latter part is always composed of two dactyles, foUowed by 
another long syllable ; as, 

Ipse jujbet m6r|tis | te menujnisse De|us. 
Da venT|am propejrat | vivere | nemo sajtis. 
Sit nox I cum som|nd | sit sine | Ute di|es. 

This ia the most oonunon, but not the most correct mode of scan- 
ning this species of verse. A pentameter properl3r consists, as its 
name implies, of five feet, of which the first two are either dactyles or 
spondees, the third a spondee, and the fi>urth and fifth anapests, or 
dactyles reversed. Agreeably to this division, the last of the preced- 
ing Unes would be scanned thus. 

Sit nOx I cam sdm|nd sit | sinS li|t€ dies. 

This kind of verse is sometimes termed elegiac, because it is gener- 
ally employed by the poets in elegiac and similar compositions. It is, 
however, seldom or never used alone in a poem, but is intermixed 
with hexameters, and sometimes with other measures. 

In the exercises in this work, and, indeed, in poetry in gen- 
ered, a pentameter may he distinguished from a hexameter 
verse by the Jirst word being printed somewhat within the 
boundary of thd page, and consequently not beginning in a 
Une with the other versesr; thus, in the exercises, which imme^ 
diatdy foUow, every ctttemate Une is a pentameter ; the others 
are hexctmeters. 
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KXKRCISES. 

1. QiuB legi0 ex iUo, Theseo, tibi littore mitto, 

Unde tuam sine me vela tulere rat^nu 

2. Ten^pos erat; vitrea quo primum terra ynmA 

Spargitur, et tects fironde queruntur aves. 

^. Luna fiiit : specto si quid nisi littora cequam ; 
Qruod videant, ociili nil nisi littus habenft- 

4. Nunc hue, nunc illuc, et'utroque sine ordine curro ; 

Alta puellares tardat arena pedes. 
Mens fiiit ; apparent firutices in vertice rari ; 
Nunc scopulus raucis pendet adesus aquis. * 

5. Ascendo ; vires animus dabat ; atque ita late 

.^Eiquora prospectu metior alta meo. 
Inde ego, nam ventis quoque sum crudelibus usa, 
Vi4i praecipiti carbasa tenta Noto. 



VERSIFICATION. 

Cjbsura. 

CsBfUTi. is a division or separation of a foot, occasioned by 
the syllables, of which it is composed, belonging to different 
words : it is a term applied also to the last syllaUe or two 
last syllables of a word, when they form the first part of a 
foot. 

The word cesura is derived from eadxtj casus j to cut off: its use 
has been adopted in versification either because the svUable, to which 
it is applied, is divided or cut off from the other syllables in the word 
by the termination of the preceding foot, or because the foot, in which 
the Cffisura takes place, is divided or separated, being composed of 
syllables belonging to different words. 

The beauty of a verse depends in a great measure on the cnsunu 
It connects with each other the different words, of which the line is 
eomposed. and ^ves to it smoothness and hannony. It must not 
therefore oe considered merely as an ornament, but ils an essential re- 
quisite of everv hexameter and pentam.eter verse. A Hue in which 
it is neglected is not only destitute of all poetic beauty, but ean 
hardier be distinguished from prose, and, unless on peeuliar oectiftioiis, 
in which harmony is designedly avoided, is not admissible in Latin 
poetry. 
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There are three kinds of cssura, the syllabic, the trochaic, 
and the monosyllabic. 

The syllabic caesura .is that in which the first piurt of the 
divided foot consists of the last syllable of a w<N'd ; as, 

Sylvesj^rem tenu|i mu|5dm medi|tSris &|vena. 

The egrllabic appears to be the principal cssura in Latin veraifica- 
tion, and but few nannonious lines can be found, in which it is not in- 
troduced. If the ancients did not consider it indispensably necessary, 
it is evident that they sAdom ventured to write a yerse without it. 

The syllabic csBsura may take place in a heroic verse at 
the triemimeris, penthemimeris, hephthemiraeris, and some- 
times at the ehneemimeris ; as, 

SI canT |mu5 syl|va5,' syl|v<e sint | consiile | digns. 
Ille VSiltus mve\um md\\li ful\tus hj^ajcintho. 

The ancient grammarians generally divided every line into half 
feet, and from this division the preceoing names have been introdac- 
ed. The triemimeris is that portion or a verse which contains its 
three first half feet ; the pentnemimeris is the part which contains 
five half feet ; the hephthemimeris that which contains seven ; and 
the enneemimeris that which comprises nine half feet. 

The trochaic csesura is that in which the first part of the 
divided foot consists either of a long and short syllable re- 
maining at the end of a word, or of an entire word comprised 
of one long and one short syllable ; as, 

Foxt^\ndtus ei | ille, dejos qui | novit ajgrestes. 

Although one syllabic cssura, at least, generally occurs in every 
hexameter verse, yet the trochaic has nearly the same metrical effect, 
and often appears to be the principal ccBsura in the verse ; as, 

Fat& vojcint cOn\dUqui n&|tanti& | lumin& | sOmnils. 

In Horace and Virgil, about twenty lines may be found, in which 
the trochaic ceeeura only occurs, and which are still not deficient in 
harmony ; as, 

Spftrgens I htimld& | mell& 85|pd;if%(ramqu8 pajpftver. 

The trochaic cesura may take place in either of the first 
five feet of a verse, but two successive trochaics must not 
occur in the second and third, or in the third and fourth 
feet ; as, 

TaM I voce re|fert, o\terqiui Q^\terque bejati. 



Arma pro|cid cur 
Alba W\gustra ca 



rusque vilrum mi\rdtur ]|nanes. 
dunt, vac|cim& | ni^a lejguntur. 

The monosyllabic caesura is that in which the first syllable 
of the divided foot is a monosyllable ; as, 

24* 



tifc vlft hie I ^ir im I fff^ pi^jiM^ I i$ll^)» I aMfs. 

The proceding is one of the few lines in which ho c^stita htit t)ke 
ihbnottj^lMc oectini : tt^ metrical ^ffeet <;f this ccravrtt is by no 
means so great as that of the sf Ualnc or tiochaie, but many instances 
may be found, in which it appears to be the principal cssura in the 
verse. 

A cs^ra is hot indisp«isably necessary in every foot of a 
verse. Those lines, in which it most frequency occurs, 
generally i^pear«to be the most poetical, but, fi>r the sake of 
that variety without which the most harmonious amuagement 
of words would soon become tedious, the caesura is often 
omitted in one or more of the feet, and its situation is fre- 
quently varied. 

In the first foot of a verse, the caesura may generally be 
omitted ; as, 

Pastojres ovT|um tene|ros de|pellere | fiBtus. 
Pauperis | et tiigu|ri con|gestum | cei^ite j cQlmen. 

In the second foot, the coesura is often omitted ; but when 
this omission, takes place, the word which begins the foot is 
generally of sufficient length to complete it, and to leave a 
caesural syllable in the neXt foot ; as, 

Squame& | convoHvens subjlato | pectore | terga. 

The frequent recurrence of the verb nescio as a dactyle,.and of the. 
prepositions inter and intra as spondees, forming the second foot, ap- 
pears on the first view to be inconsistent with tbe preceding rule, but 
it is in reality quite agreeable with it. It has been clearly ascertained 
that the preposition and its case were frequently pronounced with one 
accent, as one word ; and there is reason to suppose that nescio was 
often connected in aisimilar manner with the word which followed 
it ; thus the words inter se were pronounced, and consequently re- 
garded in versification, as though the^ were written interse, and nes- 
cio qais as though written nescioguts: A similar connexion is not 
unusual in English words ; thus some body is pronounced somebodyf 
ito kodyj nobody; can 7totj cannot. 

The caesura is not so frequ)gntly omitted at the penthemim- 
eris ; as it is in the other feet, and when it is omitted in the 
third, it always occurs^ in the fourth, and generally in the sec- 
ond foot : when this omission of the cHesura at the penthe- 
mimerts takes place, the third foot generally consists of the 
two or three first syllables of a word^ which is fimshed in the 
next foot; as, * 

Juss& mo|n qute | s6rti\ivs non [ pertulTt | ullos. 
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Ih the feurth feot, the ceesara is not nee^MMwry^ if there is 
one at the penthemkneris ; as^ • 

Pidgttis et I iBgnL\t{B preme|retur | casque | urbi. 

The syllabic and monosyllalMc caesaras ure seldom intro- 
duced after the fourth foot, but the trochaic often occurs at 
the enneemimeris, and is, in most instances, conducive to the 
harmony of the line ; as, • 

SsBpe 16 vi s6m|num suajdebit injtr^ su|8urr6. 
Hinc al t& sub | rupe c&jnet Mn\ddtdr &d | auras. 

When there is but one caesura in a verse, it is generally in 
the third foot, sometimes in the fourth, but never in the sec- 
ond; as, ^ 

Quern mea | carmTni|6t<5 merujisset | fistiila*! caprum. 

In a pentameter verse, a syllabic csesura generally takes 
]^ace at the penthemimeris, and a trochaic in the foot pre- 
ceding the final syllable in the second hemistich or half 
verse; as. 

Nee quere|rer tarl^ds | ire rejlicta di|es. 
Nn nilhi I rescri|&(l5 | attamen | ips^ vejnl. 

There is sometimes a monosyilabie caesuhi at the pehthe- 
mimeris of a pentameter, when the preceding word is a mon- 
osyllable; as. 

Magna tajmen spes | est \ m bonijtate de|i. 

The trochaic caesura is sometimes neglected in the foot 
preceding the final syllable of a pentameter, and the verse is ' 
concluded by a word of four or more syllables ; as. 

Lis est I cum forjma | magna pufdici^\ie. 

The syllabic caesura sometimes lengthens a short sylla- 
We; as,* 

Pect5r¥|6u« inh!|&ns spi|rantia | consulTt | exta. 

£X£RCISES. 

The exercises which foUmo consist of Knes to which the 
preceding observations qyi the casura are to be c^ppHed, and 
which may be farmed into hexam^er or pentameter verses, by 
a change of the position of one word in each Hne, 

1. Sue dei clypeus terr& cum imd tf^tur, » 

Mand rubet ; rvket terliAque, cto conditar kak. 
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2. En, proles antiqua redit ; virtus ccmcordm, 
Comque fide pietas cervice aitd Yagaiitar. 

3. Sol iugit, et removent subeuntia coelum nttbila, 

£t efiusis, gravis decidit imber, aquis. 

4. Quod si quis monitis aures tardas adverterit, 

Heu, referet quanto mea verba dolore ! 

5. Arte labA-atse puppes vincuntur ab squore. 

Tu tua hracMa plus remis posse putes % 

6. Interea colat pax arva; pax Candida primum 

Duxtt sub juga curva aratjaros boves. 
Nitent pace Indens vomerque ; at tristia duri 
Militis situs in tenebris occupat ari^a. 

7. Noif domus et fundus, non.acervus seris et auri 
Deduxit segroto domini corpore febres, 

Non animo curas. Oportet valeat possesscnr. 
Si uti comportatis rebus bene cogitat. 



ARRANGEMENT OF WORD& 

The principal rules for the arrangement of .words in Latin 
prose are applicable also to the -composition of verse ; but 
the language of poetry admits of a much greater variety of in- 
version than the language of prose, and consequently of a 
more frequent deviation ^om the general laws of position. 

An adjective is generally placed in poetry before one or 
more words, which intervene between it and its substantive ; 
it is sometimes found immediately after the noun to which it 
relates, and sometimes immediately before it ; and it occa- 
sionally occurs in other situati6ns ; as, 

Dumosd pendere procul de rupe videbo. 
Carmina mdla oanam ; non, me pasc^ite, eapelle, 
Florentem cytisum et salices carpetis amaras, . 

When two adjectives are introduced in the same vec»e, 
they are most commonly placed together in the beginning of 
the line ; as, 

Agrestem tenui meditabor arundine musam. 

When an adjective is peculiarly emphatic, it is elegantly 
.plac^ at a considerable distance after its- substantive, and 
sometimes in the beginning of the following line ; as, 
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Vox qttocpie per Iugos Yolgo exBndita sUentes 
Ii^em, et simulacra modis paflentia miris. 

Prepositions are often placed, in poetry, aMr the noun 
which they govern, and are sometimes separated- from the 
words with which they are compounded, and placed in a 
different part of the verse ; as, 

&>emqiie metumque inter dubii seu vivere credant. 
Ter conatus ibi coUo dixre brachia circvm. 

The compounds quicwuque, quisnam, priusquam, with a 
lew other compound wcnrds, are sometimes divided by the 
figure tmesis ; as, 

Qrui te cimque manent isto certamine casus. 

Although each of the first four feet in a hexameter verse 
may be either a dactyle or a spondee, yet the greatest har- 
mony generally results from a judicious intermixture of both 
these kinds of feet. This variety, however, is often neglect- 
ed, and sometimes with an expressive and striking effect. 
It may in general be observed that lightness, rapidity or 
confiision may be expressed the most forcibly by dac^les, 
and slowness, grief or dignity by spondees; as, 

Radit iter liquidum, oeleres neque c(Hnmovet alas. 
Cara deiim soboles, magnum Jovis incrementum. 

A sentence is most commonly completed in every distich^ 
or two lines of pentameter or elegiac poetry, but the ele- 
gance of hexameters is increased, when neither a sentence 
nor the clause of a sentence is finished with the verse, and 
when each line, through several successive verses, is begun 
with one or more words immediately ccamected in sense 
with the preceding line. When one word only is thus car- 
ried on to the next verse, it is in most instances either a dac- 
tyle, or a polysyllable of sufficient length to comj^e the first 
foot, and leave a cssural syllable i|i the second ; it is seldom 
or never a monosyllable only, aid, unless the word is re- 
markably emf^atie, it is not often a spondee. 

A monosydaUe is seldom found at the end of a he:fiuneter 
or pentameter verse, unless it is elided, or preceded by anoth- 
0t monosyllable ; as, 

Sicut erat magni genibus procumbere jum est. 
Littoribus nostris anchora pacta tu^ ests 
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A dissyllable b most commonly feund at the end of a pen 
tameter verse. A word of four, and, preferahty, a word of five 
syllables ni^y occasionally be admitted ; but words of mie 
syllable, and words of three syllaUes must be absi^Qtely ex- 
cludei*. A dissyllable often occurs also in the last foot of a 
hexameter, but seldcxn in the iiflh, unless a trochaic ciesun 
takes place in it ; as, 

Ili<m, et Tenqdos, Simoisque, et Xanthus, et Ide, 
Nomina sunt ipso pene timenda sono, 

A hexameter line frequently ends in a trisyllable, but very 
seldom in a polysyllable. A spondaic hexameter is most 
commonly concluded with a polysyllable, but scxnetimes by a 
word of three syllables. 

It is obviooB that the preceding observations on the concluding foot 
of a verse may be traced to the inles for the regulation of the ocDsora ; 
but, as the most constant attention to these rules is essential to the 
composition of Latin verse, the repetition of a part of them in this 
chapter may not be either irrelevant or useless. The following lines, 
which are designed to show in what parts of a verse poiysyllablesare 
advantageously placed, may be referred also to the same rules. 

A word of four syllables may with propriety stand thus in 
a hexameter rerse ; 

Fata Tojcant conjditque n&{tanta& | hmiina | somnus. 
Plurima | perqiie vi|as ster|nuntur in{erti& | passim. 
Te Tentjente di|e, te | decejdente ca|nebat 
Nee magjnus prohi|bere la[bor tu | regibus | alas. 
Luctus a|rist8e|i vitrejisque se|dilibus [ omnes. 
Stat forjtuna do{mus, et a|vi nume|rantur a vorum. 
du^ niger | humecjtat fla|yentTa | culta Ga lesus. 
Eripe | non iljlis quisjquam cunc|taniibus ahum. 
Narcisjsum aut flexji t&cu|issem | vimen acanthi. 
Indue {rat toti|dem autumjno ma|tura tejnebat. 
Aut one|ra acclpijunt venijentum aut | agmine | facto. 
iEra la|cu gemit |*Impoa|k]s in|cudibu8 | iEtna. 
Jamque mT|nistran|tem fNtta|num po|tantibus | umlnras. 
Exerjcentur ajgris pars | intra { septa xio|morum. 
Neo ve|ro a stabujlis p]uvi|a rmpen{dente rejcedunt. 
Usque c6|lora|tis am|ni8 de|Texus ab | Indis. 

A word of five syllables may properly stand thus in a heat« 
pmeter verse ; 

Experi|untur«et | in medifum qu»|8ita re|ponuttt 
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PnBtere|o atque ali|i8 po8t.| cdniiiiem6|rand& rejlinquo. 
Hoc gerijtur Zephyjras primum impelllentibua | undas. 
Umbrae^ i|baAt tenujes simul|acraque | luce eajrontCun. 
Conta|soque aBi|mos et | res ]xi!se|rabere | fractafl. 
Mellaque a|rundine|i8 in|ferre cajnalibus | ultio. 
Longi^s I aut crejdunt ccBJlo, advenltantibus | Eoris. 
Obscoejiiique ca|iies, iinlportii|nseque Yojlucres. • 
Quo|pen|i super |iinpo{]ias abojlere nejfandi. 
Et tameii | banc pelajgo pr8e|terla|bare nejcease est. 
Diverjsi cir|cumspTc!|unt hoc | acrior | idem. 
Tros anjchisi^ldes ani{mo8 tamen { omine | tollit. 
Morte Ne{6ptdle]mT reg|noruiri | reddita 1 cessit. 
Ingemujit Glaujcumque Me|dontaque { Tnersilo|chuinque 
Ut puer I et vacu|is ut in{6bser{vatus in | herbis. 
Intem|pestT|\S tur|bantes | festa Mijnervll. 

A word of six or more syllables is generally situated thus 
in a hexameter verse ; 

Stat sua I cuique di|es breve et | Irrepajrabile | tempus. 
Nam quis | te juve|num c6nlfiden|tTssime J nostras. 
Aut arlguta lajcus cir|cumvoli|tavit hi|runao. 
Hic labor | ille dojmus et in{extri|cabilis | errpn 
Res aga|memn5ni{as vic|tricia|que arma sejcutus. 
La6me|donte se luijmus perjjuria | Trojjp. 
Helle spontt^[ci ser|vet tu|tela Pri|api. 
Secre tos mon|tes et Tn|ambTti[6sa co|lebat 

A word of seven syllables may stand thus in a hexameter 
line ; 

Juno|nis gravis | ira et in|exsatu|rabile | pectus. 

At Dana|um proceres aga|memnoni|seque phajlanges. 

Laome[dontia[dae bel|lumne in|ferre pa|ratis. 

The pronoun is should be avoided in all cases and gen- 
ders as an independent word. It may be used adjectively, 
and affixed to its substantive, but it must, even in that case, 
never be found at the end of a pentameter. 

Adjectives, participles, adverbs and conjunctions are ex- 
cluded from forming terminations to pentameters : adjectives 
and adverbs, by approved usage, as prepositions, by their 
nature, are excluded. The exclusion of the participle from 
the last place in a pentameter may be regarded as a positive 
rule. The genius of Latin verse demands, that the ending 
word should be among the more important in sense and 
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sound : it ther^lbre foikyws, that wliat woold be a Ikeiisa in 
the begnming of a Terse would be doubly so towards its 

close. , 

No word ending with a short Yowel should be plw:ed be- 
fore words beginning with sc^ sp at st. 

Short vowels should be excluded finom the last syllables of 
pentameters, and hardly ever be admitted to end a hex- 
ameter. 

The monotony occasioned by the recurrence of two a's 
is to be avoided] in the last penthemima of pentameters. 

A word ending with a diphthong can never be placed 
before a word beginning with the same diphthong. 

The adverb temere always precedes a word beginning with 
a long vowel, and the final e is always elided. 

Ac always precedes a consonant. 

Some of the above rules may occasionally be violated, 
even with advantage ; but the beginner should reject every 
Uhetty^ however it may be supported by the authority of the 
greatest poets, and conform strictly to the rules placed be- 
fore him. 
• 

The lines in the ex&rcises which foUow are designed to 
exefnplify the precedir^ observations, and may heforv^ed into 
verses by changing the arrangement of the words. The 
words printed in ItaUcs are either compound words^ which 
must be divided^ or words which are designed to be placed at 
the beginning of the next Une. 

EXERCISES. 

1. Ego non falsa loquar: ter acutum ensem sustulit, 
Ter recidit manus male sublato ense. 

% Sed timor obstitit et pietas ausis crudelibus, 
Castaque dextra refiigit mandatum opus. 

3. Aures vacent lite, insanaque jur^^ta protinus absint : 

— livida lingua, differ tuum opus. 

4. Navita non moritur fluctu, non miles cuspide : 
C^pida, immunia fiinerei lethi, pollent. 

5. Qudcunque se medio agmine virgo fiirens tulit, 
IltLC Aruns subit, et tacitus lustrat vestigia. 

6. Atlantiades paret dictis genttoris^ et inde 
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Ihiinma pedam pnyper^ illig«t plaatarilNis alis, 
Obnubitque oonifSy et galero astra temperat 

7. Prinoipioi mmpCur naturtm mm reddcie mare majus, 
^ " ' qu^ 811 aqiianiin taatus decursus, 
Qxt6 Teniant omnia flumina ex omni parte. 

& JTvnque T\ianis^ surgens per confinia emeriti PhcBbi, 
J . 11 1 . " . l ate ottbvecta silenti mundo, 
Tenoaverat gelidum aera roriferi bigft. 

9. iEquores aqus miscentur; »ther caret ignibue^ 
Gl9ci^e nox tenebris hyemisque suisque premitur. 
Tamen discutiunt has, prebentque lumen micantia 
Fulmina: onde ardescunt fulmineis ignibus 

10. MotH et eoos recessus fama bellorum, 
Quk Ganges colitur, qui solus in toto orbe 
Audet flol?ere ostia contraria nascenti PhoBbo, 

ot io^Uit iluctus in adversum Eurum. 

11. H2c parpurenm ver; hic drcumfundit flumina varios 
— —humus dores ; hic Candida populus imminet antro ; 

e t lentsB vites texunt umbracula. 
Hue ades : sine insani fluctus feriant littora. 

\% Dixerat : Ule amcuHt pennas madidantes noi« nectare, 

et maritat glebas fiecundo rore. 

Qiiique Yolat, vemus color seqoitur; turget in herbav 
omnis Atmttis, 
. ■ I ' - ■ medioque patent serene convexa. 



ELISION. 

Elision is the cutting off of the final vowel or the two 
final letters of a word, and is divided into synalapha.and e<y 
thlipsis. 

SynalflBj^ is the elision of a vowel or a diphthong at the 
end of a word, when the following word begins with a vowel 
or the aspirate h : as» 

HumTd&|sol8tTti|a atque h]^e|mes 6|rate sejrenas, 
Agricojlce; hyber|n6 lffi|tiS8im& | pulvere | farra. 

Ecthlipsis is the elision of the consonant m with the vowel 
25 
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preceding it, in the last syllable of a wc»rd, when the fiJlow 
ing word begins witL a vowel or the aspirate A ; aa, 
llle dejum viltom ac6Tpi|et di|vrsque vj [debit 
The preceding definitions of synalepha and ectMipsis mikSi be up 
dcratood with some limitations. The fi|iai letters are elided or omitr 
ted in scanning only, and not in writing, nor in the usual mode of pro- 
nouncing a verse. Hence the first two lines here quoted from Virgil, 
though scanned with the vowels cut off, are idways written and gen- 
erally pronounced thus, 

Humida solstitia atque hyemes orate sercnas, 
A^icolae ; hyberno liBtissima pulvere farra. * 

Two vowels at the end of a word are sometimes cut off, when the 
next word begins with a vowel ; as, 

Stellto a I iQclf&lgis cGn|g6st& calbiU& | bUttls. 
Synaliepha never takes place in the words O, keUf ak,jfrok, imt, 
vahf and hei: it is also occasionally omitted by poetical license in 
other words ; as, 

O pfttSr, I hdmijnOm dijvamque ffi|ternS p5|testas. 
£t sQc|cas p6c5|ri, et | lac sQbldacTttir | ftgnis. 

A long vowel or diphthong, when preserved from elision by poetical 
license, becomes common, but it is generally made short ; as, 

T6r sOnt I conajti imi ponSrS I Pelid | Ossam. 
Imple|rant m6n|tes, ne|rQnt Ilhddd|peY<e | arcSs. 

A vowel at the end of a verse is not, in general, cut off, when the 
first word of the following verse begins with a vowel ; but if the 
pA.use, which intervenes between the lines, is not required by the 
sense, but is merely that slight pause, which the end of the verse ne- 
cessarily occasions, the final vowel, as well as the consonant m, is 
sometimes elided ; as, 

Jactemur, doceas : ignari hominumque locorum^fiM 
Erramus, vento hue et vastis fluctibus acti. 
Jamque iter emensi, turres ac tecta Latinorum 
Ardua cemebant juvenes, muroque subibant. 

When the final vowel of a word is elided, the effect of the syllable 
as a cffisura is hardly perceptible, and it ought not, perhaps, to be re- 
garded, in any instance, as a cfesural syllable. 

The consonant s was oflon elided by the ancient poets, sometimes 
with the vowel preceding it, but more frequently alone, and conse- 
quentiy with the final syllable of the word preserved; as, 

Vidt 0|lympl& ] ntlnc s6ni|6 c6n|fectiSff qul|escit. 
A verse in which there are more than two elisions is most 
commonly deficient in harmony ; as the following pentameter 
from Catullus ; 

Quam modo | qui me ujntiiit at|que unicww a|mic«m U- 
bujlt. 
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Elisions may generally be introduced into a Terse without 
diminishing its harmony, when the final vowel of a word is 
the same as that which begins the next word, and when the 
elided vowel is either naturally short or followed by a long 
syllable; as, 

Ipse'ego I canS. le|gam tenejra la|nugine | mala. 
Tum c&si|d atque all [Is injtexens | suavibus | herbis. 

An elision has seldom a good efiect when it occurs in the 
first syllable of a verse, in the end of the fifth foot of a hex- 
ameter, immediately after the penthemimer is in a pentameter, 
or in a word ending with a. long vowel before a word begin- 
ning with a short vowel ; as, 

Nam ut f eru|la celdas meri|tum ma|j6r& sub|ire. 
LorTp^jdem rtic|tQs de|ride&t | JEX\u6\pem albjs, 
Tr6j& nejfas! comlmune sejpulcrum £u rdp<2 Asijeque. 
Me mise|ro erTpulisjtt omniajnostra bo na. 

The exercises which follow are designed to exemplify the 
observations in the formitr chapters on ctesura and arrange- 
ment ^ as well as the remarks on elision in this chapter: the 
introduction of syiudapha or ecthlipsis will not therefore be 
sufficient to form them into verses^ without a change in the 
position of the words. The sentences in RngUsh are intended 
to be troiislated Lito Latin verse^ by an c^pHcation of the 
rules of syntax^ as weU as of prosody, to the corresponding 
words in Latin, which follow them : in these exercises, a change 
in the arrangement of the words is not necessary. 

SXERCI9ES. 

1. Nempe sylva inter varias nutritur columnas, 
Laudaturque domus, que prospicit longos agros. 

2. Vivite felices, et vivite memores nostri, 

Sive erimus, sen fiita volent nos fiiisse. 

3. Addictos jurare in verba nulUns magistri, 
Deferor hospes, quo cunque tempesias rapit me. 

4. At nisi pectus purgatum est, quae praelia nobis ! 
Tum scindunt hominem cupidinis quantae acres 
Curs soUicitum ! quantique timores perinde ! 

5. Hiec loca certd deserta et tacituma querent!, 

£t aura Z^hyri possidet vacuum nemus. 
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Hk iioet hnpuiil^ proferm oocidtai d ui a i^ 
8i mod* laxa mla q[Deiat tenere fidcm. 

6. fite ineletneiitia ri^pdi co^ eont^rrel eoniy 

Nee frigida vis Boree, mine hyemnqde. 
. Statim aie verso, quin exit proiintts in auras, 
Ut ferat liBta noncia instantia Teria. 

7. Ant si fata movent, paratur orbi generique 
Hwoano lues matura ; dehiscent teirasne, 
Subskkntque wbes? an fetVkNis aer u»Um MMg^ttVieiSt 

i nfida tellus negabit segetes ? 

8b Tune potes audire murmura vesani ponti IbrtisY 
— — et potes jacere in dur& nave T 
Tu fulcire positas pniinas teneris pedibusf 
Tu, Cjmthia, potes ferre insolitas niveaf 

f^. Q,ualis ubi Bcnreas erupit ab Arctois antris, 
- Perverrens aerios campos rapido turbine. 

It ferus cceloy et insequitur ^ceas nubes tdio wAete^ 
dant victa locum et cedunt cava nnbiia. 

10. And now ambassadors came fitnii the city of Latittus, 
Crowned with branches of olive, and supplicating &VMr. 

Jatnque oirator adsum ex urbs Latinus, 
VelatOfl ranras olea, veniaqu^ rogans. 

11. Scarcely had the next rising day fringed the ti(]|)S of the 

likountains with light. When first from the deep oceto the 

horses of the sun raise themselves. And breathe foHh the 

light of day from their panting nostrils. 

Pofltems Tiz flumniaB mftasgo lumen mons 
OituB dies, cjikm primjkm utuB sni garget toDo 
Sol «qiitii> hUB^iM elatne ttixis «fld. 



SynabssiS) STirooPB Ain» Apooopb. 

« 

Sjmeresis is the contraction oif two syllables into one ; as^ 
alveo^ pronounced as a dissyllable. 

Synaeresis often takes place in the words OhieAad, Jkhme, 
dein, deinde, dH, dks, ii, iidem, Hsdem, pr&inde, smbmimis, 
semihatHo; in <Steek genitives m et ; and hi setHrHl IteDftea 
of the verbs mUmUmh, «a^^» dwtim imd ^tuiseof aS^ 
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Dti inelT|6r& ?e|l)nt, quanjquam non | isUi pre|canda. 
Qui canjdore ni|ve8 anjteirent | cursibus | auras. 

This figure occasionaJlj takes place in many words which have 
not been mentioned in the preceding list ; but in almost eyeiy in- 
stance of its occurrence, the first sjluible affected by it ends in the 
vowel e or t. Its occurrence in the datives cvi and Autc is so uni- 
form, that the^ are generally considered as monosyllables. 

To sjnseresis may be referred the frequent change of the vowels i 
and u into tha consonants j and v; as in the genitives eujus and hu- 
juSf which are always used for cuiu9 and kuius, and Me^a and Deja- 
turfif which are sometimes substituted for Maia and Deianira. . 

Syncope is the omission of a letter or a 8yll||^le in the 
middle of a word ; as, amdral, amantum, for amcmerat and 
amantium. 

The words which are the most frequently contracted by 
syncope are the preter tenses of verbs ; as, amdsti for ama- 
visti ; the participles of compound verbs, as, repostum for 
repositum ; genitives plural ; as, deum for deorum ; and 
words which haae a tf in the penultima before the consonant 
/, as, vincbm for mncubm. 

Apocope is the omission of the final vowel or syllable of a 
word, before another word beginning with a consonant ; as, 
tuguri for tugurii. 

The words which are mpst commonly contracted by apoc- 
qpe are cases in tV, and enclitics affixed to other words ; as, 
jpecuH for pecuUi, men' iar mtne. 

A vowel was sometimes cut off in the beginning of a word by the 
figure aphcBresis, as, st for est; but this contraction was seldom used 
by the poets of the Augustan age. \ 

Th$ contraction of one wordy at least, in each of thefoUouh 
it^ exercises, is necessary, in order to form them into verses. 
The exercises which care not translated require a change in 
the position of the words, but in the English exercises this air 
teration of the arrangement will, not be found necessary. 

EXERCI9KS. 

1. Rure levis apis ingerit flores verno alveo, 

Ut sedula compleat favos dulci melle. 

2. Super qute ipse jacens, more hirsuti leonis, 
Visceraque, et cames, ossa ofalisisqne meduUis, 
Semianimesque arUis, condebat in avidam alvum. 

25* 
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3. Gaprifietti findit mannora Messals, et aodsiia 

Mulio ridet dimidiefi equoe Crispi. 
At nee furta nocent chartis, et prosunt sieciila, 
Soraqae hisc tnoncuneiita hon novertmt mori. 

4. Peipetuoque ooinaBis olira jam defloreBdtt ; 

Et perofsa diva ihgit leHsbnain tubatti : 
lo fiigit terris^ et jam Yirgo non ultima 

Creditur justa volavisse ad sup^as domoe. 

5. ]ffi6 saucitid ]pectas g^rayi vulnere vman^um^ 
Tum demum arva movet leo ; gaudetque ccHnaiites 
Toiiq||ceryice«xcutiehs^ ktrotois^feaimqiie 
Telwa impavidtis firaBgk, et ore <»^eiito fi-emit 

6. Then was life sweet to me ; nor had I any knowledge 

of crdel Arms, nor heard with a trembling heart the trumpet's 

ioand. 

Time ego yita fbret dtdcis ; nee tristis norisBeto 
Aroaa, nee audivissem cor noieans tuba. 

7. ¥V)roible, aad perspiGuous, imd very nAeh resemblhig a 
limpid stream, He will pour out his treasures, and emicb 
Labium "with a copious language. 

VekgBMbnsj et li<;aidu8, porusque Btminuntus amnilsi, 
Fundo opes, Latiumque beo cuyes lingua. 

8. Why is any man in want, who has not deserved pover- 
ty, whfle you are rkh 1 Why Are the «kieient temples of the 
gods Ming to ruin 1 Why, O wiclced man. Do you not, ht 
your dear country, take something from so ^eat a hoard ? 

Qor egeo kudigans qmsqaam, tb dirlte? Quare 
Templum ruo &ntiquus deus ? Cur, improbus, caras 
Non aliquis pabia tantus emetior acervus ? 

B. Then Mercury took in his hand the wand, by whfch be 
had been accustomed to chase away sweet Dreams, and to 
bring ^Jiiem back again ; by which he had been wont to enter 
flie gfoomy Regions of die dead, and again to animate lifeless 
•hades. 

Tumtleztra virga insero, qui pello dulcis 
Aut suadeo iterum sotfttraa, qui niger subeo 
Tartara, et ezfuinguis animo assuesco umbra. 

10. The Zephyrs had heard the voice and the sighs of {he 
complammg shepherd. And the winds sighed with him in 
mournfiil sounds : The river had heard lorn, and aa ecfea- 
mg murmur to his mammnB The wateir retnmed. and a 
complamt to his complaints. 



Audio Zephjraa tox gamitat^^vm 4o\m$f. 

iSitMba^OB yentus con|remo son us : 
Audio rivus, resonoaque ad mUrmor itiurmiir, 

Bt queatus, ad quMtiUK il^rBiniiio aqUtt. 

11. flx9e you seen (surely yttyu oliea see) that the drooping 
lilies ^rUier, Which a shower of rain beats dowft I TJlus did 
she waste away with a slow disease, thus did 8l»]gr«w pale^ Her 
last day now drawing near its end. 

Videone (quin siepe video) nit iMttvidQv toavee* 
Lilium, qui savus prsBgravo iinber aqua? 

LentuB sic pereo tabum, sic pafleo ille, 
Ad finit ^ztYMfius jam proptinM» dies. 

12. The ship, weighed down by the slaughter of the men, 

and 'filled with much blood, Receives firequent blowa on its 

curved side : But after it let in the sea at its leaking joints, 

Filled to its l^ghest ptrts, it sunk in the wates. 

dtnges vir cumiriatas ratis, multusque cruor 
Plenus, perobliquus ereber lalus acuipio ictuli 
At postquam ruptus pelagus compares katiriO) 
Ad summus repletua fortts, descendo in uada. 

13. He admires at a distance the arms and empty cfaaiiDts 

of heroes. Their spears stand fixed in the ground, and at 

liberty in different places Through the plains their horses 

feed : that care of their chariots And of their arms, which 

they had when alire, that care their shining Horses to train 

up, the same fellows them, though interred m the earth. 

Atma prooid eurvusque Vit laastolt ihahes. 
Sto terra defizus liasta, fiasniaque sohitm 
Per campus pasoor equos : qui gratia ourrHS 
Armaque fuit vivis, qui cura nitons 
Pasco equus, idem sequor tellus repositus. 



DiARESIS, Ep£NTH£aiS AND Pa&AGOOE. 

Diaresis is the dfvisiQA of one syllable into two f^ as, m^ 

ra, aurai. " ^ 

'Iliis figure is most oommouly introduced into a word by dividing a 
^pbthong or a syllable composed of two vowels into two separata 

311aMes; as, suideo Ibr auadeOf rdiquiis for reliquius: by ctiaii|nng 
m consonants j and v into tbe vowels i and u; as, syfva for sveva, 
7V&ia for Trqja : and, in words derived from the Greek, by changing t 
into ef ; as, «c^sf« for e^^gui. 

Epenthesis » tbe insertion of a letter or sjdlable ill the 
midcUe of a wc»rd; as, alkum, alittnmis rtkquim^ 9eUifliim. 
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Paragoge is the addition of a letter or syllable to the end of 
a word ; as, dici^ dicier. 

The words', which are most frequently lengthened by this figure, 
are verbs 'passive and verbs deponent in uie infinitive mood. 

Another figure, by which words were sometimes lengthened, 10 
termed prosthesis; it adds a letter or syllable to the begmning of a 
word ; as, gnatus fi>r natusy Utxdi for ttd%. 

Besides the introduction of one of the preceding Jigures 
into each . of the following exercises, the arrangement of tk$ 
words must be chtmged; in the exercises, which are translated, 
this change may be confined to one word only in each line. 

ElCERCISES. • 

• 1. Libabant pocula Bacchi in medio aula, 

Dapibus impositis auro, tenebant paterasque. . 

2. Ula est audax male. Stabant cum atris vestibus 
Ante toros fratrum sorores, erine d'^misso: 
Una e quibus, trahens tela hserehtia viscere, 
Moribunda relanguit ore imposito fratri. 

3. Atque hic legatos remissos ex iEtola' urbe, 
Jubet fari, quae referant ; et reposcit responsa^ 

. Cuncta suo ordine. Tum silentia facta linguis, 
Et Venulus parens <licto ita inlit yart. 

4. Qualis ubi nimbus sidere abrupto ad terras 

It per medium mare, heu, praescia longe miseris 
Agricolis corda horrescunt ; ille dabit ruinas 
Arboribus stragemque satis, late ruet omnia. 
Venti antevolant, ferunt sonitumque ad littora. 
Rhceteius ductor talis in adversos hostes. 

5. Crbs quoque et tutela tuamm legum lassat te, 

Et morum, quos cupis esse similes tuis. 
Nee otia, quae praestas gentibus, contingunt tibi ; 

Bellaque irrequieta geris cum mukis^ 
In hoc. pondere tantarum rerum, mirer igitur 

Te unquam evohisse nostros jocos. 

6. Ivory surrounds the courts ; the roof is rendered firm by 
brazen beams; And ores rise up into lofty columns. 

Atrium cinga ebur ; trabs solido i£s culmen ; 
et in celsus surgo columna electrum. 

«7. It was night, and, through all ih% lands, the wearied 
animals, And the race of birds and of cattle, deep sleep held 
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8«W niMt eC tMM lltoittftl ftMlw {Mr oMttfai, 
Ales pecusqae genua, altua aopor habeo. 



ENALbAGB OR WAMlkTlOU OW WORDS. 

In the compositioD of Latin Terse, it will often be tatcikA 
neoessarj not oniy to Ghiiii|re the pfMsie arrtngetn^l of the 
words, hut to suliM»ttite, for some of tlM^ ex{NreBskmB, other 
phrales <^ the daipe signifiMtiOB, but of differest length and 
quantity. 

The language of poetry differs in so many reapeeta firom the lan^ 
ffnaffe of prose, that any attempt to form rules, bj which the one may 
be chanjred into the other, would be ytan and ahsurd. This change 
can be eroct^d oniy by an Intimate acquaintance With the beauties of 
oompesition, mnitea waih a poelical and aotive imagisation. It is not, 
consequentlj, the object here' to point out any method of changing 
prose into poetry, but simpij to lumish dbseryations ahd exercises, 
which may be or aouie Maistaius* in ibmiifighdigvage, ttot ia Ah^puly 
poetical, into regular veieei 

Bnalla^ is the substitution of one word for another. 

'thfi singular number may frequently be ehanged into the 
plural, and the plural into the singular ; as, meOa^ nwiri^ 
Jlore, for mel^ mei,Jloribus: 

Fervet ofms^ redolentque ihymo fragrantia md&v. ^ 
Nil nostrt miserere ? mori me denique coges 7 
^uotque in Jlore novo pomis se fertilis arbos 
tndueraty totidem autumno matura tenebat 

Tins change of number is not confined to aubiiiaatiT«k| but is 
equally firequent in pronouns and verbs, when they lire of the first 
person. TWb Wlbititutkfii ^ lio*M* ftv fkeki ia ^Jso a eoUuttdn irreg- 
ularity. 

Adverbs iit^ often t^ang^ into tMljedtives^ which are 
moit ^onmoiily made to agree with a Aoun, but whioh lure 
aometimes put in the neuter gender aii^rulair or plural \ wb, 
ardenies, recens^ trmsvtrs^, for ardaUer^ rtcmUr^ trmu» 

versh 

A substantive of the genitive case may frequently be 
changei) into an adjective agreeing with the preceding noun, 
and a nouh m the genitive may sometimes be used instead of 
an adjective ; as, hurMnis^ tox hominum : 

Nesciaque humanis precibus mansuescere corda. 

A jpiiaflieiple imy soiaefitnes be substituted for a Yetb, to 
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a relatiTe and vorb, and for a coajunclion and verb ; a8,|Mi^ 
sus, for passus est : 

Multa quoque et bello passus dum conderet urbem. 
A compound is often used instead of its sim];^e word, and 
the simple word instead of its compound : as, mittite, for 
omittHe: 

£3q>erti, revocate animos, nMBStumque timorem 
Mittite ; forsan et haec (dim meminisse juvabtt 
A repetition of a word or of several words may sometimes 
be used, instead of a conjunction, to connect the parts of a 
sentence ; as, nunc : 

Nunc omnis ager, nunc omnis parturit arbos ; 
Nunc firondent sylvs ; nunc formosissimus annus. 
The verb sum may sometimes be elegantly changed into a 
verb neuter ; as, Iwrrent, for sunt : 

Namque alis turpes horrent, eeu pulvere ab alto 
Cura venit, et terram sicco spuit ore viator. 
The verb sum, with'a dative expressed or understood, is 
often' elegantly used for habeo; as, sunt nobis pama, for Ao- 
bemus pmnd .* 

Hie tamen banc mecum poteris requiescere noctem 
Fronde super viridi. Sunt nobis mitia poma. 

An active verb may sometimes be changed into the pas- 
sive voice, and a neuter verb into a verb impersonal, by al- 
tering the construction of the sentence ; as, msidits agnere, 
for insidia capient te: 

Si vero solem ad rapidum lunasque sequente» 
Ordine respicies, nunquam te crastina fallet 
Hora, neque insidiis noctis capiere serenss. 

The casex>f a substantive may often be changed without 
violating the rules of syntax ; as, delphinum, for ddphmibus : 

Delphinum similes, qui per maria humida nando. 
Carpathium Libycumque secant, luduntque per undas. 

Any word may be changed into a synonymous term or a 
word of the same signification : that word, however, is always 
to be preferred in versification, which expresses the idea most 
clearly, most forcibly, and most poetically. 

All the preceding changes of words cannot strictly be reforred to 
ewillage^ neither have all the changes been specified, which the in- 
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tiiodaetioii of this iiffiire often oceasioiM*; those only hare been men- 
tioned, which are ofthe most frequent assistance in versification, and 
which do not require of the young student any considerable luin^ 1- 
edge ofthe idiom ofthe language, or ofthe usage ofthe poets. 

The situation of one word is required to be changed in 
each verse of the ^foUou^ing exercises^ except in those Unes 
which are designed to exeny^Sfy the foregoing observations. 



EXERCISES. 

* • Singular and PlurdL 

1. Time passes on ; and we in the silently fleeting years 

grow old; And the days glide away, no curb restraining 

them. 

Temaus labor ; tacitusque s^nesco annus ; 
JSt fugio, non firsBnum remorans, dies. 

% My father sways the sceptre of Asia, than whjch there 
is not a happier land, Scarcely is it possible' to pass over its 
extensive boundaries. 

Sceptrum parens Asia, qui nullus beatior ora, 
Finibus immensis viz, teneo, obeunda. 

3. Jove had nodded his assent ; each pole was made to 
tremble by his nod; And Atlas felt the weight of the 
heaven. 

Jupiter annuo ; tremefactus uterque nutus 
Sum polus ; et coelnm pandus sentio Atlas. 

4. My mother held me fast, and added also these words 

with her rosy lips; "O my son, what great provocaj-^n thus 

excites your ungovemed anger? Why are you thus enraged ? 

or whither has your regard for me fled V* 

Contineo, roseusque ore hie insuper addo ; 

** Natus, quis indomitus tantus dolor excito iraf 

Quid furo ? aut qujnam ego tibi cura recedo r** 

6. All the grove is shattered ; the storms tear off the an- 
cient Branches of the trees ; and^ though for ages penetrate 
ed by no Sun, the bowers of shady Lycaeus have been laid 
open. 

Omnis nemus franffor ; rapio antiquus procella 
Brachia sylva ; nullusque aspectus per «einiin 
Solf umbrosua pateo estiva Lycieus. 

6. There let the spices, which fertile Panchaia sends 
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forth. And the Eastern * Arabians, and rieh Assjirk, And 
there also \et tears be poised ibrth in remembrance of vf^. 
Thus do I wish verses to be composed <s» my r^eanaiw- 

niii^ mer|[| qui mitta pin^is Panchaia^ 

£ouflque Arabes, et Assyria diTes, 
Et e^ pieiaor haosymm m^av oMem. 

^iQ ego ^msffi^oM' reto^ f^rssa w» 9pu 

7. His natal day is come ; let us utter before the ahars pro* 
pitious words. Thou, O man, and thou, O woman, whoeo- 
eTer thou art that drawest near, refrain from every adverse 
sound. Let sacred ipopBse be binaied ; let the odgurs b» 
burned. Which the soft Arabians send from their fertile 

land. 

BoBua Toilrain ^o, ^anio na^la, adi ara. 

Quisquis adsum, vir mnlierque lingnA fare. 
Uror piuB thus focus ; uror odor, 

Qui tener e terra dives mitto Jtrals. 

8. I dQsire not riches, nor yet would I be so meanly ppor. 
That a rich man may disdain to enter my house, ^ay a 
friendly circle also, before my spacious fire. Delight tq be- 
guile with me the dulness of a winter night with amusing 
tales. 

DivitipB non peto, nee sim tajn aordidd e^jeoipa, 

Nauseq ut divo* tectum subeo meus. 
QuiB egoeum historia ad Hurgus ignis eiicidua 

Decipio hybemus ttedium nox amo. 



ddfectiue and Adverbs 

9. Ypu spend your quiet hours of leisure delightfully i|| 
home ; your sweet Cbilcbren smile around you, and run lo 
you for kisses. 

Latik ago securus domesticua otia ; dulcia 
Arrideo circiun, et propero ad ofculum iiajtua. 

IQ. The lands produce harye9l, when, by the head of the 
burning dog stsv^The eajHi annuaUy yields the yeUow (wm 
ofcor^ 

Rps mesais fero, caKdus quum sidus flBstus 
Depono flayus guatannis ^anmuus) terra coQia. 

11. The windp, bcdng changed, roar in an opposite direc- 
tion, And from the lowering west Spring i^ ; and the air is 
eandensed into a eland. 



Matatus transvirsi flomo, et vesper sb steff 
Coosurgo ventus ; atque aer in mibes cogor. 

12. The trees also a|^>eaf to mourn^ their leaves beiiig 
gWK^y And the birds do not sweetly sing. 

Qjilinatian] lamua positus luseo videor fromiy 
o t non (mdlug) dulc^ queror avis. 

Adjective and Substantive^ 

13. O son of Mson, fickle and more inconstant than the 
breeze of spring, Why are your words without their promised 
weight ? 

Mobilis, i£sonide, verisqno incertior aura, 
Cur tuus verbam poilicitua pondiis careo 

14. At a fixed hour also the morning leads through the 
H»liDs Ethertal the rosy dawn, and difiiises the light 
uround. 

Tempos item certus loseus per ora Matata 
JEthereus aurora defero, et lumen (enall.) pando. 

15. But neither do I always remain confined in kny house 
or in the city ; Nor does the vernal season pass away unen- 
joyed by me. 

Sed neque sub tectum semper, nee lateo (enaU.) in urbs } 
Irritns nee ego (enall.) tempus (emUL) vernnu eo. 

16. Then in the gate, with his mouth encompassed with 
serpents, black Cerberus Howls, and stands as a sentinel be- 
fixre the gates of brass. 

Turn niger in porta serpentum os Ceiberos strido, 
et arts excvdx) ante fores. 

17. Nor does she believe that the winter uninjurious de- 
stroys not the roses. That the cold months of the year are 
gay with the herbs of other moftths. Nor that the shoots of 
spring fear not^ the tempestaous JBootes. 

Nee credo qu6d bmma innoscius rosa serve, 

QuM getidus alienus rubeo mmen (rntaU.) mensis, - 

'Vwia nee iratus timeo virguitum Bodtes. 

18. I do not ask for paternal riches, and the finiits Which 
a treasured harvest afforded to an ancient ancestor. A 
small field is enough for me ; it is enough for me if I am 
able to live at peace in my cottage, And to rest my weary 
limbs oh my accustomed couch. 

26 
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Non ego diwiUm pmtrius fiructusqiie re^[airo, 

Qui ftro antiqaiu ayns eonmaa meflsis. 
Paims 0eg«8 Mttis som ; Mttis sum tectum xequieeeo 

Si lieet, et aoGtas tome membnim lero. 

19. Wherefore take coorage, Ibr neither does the wisdoin 
of the deity Exercise itself in vain, nor wiD the soul be bound- 
ed by those Limits, by which this perishable body is bound- 
ed ; but freed from all Earthly poUution it flourishes, and 
shall flourish fo erer. 

Quare raxno axumiu ; neqae enim 8apie]iti& dei 
Opera frustrk impendo, neque mens arctor iate 
Luies, qui hoc corpus peritmus ; at exsois 
Terreniis labes vigeo, Tigeo etemdanque. 

Participle and Verb. 

5M. And now you may admire the barks gliding so swiA- 
ly. And now the vesseb passing on by cords so slowly. 

• Et mod6 tarn celeriter (enall.) miror currens (infin.) linter, 
£t mod6 tam tard^ (enall.) fhnis iens ratis. 

21. Do you not also see stones reduced to nothing by 
time ? Do you not see lofty towers falling, and rocks mould- 
ering away ? 

Deniqae non lapis quoque idUus cerno ab evum ? 
Non altus turris mens et piUrescens saxum ? 

22. Do we not also see that the tcmbs of heroes have de- 
cayed ? Do we not see flinty fragments falling down, sepa- 
rated from the lofty mountains. Neither bearing nor resisting 
the mighty force of time 1 . 

Denique non monumentum vir (ayne.) dUiAor video ? 

Non mens avukins silex a mons altus, 

Nee TaHdus sBvum vis (enaU.) perferens padevi^^ue t 

23. Now the vines are tied ; now Uie vineyards require 
not the pnining<*hook ; Now the weary vintager sings near 
the remotest rows of his vines : But still the earth must be 
turned up, and^the mould moved ; And stiU the v^ather is to 
be dreaded by the ripening grapes. 

Jam vindor vitis ; jam falx arbustum repono ; 
Jam cano effoetus eztremos vinitor antes : 
SoUicitandus tamen tellus, movendus pulvisque ;, 
£t jam metuendus matums Jupiter uva. 
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Participle and Rdalwe and Verb. 

24. What does it profit to rob the Tine of the grapes which 
are still growing ? And to jduck with a mischieTous hand the 
apples which are just formed 1 

Quid fraudo juro vitis, pim eresaaU ura ? 

£t, mod6 qua nata nnUy nutlos vello pomom maniu ? 

25. This at least let her grant to me, who do not ask many 
things of her, And let her cover my exposed remains with 
cypress leaves. r 

Hie effo concedo saltern, non multus qtd rogOj 
Naduaqiie cupressinuB (•noU.) frons te|ro oou 

26. You will find that to all the ships, now tossed about in 
the deep, The sea was smooth when they first lefl the port. 

Ouuus invenio, jiMnc jactatus in altuiu, 
Navis a portu fretum lenis Bum. 

Participle and Conjunction and Verb, 

27. In the mean while Aurora to wretched mortals the fiur 
Light had brought fortij, and renews the work and labours of 
the day. 

AujTora interea mortalia miser almus 
Effero lux, et refert opus (enall.) atque labor. 

28. In the country also the white sheep carries on her 

back the sofl fleece, and will soon afford employment to the 

youthful maidens. 

Rus etiam, tener cura ei exhibdnt puella, 
Mollis gero tergum lucida ovis vellus. 

29. And when men shall let loose their tongues in revil- 
ings Against you, and asperse your names with false Accu^ 
sations, rejoice, and with a firm mind endure it all. 

Et cilm mortalis soIto lingua in jnrgia • 
Vos contra, falsus et onerant nomen vester 
Crimen, gaudeo, ac fero firmus pectus. 

30. Now the flocks and the birds are silent ; now sleep 

Steals on the miser's cares, and, descending, passes through 

the air. And brings to his wearied mind sweet repose. 

Jam pecus volucrisque taceo ; jam avarus (enaU.) somnus 
Inserpo cura, pronusque nuto per a6r, 
Oratus laboratns U r^trt obliviiim (mudlJ) vita. 
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31. L«eifo, theiBoraiiig'fltaf^ftlKwe above lliewiovutain 

OasiiB, Aad uriwred in Ihe day to £gn>^» gWu^ vtth ike 

rising sim. 

Lucifer prospieio & OasiA rape, dieaqoe 
Jbimitto in jdSg^jptosy prinuis quoque sol calens. 

33. Fi»t behold the ooeaas, the kmgdoms, and the heav- 
en. The same day shall assi^ them aU to destruetion^ and, 
though through many years Preserved, the fabric uid system 
of the universe shall perish. 

Principio mare, ac terra, «<»lmnqae iantuMr. 
Dies unus do ezitium, multuBque per annus 
Sustentatus, ruo moles et mundus machina. 

33. The gods have shown you to us, as a welcome star to 

the tossed vessel, Which, having weathered two storms, Is 

still beaten by the waves, and which, its pilot being baffled, 

is hurried alcmg at random. 

Tu ego, ceu sidus dulcis trepidus carina, , 
Ostendo deus, geminuit, qui, prolapsus procelfe, 
Tandor, et, victus magister, trahor jam cecus, 

34. I did not, when a child in my early years, addi«8S to 
*you, O my mother, endearing words, Uttered wRn a lisping 
tongue. I did not embrace your neck with my infant arms. 
Neither did I sit a {^easing burden on your knee. 

Non tu blanditie, mens mater, in primus annus, 

Incertus os dictus, puella fero. 
Non ego c^to tuus coUum (^emJl.) brevis lacertus. 

Nee gremium insedeo sarcina grains tuns. 

35. Thus Boreas, when first rising, ahakes with a gentle 
breeze the waving branches, Aud murmurs through the quiv- 
ering Leaves ; soon becoming fiercer, he blows out each of 
his cheeks, And shakes the strong trunks of the trees with 
their lofly tiapB. 

Hand aliter lenis flamen nutans ramus 

Surgens agito Boreas, tremulus^ue susurro 

Per frons : moz bucca uterque mflo animosior, 

£t validtts quasso trunous cum vertex (enall.) cehms. 

36. Afterwards, when all the strength of Boreas has been 
edlected, and a greater blast Through the whole wood is 
heard, fit>m their de^wst roots The ancient oaks on the 
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ground he lays, and inereases the hoMterone sftonn, And 
ooren all the grove with an extended ruin. 

Ptet, ilbi yia (enaU.) coUigor (tnaU.), majorque tnmulhu 
Per totUB ajlva aamor, ab radix imus 
Prottemo humi antiquos quercus, rapidiu^ue procella 
OUmurOf latiuqde impleo nenuu omnia ruina. 

37. A bird, fearing the hawk, with trembling wings. Dares, 
wlien weary, to come fer refuge to a human bosom. Nor 
does the frightened stag, when flying from the savage dogs, 
Itesitate to trust herself to a neighbouring house. 

Accipiter metuens, ales penna trepidans 
Audeo humanus fessus advenio sinus {enaU.). 

Nee sui vicinns committo dubito tectum 
EjfvgUns (enall,) infestus, territus cerya, canis. 

38. Remember, also, that the mind injured by long rust 
Grows dull, and is much less vigorous than it formerly was. 
The fertile field, if it be not continually renewed by the 
plough, WiU produce nothing but grass with thorns. The 
horse, who shall have stood still for a long time, will run 
badly, and, among the horses Sent firom the startuig place, 
will run last in the race. 

Adde qu6d in^nium Issus longus rubigo 
Torpeo, et sum mult^ minor qu^uon sum ant^. 

Fertilis, si non renovor a8sidu6 (enall.) aratrum. 
Nihil {syne.) habeo, nisi cum spina gramen, ager. 

Qui longus tempus sto, mal^ curro, et inter 
Career (enaU.) demissus ultim6 (enafl.) eo eqnus. 

Repetition and Conjunction, 

39. Hope supports the husbandman, and commits to the 

ploughed furrows The seeds, which the land may return with 

a great increase. 

Spta alo agricola, {enaU.) et sulcus credo aratus 
Semen, qui reddo magnus foenoa ager. 

40. We are exploring other abodes and worlds. An ar- 
dent desire of being carried in a fearless flight through the 
vast expanse of space In^ls ^. It is delightfiil, O- it is de- 
lightfiil to go among the shining worlds In the air, to roam 
over the wiaidering stars of the lofly heaven. 

Ego sedes aJxiu et ezquiro orbis. 
Ego feror yastum per inane impavidus volatus ^ 
Ingens amor urgeo. Jurat, O juvat eo per ignis 
JStheris {(auM,)^ lustre vagus lumen ahos ccelum. 

36» 
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M. But POMF I mnder irioiie Ihrmigli die w«od« aid <bi 

neadows, Where tho •ylnati ahftdoii aff« Ihiok in di« vaJtoys. 

Here I vmi Ibr the evening. AWve my bead the rain and 

the wind Sound mournfully, and the gloon of the abattered 

faest is disturbed. 

At jam soltu ager et pascuum oberro, 
8i0iiJlu mmoBiu amkra densov TaUis. 
Hie expecW mapxm^ S«ipr«i oa^t isnbec at Eocoa. 
Sono trisl^, firactaaque a^tor (entUi^ Qrepuscuhun (eita0.) 
sjlva. 

42. A race temperate and sagacious, industrious and prov- 
ident. How peajcefiilly and wisely do the bees pass their 
life ! They have among them the social regiriations of a 
city ; to every one Is appointed his share of fibours and his 
duties. 

Gens fhigi et pradena, providus at operoavs, vita 

Quidim placid^ pera^^ H sapieptef apis V 
Urbs hdi>eo consortium {enau.) inter suisui ; qtdqmt 

Sto 8UU8 pars opus et munia. 

43. Atlas carries the world on his strong shoulders, and, beat 
double by its weight, Is covered with sweat, and toils under 
the immense burden. What sinews^ and neck,. and arms, 
What strong joints in the legs, must so heavy a load require ! 
O go on warily, for if the least slip Should beiaB yonr steps, 
we are all lost 

Robuatua fero muadua huinerua, et sudo pondua curvus, 

et ingens moles Atlas laboro. 

Qtt» nervuB, et cervix, ei brachia, crurum 

Qukm validus nexua, onus tarn grayis posco ! 
O caat6 incedas, nam minimus si tibi lapsua 

OffexMio gressuB, ruo {enaU.) omnia. 

Sum and Verb Neuter. 

44. Here, where Rome now is, was once an unlopped 
grove, And the city now so large was once a paBture-groattd 
fbr a few oxen. 

H\g ubi nunc Roma aum, inaiedutiB sylra ium (vine), 
Tantuaqve res sum paucua pascuum boa. 

45. But the abode of the wicked lies hiddten m thick daills 
I, Around which are glo6my rivers. 

At 8cele;atu8 (audi.) jaceo sedaa abditus in noz proAwdos, 
qw eircum flumen niger ^tcifi {sono). 
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Sum and Hab^o. 

4fi. Not if I bad a hundred tonguoa, and a hundred 
mouthsy And a voice of ivA, could I mentioii ail the speeiaB 
of crimes, Nor enumerate all the names of tteir fMoinli- 
ments. 

Non ego si limgmag cmtum Aaievni, ffrtf^iM emtam, 

Femim (enall.) voeem, omnia comprehendo (jyac.) teelus 

foriBA) 
PoflBnm <miiii8 pcena poreurzD OMnen. 

47* The Naiad Amalthea, illustrious in Cretan Ida, is aud 
to have hidden Jupiter in the woods. She was possessed of 
a she-goat, the beautiful mother of two kids, Distinguished 
among the Dictsan flocks. 

NaTs Amalth€a^ Cretaeus Ida nobilis, 

Dicor in sylva Jupiter occulo. 
HeechabuU hedus matremformosam duo, 

Inter Dicteeus grez conspiciendam. 

48. With horns lofty and bending upon her back, With 
an udder which might belong to the nurse of ifipker^ aba 
gave milk to the god. ; but she broke her horn agauwt a tree, 
and was deprived of the half part of her beauty. 

Cornu aCrius atque in suus tergum (enall.y raenrvos, 

Uber, qui ntitrto* posset esse Jupiter, . 
Ille lac do deus ; sed frango in arb<Nr coniii, 

Truncusque sum dimidius pars decus. 

49. This broken horn the njrmph took up, and brought it, 
wound round with fresh flowers, And full of apiples, into the 
presence of Jupiter. He, when he possessed the sovereign- 
ty of faeaflren, and sat on the throne of his father. And noth- 
ing was greater than unconquered Jove, Changed into stars 
his nurse and his nurse's fruitful horn. To which ev^i now is 
applied the name of her mistress. 

Nymphe tollo hie,, cinctusque receas berba, 

£t pomum plenus, ad Jupiter os (enall.) fero. 
lUe, ulH foft (enaU.y Ottliim toMo, solinu^w pttfw {rtuM.) 
sedeo,. 

et nihil (syne.) invietus Jupiter major som 

Faci^ ndas-nutrix, nutrix f<>rtilis cornu, 

- ' f 'I em dbnuntt irono que^e nomeA e»se. 
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Adwe and Paaswe. 

50. Avtmnii produces apfrfes: the summer is beautifiil 
with the harvests ; Flowers are^ven us by the spring ; fire 
aHeriales die wintw. 

AutuninuB pomum do ; fbrmosiu sum messb sestas ; 
Fem f f r m mih trfartM ; igmg Umt kymum. 

51. The huntsman knows well where he ipay spread his 
nets lor the stags ; He knows well in what valley the foam- 
ing boar lingers. Fowlers know the shrubs. He, who 
holds the hooks, Knows what waters are swum in by many 
fish. 

Venator scio bene cennu ubi rete tendo ; 

Seio bene qui vallis moror frendens aper. 
Atumpea noaaaU ((audl.)Jhaie€8. Qui sustineo hamus, 

Novi qui aqua multus piscis (enoU.) nator. 

Variaiion of Case. 

53. She had duly presided over the temple for many years, 
And per^med the cruel rites with an unv^illing hand; 
When two young men iUrrived in a ship with sails, And pressed 
with their fecit our shores. 

Pneaum templum midHtit ritfe annis, 

£t peraco {mail,) invituB triatis sacra manus ; 

C&m duo juvenis velifer venio carina, 
Premoque suus pes {mall,) littus noster. 

53. Their age was the same, as weU as their love for each 
other ; cme of them was Orestes, The other was Pylades. 
Fame still preserves their names. They are instantly led to 
the cruel altar of Diana, Bound with both their hands b»- 
hind their backs. 

Par sum herum etas et amor ; dt qmbus alter Orestes, 

Alter Pylades sum. Nomen iama teneo. 
Protinus Trivia ducor immitis ad ara, 

ETincti ^reminas manus ad suus tergum. 

64. And while the priestess prepares the sacrifice, and cov- 
ers their temples with fillets. And still invents causes for 
her long delay, ** Pardon me, young men," she said ; " I am 
not thus cruel. I perform sacrifices more barbaious than the 
country itself." 



Dumqne mcmm paroy et {enoB.) v«1d tflnq|K>n fittoy 
£t («ui£2.) tardus causa usque invenlo mora, 

" Non ego crudeUs, tguosco, juTefils/* ilieo ; 
^'-Slwra fii^m tmu facio baibarior locut*'* 

55. " This is the rite of the nation. But from what city do 
yum «onie ? Or wtiy hare yoa made «tieh a t^age kk a tftiip 
m lit^ fortunate V* She said ; and, the name of theiir «DiiAiry 
having been told her, the pious virgin Finds theift %o b^ in- 
habitants of her own eity. 

" Ritus is sum ffenti. E quA tu tamen tHrhh venio ? 

Qu6ve peto {sjpu.) parum fiuictus puppis iter f" 
Dico ; et auditus patria nomeu, pius virgo 

Consors sura uros comperio suus. 

56. " But let one of you," she said, " fall a victsnti n oiir 
rites. Let the other go as a messenger to my native land." 
Pylades, ready to die, urges his beloved Orestes to go. He 
refuses ; and each contends to die in the stead of the other. 

" Alter at veair^m" inquam, <' cado hostia sacra. 

Ad patrius sedes eo nuntius alter." 
Pylades eo jubeo carus periturus Orestes. 

Hie nego ; uterque inque vicis pugno morior. 

57. While the honourable youths carry on this contest of - 
love, She writes to her brother a letter. I^e gave her writ- 
ten commands to her brother, and he, to whom they were 
intrusted, ^[Behold an instance of the vicissitude of human 
affairs,) was her brother. 

Dum pulcher juvenis perago certamen &mory 

Frotri scriptas «xaro ille notas. 
Fratri mandatum do, quique ille dor, 

Frater (humanos casus aspicio) sum. 

58. There is no delay ; they hurry aWay the statues of 
Diana from the temple, And a ship carries them secretly 
through the immense waters. The wonderfrd friendship of 
these youths, although so many years have passed, Has even 
now great renown in Scythia. 

Nee mora ; templo rapio simulachrum Diana, 

Clamque per immensus fero (enall.) puppis aqua. 

Minis amor juvenis, quamvis tot annus abeo. 
In Scythia nunc quoque magrnu nomen habeo. 

Sffnonfftncus Words, 

59. There is no need of envy ; hx from me be the ap- 
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planse of the Cfowd; He who is wise should find a source 
of joy in the retirement q£ his own breast 

Nihil {syne.) opmi mun invidia ; prooui absnm ^oria Tulgui ; 
Qui sapio, in tacitus gaodeo is sinus. 
eO. You, Zoilus, who are well dressed, ridicule my thread- 
bare garments. They are indeed threadbare, but, Zoaoa^ 
they are my own. 

Qni pexor (maU,) pnlchr^, rideo mens tritns, Zollus. 
Snm hie tritns qnidem, Zollua, at mens sum. 

61. He, when the expected day of death approaches, 
Looks forward to eternal life; he, triumphing in a better 
hope. Even now anticipates in hope the joys of the inhabit- 
ants of heaven. 

Hie, cjkm matnrus dies mors advenio^ (enaU.}, ©mm 
Sn8]Heio €Btemus; hie, spes melior triumphans, 
Ccelicola (syne.) jam nunc votis prelibo gaudiiyn. 

02. Let the ox plough, or let him impute his death to ad- 
vanced years. Let the sheep afiford us the means of defence 
against the cold north wind. Let the full she-goats bring 
their udders to be milked by our hands. 

Bos arc, aut letkum senior imputo annus. 
Horrifer Contra Boreas ovis arma prcsbeo. 
Uber satur manus pressandus do capella. 

63. The sacred spring is dear, and more transparent than 
a crystal stream ; Many think that a deicy inhabits it. Above 
it the water-bving lotos spreads its branches, As though it 
were itself a grove ; the earth around it is always green with 
soft turf 

Sam nitidus vitreusqne mag^s lueidus {«naU.)flafsiMs. 

F<mB sacer ; ills multus numen habeo ereda. 
Supra qui ramus expando aquations^ lotos, 

Unus sylva ; tener cespes terra vireo. 

64. Let riches be heaped up together ; whither glory or 

whither ambition leads, There go, surrounded by a crowded 

throng Of dependants, greeting you early in the morning. 

But what need is there of many words ? You are at lengUi 

Brought to this point, that you exclaim, *' Alas, how much 

vanity is there in worldly things !'' 

Cumulor {enaU.) dimtitt; duco qu6 gloria qu6ve 
Ambitio, stipatus jper^o ezamen densus 
||Ian4 salutans. Quid multa ? Hue deniqne volvor e6dem^ 
»■■■ ' ■ n t exclamo \endll.)y " Heu, quantum inane in res !** 
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65. Piuto himself appears seated on a rough throne, awihl 
is gloomy Majesty ; his huge sceptre i^ipears frightful in the 
dismal Shade ; a gkxHny cloud renders his lofty brow More 
terrible; and the sjtemness of his dreadful form becomes 
more appalling. 

Ipse, fultiis rudis solium, nifferque verendufl 

Sceptrum (enall.) situ ; sublimifl caput imBstisaflraB ntMm 
Aspero ; et rigeo dims incl«menti& forma^ 

66. As the sea quivers when it is brushed by a gentle 
breeze, As the tender branch of the ash is shaken by the 
warm south wind, So you might have seen my pale limbs 
tremble ; The bed was shaken by my body, that was laid 
on it. 

Ut aquor fit tremulum tenuis chm strin^ror veiUuSf 
Ut stringor tepidus frazini (mall.) virga notus, 

Sic meus vibror paUidus membrum video ; 
'Quassus ab corpus, quod impositus sum (enaU.) lectus turn. 

67. The land of the Romans had not anciently any skilful 
husbandmen; Fierce wars wholly occupied its active in- 
habitants. There was more honour in the sword than in the 
curved plough ; The neglected land produced but little to its 
owner. 

Non habeo terra periius antique {maU.) colonus ; 

Lasso a^ilis asper praiitan vir. 
Plus sum mferrum qukm curvus hjonor aratrum ; 

Neglectus dominus paucus {enall.) produco ager. 

68. You are accustomed . oflen to ask me, Priscus, what 
sort of man I should be, If I were suddenly to be made rich 
and become powerful. I>o you. then think that any one can, 
say what his future conduct, will be ? Tell me now, if you 
were to become a lion, what sort of a lion should you be t 

SflBD^ qutero solqo, qualis sum, Priscus, fUturus, 

oi fio locuples snmque su^bUb pollens. 
Quisfjuam possum puto mos (enall.) dico futurus ? 

Dico ego qualis, si fio tu leo, sum ? 

09. Let him commend the repast of a short meal, and sal- 
utary Justice, and the laws, and peace with her open gates. 
Let him faithfully keep secrets intrusted to him; let him 
pray and beseech the gods That prosperity may return to the 
wretched, and forsake the haughty. 
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Jr dkpet Qommmuh mnnm, an^rtuu, et (enaU.) nlober 
Jwtit»,>i99B»»,et ap^rUw otawn (cnaa.) porta. 
U tBgo oonuniMU*; dimiMpo preeorfM ow 
Ut redeo ififiiix^ ditere foEtana ambitiosus, 

70. Bat he calls the land his own, as far a^ where tka 

planted po[dar Prevents by fixed boondaries the disputes of 

neighbours ; as Uiough Any thing could be his own, which 

in a moment of the fleeting hour, At one time by sdicilation, 

at another by purchase, at another by violence, at another by 

the last fiite of man, May change its masters, and fall into 

another's power. 

8ed appello usque suum, qiik populus adsitus cartus 

Re^igio limes vicinus (enaU.) jurgium ; tanquam 

Sum proprium quisquam, punctum qai fiuxus bora, 

Nunc prece, nunc pretium, nunc vUdewtiay nunc son suprenMis, 

Mu^ (enaU.) dominuS| et in idler (enaU.) jus (enaU.) cedo. 

Ellipsis. 

Ellipsis is the omission of a word or of several words in a 
sentence. 

When the omitted word or words may be found in some other part 
of tiie sentence, the ellipsis is termed lax or loose; as the omission of 
lUkam before catuloSf and of similes after husdos : the ellipsis is 
termed strietf when the omitted word does not occur in any pait of 
the sentence ; as the omission of esse after cattdos, of suis before 
matribus, of ^o before jiSram, of negotia afler magna, and of ego 
before sdebamj in the following lines : 

Sic canibus catulos similes, sic matribus hsedos 
N6ram ; sic parvis componere magna solebam. 

If all tiie words which are omitted by the strict and lax ellipsis in 
the. preceding lines were supplied, they would be written thus : 

Sio ego ndram catulos esse similes canibus, sic suis matribus hsedos 
esse similes 

Ego ndram ; sic parvis- n^otu« componere magna negotia ego sole- 
bam. 

Every word that may be omitted in Ebglish by the figure 
ellipsis, without injuring the sense, may most commonly be 
omitted also in Latin. 

The use of ellipsis is much more frequent in the Latin than it is 'in 
the English language ; it must not therefore be inferred from the pre- 
ceding remark, that those words only may be left out in translating an 
English sentence into Latin, which may be omitted without injury to 
the sense in the original. Nothing but a considerable knowledge of 
the' idiom of the language, and of the usage of its writeiv, can bs « 
sufficient guide for the introduction of this figure. The following ob> 
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3m,tions tefkf qtAj to those infitaaces of the strict ellipsis; vMch aie 
the iMNit common oecarrence, and must not consequently be consid* 
•red m$. afferdi^ a oomprehensive riew ef the eiUi^t. 

The noiiAis homo, verbumf and res or negoHum, are often 
<Hnitted ; as, rari for r€ari homines, pmids for ptaudv verbis : 

Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vasto. 

At^uQ buio refiponsum paocis ita reddidit bero«. 

A pronoun, that is not peculiarly emphatic, is generally 
omitted when it is the nominative to a verb, and sometimes 
when it is the case following a verb, especially i>efore the rel- 
ative qui; tbe pronouns possessive also are often omit- 
ted; afl, 

Vel tu, quod superest, infesto fulmine morti, 
St mereor, demitte, tu&que luc ohrue dextrft. 
At simul keroum laudes, et fkcta parentis 
Jam legere, et que sit poteris cognoscere virtue 

The verb sum is frequently omitted ; as, 

Fama, malum quo non aliud velocins ullum, 
Mobilitaie viget, viresque aequirit eundo. , 

Conjunctions are scHnetimes on»tted ; as, 

Pmrte citi flammas, date vela, impellite remos. 

llie omission of conjunctions is termed asyndeUm^ and the xiepeti' 
lion of tiiem/ ytban $ike sense does not require it, polysyndeton. 
These figures are often introduced into a sentence solely for uie saJke 
of giving to the style a ^eater variety ; yet they have sometimes a 
struLing and expressive effect. Asyndeton has been used to represent 
more forcibly the rapidity of an action, or the eagerness of a speaker ; 
polysyndeton, by retarding the course of a sentence, and thus present* 
mg every part of it more distinctly to the mind, has sometimes been 
rendered expressive of dignity , slowness and solemnity • 

In imitation of a Greek mode of expression, the accusative 
ease - is sometimes «i6ed after a verb passive, a participle or 
an adjective, Uie preposition secundum, or some Qlher ward 
of similar meaning, being understood ; as, tempora for circa 
tempera: 

PojHileis adsunt evincti tenlpora ramis. 

Many of the Unes in the foUowing exercises will require 
tm cMeration in the arrangement of the words y as well as the 
introduction of the Jigure ellipsis, before they can be formed 
imto verses, 

27 
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1. O Britain, fiiirest abode of liherVf^ let this happier lot 
be thine, To escape both the fate of Rome and die guih of 
Rome. 

Bum tilri, o tedes polchorriiniis libertas, meliOT son, 

nescio et fktum {auUl.) Roma et crimen (enatt.) Ronui. 

2. The popkr tree is the most acceptable tree to Hercules, 
the vine the most acceptaUe to Bacchus, The myrtle the most 
acc<>ptable to loTely Venus, to Phoebus his own laurel is the 
most acceptable. 

Populus Alcide sum eratissimus arb* % ritis gratissunus lacchufl, 
Myrtus gratissuniu formosus Venas, Fhoebiu boiu gratisBimiu saits 
latirea. 

3. O wretched me ! with what vast waves are the shores 
beaten! How is the day also hidden, obscured by thick 
clouds ! 

O ego miser 1 quantus fluctus (en/oU.^ littiis plangor ! 
Et dies lateo, conditus nubes {amU.) obscums ! 

4. You now I warn. Happy art thou, who, from another's 
misery, Shalt learn how to escape thine own misery. 

Vos nunc ego moneo. Felix sum tu, quicunque, dolor 
Alter, disco possum careo tuus dolor. 

5. He who advises that you should do that which you are 
already doing, while he advises Applauds you, and by his ad- 
vice commends your conduct 

Qui moneo nt &cio is, qui jam tu fkcio, monendo ille 
Laudo tu, et comprobo actus (audi.) suus hortatus. 

6. A garden adorned with odoriferous flowers was near. 
Divided as to its ground by a stream of water softly munnar- 
ing : There Tarquin the secret messages of his son Re- 
ceives, and he cuts down with a rod the tallest lilies. 

Hortus cultissimus odoratus ^ramen (synon.) subsum, 
SectUB secundi^m humus nvUs aqua sonans lend : 

lUic Tarquinitts latens suus filius (sytum.) mandatum 
Accipio, et ille meto virga summus lillum. 

7. When the messenger returned, and reported that the 
lilies were cut down, His son exclaimed, *'I understand the 
orders of my father.'' Nor was there any delay. The 
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chiefii of the city Gabii being slain. The defenceless walls 
are surrendered to his generals. 



> «. 



Ut nuneius redeo, decussasque lilium dico, 

Natus {synon.) snus aio, ** l&go agnosco jnsfiim meus parens.'* 
Nee ullus mora sum. Princeps ex urbs Gakiioa' Cfssaa, 

Moenia nndus trader suus dux. 

8. Whither do you madly haste? Although you should 
possess each Ocean, altliough Lydia should pour forth for 
you her golden streams, Although the throne of Crcesus 
and the diadem of Cyrus should be added to these riches, 
You never will be rich, you never wiU be satisfied with 
gain. 

Qu6 vesane tn mo ? Tu teneo uterque licebit oceanus, 

~— — Lydia laxo tu suus rutilus fens, 

Solium CroBsus Cyruaque tiara jun|ror, 

Sum nnnquam diyes, nunquam satior qusBstus. 

9. He, who is always desiring more, is always poor ; con- 
tented with a little, honourably obtained, Fabricius despised 
the gifb of kings ; And the consul Serranus laboured at the 
heavy plough; And an humble cottage licld tlie heroic 
Curii. 

lUe, quicun^ue cupio, sum semper inopa ; contentos honesto 
Panro, Fabnciu3 spemo munus rex ; 
Sudoque Serr&nus consul graris aratrum; 
Et anguatus casa tego pugnax CQrii. 

10. When I ask you for money without security, you say, 
** I have not any money ;" Yet you, the same person, have 
money, if my field is security for me. O Theiesinus, that 
which you will not trust to me, an old friend. You trust to 
my lands and to my trees. Behold, Cams has arrested you 
as a criminal ; let my field help you. Do you ask for a com- 
panion in your exile T let my field go with you. 

C&m ego rogo nummus (eno/i.) de tu (mall.) sine pignut, 

<*Ego non habeo nummus, * inquio ; 
Tu idem homo habeo nummus, si pro ego spondee mens 

agellus. 
Is qui non credo ego, vetus sodales, ThJiltelnus, 

Colliculus mens credo arborque mens. 
Ecee, C&rus defero tu reus ; mens agellus tu adsum. 
Tu quano comes exilium .' mens agellus eo. 
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£fitbets. 



Epithets or adjectives are words expressive of some quality 
or property of the nouns with which they are connected. 

Epithets are soitietinieii introduced into poetry, principally ^ 
for the sake of completing the measure of the line; but, in 
order to render them conducive to the beauty of the verse, 
they must exfu'ess not only some property of the substantive 
to which they are applied, but that peculiar property or qual* 
ity which is appropriate aidd expreauv*. It fiway u> general 
be observed, that an adjective must not bo introduced into a 
sentence, unless it adds something to its energy or beauty^ as 
well as to its meaning. An adjective that is not peculiarly 
expressive may be omitted, when it cannot conveniently be 
introduced into the verse. 

The words printed in Italics, in the foOawing txetdses^ are 
svkstcmtxoes, which either requm epUkfis to As added to 
them, or wMch have at^^ctives connected t^tli theM that wmif 
he omitted A different artangem&d ^ Me nmd& wOib* re- 
^ed in almost ievery Urn. 

EXERCISES. 

1. But you, O robbers and wolves, spare this littfd ilock : 
Tour prey should be taken from a herd. 

At tu, furque lupusque, parco ezigiius pecits : 
— — preda sum petendus de grex. 

% Horace also has delighted my ears, While he brings 
finth from his Ausonian lyre refined songs. 

£t Horadus teneo meus (enall.) aims, 
Dtim ferio Attsdnius iytk cultns carineji. 

9, An image of Minerva in said to have fiillen bom heaves 
Upon the lofty heights of the Trojan city. 

Ckbleste signom Minerva credor 
Desiluisse in lAtOBJugvm IHactis xnha. 

4. Nor are the wives of the East less renowsedl in (ame : 
Neither with tears, dcmt with female cries. Do they deplore 
their husbands' death ; but, strange to be related^ They as- 
cend the funeral pile, and are consumed in the aame de- 
vouring flames with their lifeless husbands. 

Nee Eous uxor minito celebror fama : 
lUe non lacrymce, non fcemiiieus ululatiu^ 
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Ploro fatum (enatf .)-yir (9yne») ; ▼er^m, mirabUis dicor, 
Conscendoque rogUByfttmimaque (enaU.) yorax voror idem. 

5. He, who once refused to the needy worthless fragments 
of fixxl, Now lives himself on food obtained by begging. 
Fortune wanders about with uncertain steps, and in no place 
lemains constant and fi^ed. 

t ViliB qui quondam nego (jfyuf.) aliroenta miaer, 
Nunc pascor ipse emus mendicatus. 
Fortuna vago {sytum.) anibiguus paasus, 

Et pcrmaneo (enalt.) certos tenavqne in nuUu* locus. 

6. But virtue does not produce these evils : we confidently 
assert, That, if every one should fiiithfiilly perform her sa- 
cred duties, Nothing would appear more desirable than, sa* 
cred virtue ; then would the golden ages return : But it is 
not our lot to live in a golden age. 

At virtus non parturio hie malum : immo fatepr, 

Si quisque pera^t suus munia fideliter, sum 

Nihil {sync.) potior sacer virtus; jam turn redeo aureus 

SflBculum : ver&m non contigit vivo aureus {aynter.) SBVum. 

7. Nor, O wicked man, while life remains, are you free 
from painful punishments : Although you may deceive mor- 
tal men, yet you cannot fly from yourself; The avenging fu- 
ries disquiet you ; care, a harassing attendant, preys on you,' 
And dwells as a tormentor in your conscience, which is still 
Boindful of your crimes. 

Nee, improbus, dum vita maneo, des nullas aerumnosas pamas ; 
Quanquam fallo mortalis komOf tamen hand ipse effugis tu ; 
Dirs ultrix tu agito ; tu cura remordeo, comes ssvus, 
memorque sub pectus faabito vindez. 

8. The horse obeys the reins in time. And receives with a 
quiet mouth the hard bits. The fierceness of the African 
lions is subdued by time. Nor does that savage wildness r^ 
main in their disposition, which was once in it 

Emms obedio (synon.) habena tempus, 

£t reeipio (synon.) placidus os durus lupus. 
Xia Pcenus leo cohibeor {synon,) tempus, 

Nee feruaferitas permaaeo {enallJ) animus, qui sum antd. 

9. Thus, the mourning nightingale bemoans under the 
shade of a poplar Her lost young, which a cruel country 
man. Discovering them in their nest, had stolen unfledged ; 
thus she Grieves through the dark night, and, sitting on a 

27* 
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Ixnigh, faer 9tmg Renews, aad filk the plaises uoiaid with 
her piteous complai&ts. 

Qntltt wasBrmM pjufannek «iib tunbm pspuliM (Mtdtt.) 

Queror aouBitiM f(Btu»; qui duiti* anAor, 

Cemens {syrion.) nidus, implumis detraho ; at Ule 

^i/z cmtVLB deo, i^amusque sedena, carmen 

Intej^ro, et impleo lat^ locus suus {eUip.) mcefltiui ^ertltt. 

10. She fears all things, and she hopes for nothing : thus 
anxious, as she is retii^iiing with ibod, is the bird, Who has 
left her young in a Jowly shrub, And thus, while absent 
from them, is she apprehensive of many evils ; She fears lest 
^e wind i^otdd hare torn her nest fiom the tree, Lest her 
young should b^ e^qposed as a plunder to man, or a prey to 
BvipeB^s* 

Omniii (symm?) paveo speroque nihil : sic ales esttto, 

Qui conunitto/oBtu^ humilis oraus, 

Allaturus cibus (enall.)j et plurimus cogito absens; 

Ne ventns discutio nidus arbor, 

Ne furtum pateo homo, neu coluber prseda. 

11. A moth is flying around my burning candle; And 
now, and now again it almost burns its little wings. Often 
with ttiy hand I keep it back when approaching, and, " O 
moth," I cry, ** what great desire to die urges you on T 
Still it returns ; and, although I strive to save it. It perse- 
iReres, and rushes into the flames and into death. 

Musea yolito circum mens ezurens Ittcema; 

Alaque parvus suus amburo jam prope, jamque. 
3tepS repello manus is {dUjt.) veniens ) «t, ^' Mwea" 

.Inqoam, " auis tantus libido modcur impello tu ?" 
nle tamen reaeo ; et, quanquam conor (gynen^) servtv 

Insto, et irruo {entiU*) in namma ezitiomque. 
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Periphrasis is the use of two or more words instead of 
one ; as, pecoris magister for pastor, and avium foetus for 
agni: 

Idem amor exitium pecori est, pecorisqne magistrow 
Pastores ovium teneros depellere fcetus. 

The petiphnisis occurs in poetical composition mote fr&* 
quently thaa any other figure, except the metiq>bor. Be-^ 
sides the asaiatance which it raiders to the poet in ceo** 
pletkig the meaanre of his verses, it often enablBs him to 
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avoid low or ifi«legant expreMions, and to give to his style a 
greater degree of variety and beauty. 

The words in the foBomng exetdH^ wkieh mrt Ouhsed 
within parentheses, are examples of the periphrMs, amd art to 
he substituted for the correspomdmg word in ike Une. When 
two or more Italic words occur in a tine^ they naui be cmif- 
tedy and the meanings which they are designed to conwey^ «»• 
pressed by one word only. When there is only one word in a 
Utu printed in Italics^ it is intended to he omitted^ and its 
meaning expressed by a periphrasis. 

SXERGI8ES* 

1. Thns does the lioness rage when confined in a natiow 
den, And breaks her fierce teeth by biting her prison. 

Sic leaena fVemo (fera nobilis) in claustniin (enaU.) paryuB ab- 

dituB, 
£t rabidttfl dens frango carcere prxmorso. 

52. Whither shall I be carried ? where ^all I seek comfort 
in my affliction ? No anchor now holds my bark. 

Qu6 feror? i^ide (lapgis rebus) peto solatium {mall.) misetia? 
Jam nullus anchora (non ulla) teneo meus {enaU.) ratift. 

3. Then also the birds in safety flew, And the hare wan*, 
dered fearlessly in the midst of the fields. Nor had then* easy 
credulity hung, on the hook the inhabitants of the rivers. 

Tunc et avis (movdre pennas per aCra^ tut 5 (enaU,) toJq, 

Et lepus impavidi} (enali.) erro in medius ager, 

Nee sua credulitas jlaemmum ineoloB suspenSo hamus. 

4. O robin, a guest Aiost welcome to every house, Wliom 
the severity of the cold compels to seek the aid of man, 
That thou mayest escape the frosts of the wintry air, O fly 
hither. And dwell in safety under my roof 

Rubecula (hospes avis), conviva domus quivis gratissimua, 
Qui indementiajrigorig cogo quiero homo (emUl.) i^wnij 

Hue O eonfu^o, ut lugio frigus nybernus c<clum, 
^ et nvo tutus (jnfnanJ) sub meus lar. 

6. That thou mayest relieve thy hunger, food in my win- 
dow I will place every day ; For by experience I have learn- 
ed that thou wilt repay with a gratefiil Song whatsoever food 
any kind hand may bestow. 

Unde relevo tuus esuries, alixnentum (enaU,) fenestra 
Appono quotidie (quoties itque reditque dies) ; 
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Etontm vbob •djaeo qalbd rependo atiBMntiim (mmIL) gntof 
. Cantiu, qmcnnqiie (tmesis) dono (/nfium.) bonus («yium.) 
maniu. 

6. In the early springi when the warm breezes gently 
blow. And when on every tree its vema! honours bloom, 
ThoQ mayest freely return to the groves, and revisit the syl- 
van shades, In which music delightful and equal to thine re> 
•ounda. 

Ver noma, cjkm lapidiu aura molliter spiro, 
Et sniui bono* {mall.) vemo in quivis arbor, 

Pro libitu ad uomoa {symm.) redeo syicestnaque tteia ravMo, 
In {dlip.) qui miuica Ictus parque tuns resono. 

7. But if again, but if by chance again, the cold Should 
bring back to my house my beloved bird, Be thou, O re- 
turning bird, be thou mindful to* repay wiUi a grateful song 
Whatsoever food any kind liand may bestow. . 

Bin itenim, sin fort^ itBnuOyJrimu 

Reduco ad mens tactnm (maU.) cams (symm.) avis. 
Sum, reduz, memor sum rependo gratus cantus 

Pabulum (eiMi/i.), quicunque (tmesis) benignus manus do. 

8. The.Molossian hounds fondly caressed the hare, then 
free from danger. And the tender young of 4he sheep drew < 
near the wolf; The deer {Jayed in peace with the tigress ; 
The stags feared not the. African lion. 

Molossi blandd (email,) foyeo tutus (smum.) lepus, 
Timerfm* 09is fetus vieinum prebuit latus lupus ; 

Concors dama cum tigris (epithet) ludunt ; 
Ceryus non pertimesco (synon.) Massylus juba. 

9. From you shall descend the brave Achilles, Known to 
his enemies not by his back, but by his undaunted front, 
Who, always a victor in the uncertain coatest of the race. 
Shall outstrip the speed of the swift deer. 

Achilles (ezpera terroris) tu nascor fortis, 
Hostis baud tergum sed pectus impavidus (synon.) notos, 
Qui, persaepe Tictor vagus certamen cursus, 
Praeyerto (flammea vestigia) celeritas cerva celer. 

10. The god of fire_ fought against Troy, the god of music 
for Troy ; The mother of iEneas was friendly to the Trojan 
people, the goddess of war was unfriendly. The sister and 
wife of Jupiter, favourable to Turnus, hated iEneas ; Yet he 
was secure under the protection of Venus. Often did the 
fierce ruler of the sea attack Ulysses; Often did Pallas res- 
cue him from the brother of her father. 



. JQpMff ieu9 ito in Tnja, mtmemfraB€8 pro Tnja; 

^aea moler sum csqaus Trgjano paj^do, iniqiia httU im. 
PMpiOr Torntts, Jadi tortr ^ cannot IRnem odent ; 

Tamen ille som tutus numen Venus. 
S«pd iervK P^^ dtmitor Ufysies iMmtUB p«to f 

SflBp^ Pallas ^lyium.) suus pairisjratrt eripio. 

11. And as a raveDoiis wolf both seizes on andaanies 
away Throagli the corn-fields, throujsh the woods, the sheep, 
which has not gone into the fold^ So, if tlie hc>«tile barbar 
rian finds auf one in the plains Not yet received within the 
city, he hurries him away ; He then either follows him as his 
captive, atid ^eceiveB ebMBB <oast mpotk Ms B«ck, Or Alls by 
a poisoned arrow. 

Utque rapax pecus, qui non intto (se texit) ovili, 

Per seffes (synan.), per sylva, lupus feroque trui6^«, 
Bity «i ^m, ivoMpttfs (ifUM.) tKindlnn (ptMttnm Mp«) o]^Uktf&, 

BarWunis iKwtis in* oampus raperio (tfrntm.), ago ; 
• Ant eaptds sequitur ille (eiUp.)^ conjectusque catena (tffmim.) ool- 
Hutt aoetpio) 
— aut pereo («yium.) venenatus telum (Tinas habftnte). 
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ink$ JirH Un iff the fdkming ^xertides an designed to be 
lUaf^ttlfy ttmkdated wMo Laim verset the w^rdM ttriU trqyire 
a different arrtmgement, but evety W0td may wiatut m the 
same line in Laiin^ (n which it is found in EngUsh, The 
remaining exercises are intended to be more freely transkUed, 
and the words in one Une may often be introduced into the 
preceding orfotUmng verse, 

i. Thtt lamb in company wiOi the wolf {soeima hipo) 
shall gambol (lasciviet) in {per) the valieyi. 

And ^^ steer shull go {petet) with <he iim ill vaftty {t»- 
tus) to the itall \prmnpe). 

2. Let the heaven supply (ettip,) dews sweet as neotar 

(nectareos), and let it viands (aUmenta) (^thet) 
Supply, and shed {irriget) silently fertilizing showeie (m»- 
bres), 

3. The sea was bright {radUdiat) with the imUge ef Che 

reflected {repercusste) moon. 
And in the night (epUhei) there was e light .{nOar) Mke 
the light of day (diumns). (Pentam.) 
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4. And. now the sea besan to redden {nhesc^M^) with 

the morning (e&/>.) rays, and from the lofty sky 
(tethere) 
The saflrou Mom {luiea Aurwa) arose {JvfgAat) in her 
rosy chariot {btgis). . 

5. Drops (enall.) wear a stone hdlow {caoo) ; a ring is 

worn oat {consumittir) by use ;> 
And the crooked ploughshare is worn away {teriivr) by 
the earth rubbing against it (pressd), (Pentam,) 

6. Around the tame tiger {mansaeUB tigri) flowery bands 

the sportive {peiulantes) 
Boys in play {per hidum) shall cast, and serpents the 

wearied 
Limbs of tlie traveller shall refresh by licking them with 

their cdd tongues {recreabuntjtigore KngiUB)» 

« 

7. Under this tree the dewy (fnadidi) Fauns (Fauni) often 

danced {htserwU), 
And their (eUip,) pipe heard in the niffht (Jistuki sera) 

alarmed the quiet family (librntim) ; {PetUam,) 
And while they fled {dumque fugit) through the solitary 

{sohisX fields from midnight Pan {nodurmtm PaHa)^ 
Often under this tree (Jronde) a rural Dryad (Drya$) 

lay concealed (iatuit). 

8. Beneath a hedge (iub sepe), and often {nee rard) on 

the margin of a faknk, there is a little 

Reptile (reptile) {the glow-worm)^ wYiich glitters by night, 
and lies concealed {latet) by day. {Pentam.) 

Ye great, lay aside your pride {fastus)y and no longer 
(iter) despise the lowly, 

Since even {et) this little {fmmmum) reptile has some- 
thing {etip,) which is splendid {nitem), 

9. In early spring, when the snow {geHdus humor) on the 

hoary mountains 
Is dissolved, and the crumbling {putris) glebe unbinds 

itself by the Zephyr, 
Then {jam turn), under the deep-pressed {dtpresso) [4ougb, 

let my ox (taurus) begin 
To groan, and the plough-share, worn bright {aUriiHs) 

by the furrow, begin {elUp.) to glitter. 
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10. Their life was like the life (eUip,) of a beast, spent 
without any regularity {nuUos agitata per usus) ; 

They were a savage people {et rude vutgua^) and de»- 
titute as yet of knowledge. (Pentam,) ^ 
They had (norant) finr houses leaves, Ibr Kwd (JrugUms) 
herbs; 
Water, drunk out of their two hands, was their nectar. 
No ox panted under the curved (adunco) plough-share ; 
No land was under the cultivation (imperio) of the 
husbandman {colentis), 

11. The shepherd guides (agit) liis flocks; he now takes 

in his arms {suscipit) the tender lambs, 
And gives them, while cherished in his bgsom, the sweet- 
est (selectas) herbs; 
He now seeks for the sheep that are lost, and brings back 
the wandering. 

12. The third morning had from the heavens removed tlie 
cold shades of night (ellip,). 

When they sorrowfully (mcerentes) collected together (rut^ 
bant) on the hearths the high raised {altus) ashes and 

The bones intermingled with each other, and placed over 
them a warm mound of earth. 

13. Begone, ye sleepless cares ; begone, complaints. 

And the host of envy with her '' jealous, leer malign" 

(transversa tortiHs hir^uo) ; 
Nor thou, O cruel calumny, bring hither thy envenomed 

scof& {anguiferos ricUis), 

14. Thus {taMs) the Parthian lord leads from the Tigris 
His barbarian troops, and proudly adorns his head 
With regal chaplets, gems, and rich attire. 



15. Androcles, who had fled as an exile from the anger of 
his master, 

Wandered over the parched sands of Libya. (Pentam.) 
At length, when wearied and exhausted by his journey 

(iSfore viarum), 
A secret cave presented itself (patuU) to him at the side 
of a rock. 

16. He enters the cave (hone) ; and scarcely had he com- 

mitted his wearied limbs to sleep. 
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WImb siiddealjr a hugo Ikn rayn in the.oaicffii. 
It lifted up its wounded bol (peAm atiofkna bonm), ^nd^ 

utUm^ a mourttlkl crjp^ 
It implored (pn^aiur), as well «0 it waa aUe t» inplare, the 

ossislaiice of An/^foclei, («^»p). 

17. The fugitive dave (erro), struck with the oowltj of 

the circumstance, and hesitating with fear, 
Scarcely at length moves his trembling haads to the 
assistance of Uie lion (elfijf,) ; 
But, after having examined the thorn, (fi>r a thorn stuck in 
the wound,) 
He carefully and tenderly draws it out of the lion's fix>t. 

18. Now again he roams through the sylvan shades, and 
the groves ; and, likQ an^ allentive host, 

Brings to the cave for Androcles constant fiiod. 
The man, as the lion's guest, sits down to the feasta, pre- 
pared for him (eUip,)^ 

And hesitates not to partake of the undressed {cmdwi) 
provisions. 

19; But who could bear to live thus solitviiy ta a cheer- 
less desert {ttsdia desertm mia) ? 
Scarcely could the rage of a remigeful master be more 
terriUe. 
The slave at length reserves to expose his devoted head to 
certain dangers. 
And again to seek his paternal abode (jMVft*m Aires). 

2Q, Here he is given up by his master {eSipJ), und, 
doomed to affi>rd a cruel tiitertainment to the pMple, 
He stands in the theatre as a vi^retched criminal {mcdpit 
et miserum tristis arena reum): 
By chance the same lion that he bad assisted in the des- 
ert {elUp,), fierce, and ragfaig with hunger, rushes 
from the dens, 
Alid looka withaM astonisbed countenance on bia phy- 
sician. 

SI. H^ looks at him, and, as an old ftiend {veius hpspes) 
recognising his former guest (veterem amicxtm). 
He lies down at lus w^ known feet eaiesttng 
{bUmdubis). 



Tbm pr<Mdjgy (d!&j»*) was the ivork ^of ii»(i|ie thm ' shp 

alone, wbo gavi^ to the lion all hi# rajgi^, 
She alone, induced him to repress it. 

22. The-dove, that has been wounded by thy talons, O hawk, 
Is alarmed at the least rustling of a wing. (Pen/can.) 

The lamb, that has been at any time rescued from the 

j(iW8 of a rapacious wolf, [secederi^. 

Never dares again to wander from the £Jd (a stabuUs 

■ » ■ ■ ■ 

5S3. Happy is the man, who has speot his days in his pa- 
ternal (propriis) fields (Pentam,), 
WhiQm the same roof ishelters {vid^) when an old man, 
that sheltered him when a boy ; 
JPTho leaning on bis staff on the same sand, on which he 
once crept as a child (eilip.), 
Relates the long history (scecula) of his single habita- 
tion {casts), 

24. Fortune has not led him through the innumerable vi- 

cissitude^ of life (vario tumuttu) : 

He has neither as a traveller (periph,) tasted of for- 
eign {igTwtcis) waters ; 
Nor as a merchant has he feared the seas, nor as a soldier 
the trumpet's sound (classica) ; 

Neither has he undergone the contentions of jarring 
courts of law {fori). 

25. The lofly oak he {qui) remembers when it hung as an 

acorn {eUip,) on a little branch. 
And he sees the grove of the same age with himself, 

with himself grow old. [sees him 

Bat yet utfbroken is his strength, and the third generation 

A grandsire still robust with vigorous limbs {fimds kh 

certis). 

26. May I never so misapply {noUm prostKtdsse) the pow- 

ers of my mind. 
As to become the flatterer of kings and the promoter of 
vice {Pentam.) : [grave {tnorti subtraho), 

Nor may I spend the short space, that I can steal from the 
In fawning and cripging {cc^^dam suhmttqm) lilpe a 
fearfrd dog. 
28 
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97. See lofty Lebanon his head {gaudeniih cvfotfia) adnmee t 
See nodding fbreists on the mountain dance ! 

96w So the sweet lark, high poised in air, 

Shuts dose his pinions to his breast {Pentam.)^ 
If chance his mate's ^shrill mote he hear, 
And drops at once into her nest 

29. Nations behold, remote from reason's beams (elSp.), 
Where Indian Ganges rolls his sandy streams. 

Of life impatient, rush into the fire, 
' And willing victims to their gods expire, 
Persuaded (percussa cupidine aecd) the freed soul to 

regions flies {sedes vbifata dedere quietas)^ 
Blest with eternal spring and cloudless skies. 

30. Subdued at length, he owns time's heavier tread, * 
Bowed with the weight of ages on his head : 

So on some mountain's top the lofly pine, 
With years and tempests worn, in slow decline 
Droops to the chilling rains, the stormy gales. 
While wasting age its trembling boughs assails. 



LYRIC AND DRAMATIC MEASURfia 

Feet. — ^Metres. 

The dactyle and the spondee were the feet in the most 
genera] use among the Latin poets, and the measures, in 
which these feet were most commonly arranged, were the 
hexameter and pentameter ; but in their lyric and dramatic 
compositions, several other kinds of feet* were often introduc- 
ed, as well as a great variety of measures. 
• The metres employed in Latin, poetry are the dactylic, 
the anapestic, the iambic, the trochaic, the choriambic, and 
the ionic measures. 

A verse which has a redundant syllable or foot is termed 
a hypermeter ot hypercatcdectic line ; a verse wanting a syl- 
lable at the beginning is called acephalous ; a line that wants 
one syllable at the end to complete the measure, catakctic; 

* For an accountfof the feet emplo^red, see Adam's Latin Ghnunmar 
and Carey's Latin Prosody. 
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a verse wanting two at tbe end, hrackycataluiic ; and a line 
containing its exact number of feet and syllables is denomi 
nated acataUctie. 

DACTYLIC MEASURES. 

1. The principal dactylic measure is the hexameter. 
'2. The hexameter meiurus is a defective hexameter, and 
has an iambus in the sixth foot instead of a spondee ; as, 

Dirige ojddrrs e|qu6s ad | cert& cii|bilia | canes. 

Xfto. Andron. 

8. The priapean is also a species of hexameter; but it 
has, generally, a trochee in the first foot, and, sometimes, an 
amphimacer in the third ; as, 

O cojlonia | quse cupls | ponte | ludere | longo. 

Cahdl. 

• A regular hexameter verse is termed priapean, and is, consequently, 
considered inelegant, when it is so constructed as to admit of being 
diTid^ into two portions of three feet each ; as, 

Terti& I pars pa|tri d&t& | pars d&ta | terti& | patrl. 

Cahdl. 

4. The regular pentuneter is also a dactylic measure. 

5. The iEolic pentameter consists of four dactyles, preceded 
by a spondee, a trochee, or an iambus ; as, 

Edi|dit tuba | terribijlem sonijtum procul. 

TerenHofL 

6. The Phalascian or Phaleucian verse consists of the 
penthemimer of a hexameter, followed by a dactyle and a 
spondee; as, 

yise|bat geli|dae [ sidera '| brume. Boeth. 

A trochee is sometimes found in the first foot of this measure, and 
Boethius has admitted an iambus in the firnt and second feet. 

7. The tetrameter a priore, or the Alcmanian dactylic te- 
trameter, consists of the first three feet of a hexameter, fol- 
lowed by a dactyle ; as, 

Desiiper | In terjram nox | funditur. Boeth. 

8. The tetrameter a posteriare, or spondaic tetrameter, 
consists of the last four feet of a heroic verse ; as. 

Sic tris|tes afj&tiis &|mfcos. HoraL 
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9. The tetruneUr meioraB er FdiMitt oomim «r iM bil 
km feel of tiie hexameter neltiros; «if| 

Fak$ ru|bde nii|ceiiiqa6 rejaecat Bottk. 

10. The tetrameter acephabtts is the tetrameter a jposlenm 
wanting the first semifixH ; as. 

Qui I se YolSt I esse p6]tentem, 

An1|mos domSt | lUe fe|roce8. BoeA. 

11. The tetrameter catalectic is the tetrameter a prion 
wanting the last semifoot ; as, 

Nofltri dejus c&net ) harmoni|a. JPrtukni, 

12. The dactylic trimeter consists of the last three feet of 
a hexameter ; as, 

Grato I Pyrrha siib | antro. * Horat. 

13. The trimeter catalectic^ or Archilochian penthemimer, 
is a heroic penthemimehs, or the first five half feet of a 
hexameter; but the first two feet are most comnumly dac- 
tyles; as, 

PQlvis et I umbra su|mu8. Horai. 

14. The dactylic dimeter, or Adonic, cimsists of two feet, 
a daetyle and a spondee ; as, 

Riatt ajpoUo. Harai. 

ANAPlSSTIC ttEASUREd. 

16. The anapestic measure consists i^ two anapests ; as, 

Ululas|se c&nes. Smeca, 

• 

llie first foot in this measure was frequently changed to a dactyle 
or a spondee, and the second foot often to a spondee, and in a few in- 
stances to a dactjle . * 

The anapestic dimeter consists of two anapestic meas- 
ures; as, 

dSte s»|va fero. 

n& r5tant ! Seneca. 



Ph&retrse|que gr&ves 
Quanti I casus||hum& 



16. The anapestic dimeter catalectic ccmsists <Df three 
feet, of which the first and second are anapests or spoiMk c s , 
and the third an anapest, followed by a long syllable; as. 



i 
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Utf n&m I iii5d6 ndsjtril redi^nt 

In mo|re8 temjpori. prislcos. .Boeih, 

IAMBIC MEASUBZS. 

17. The iambic trimeter or senarius consiflts of three iam- 
bic measures or six iambic feet ; as, 

Suis I St ip|8& Ro|m& yi|ribus | ruit Hard. 

The pure iambic measure was seldom used by the Latin 
poets. To give to this metre greater slowness and dignity, 
they introduced spondees into the first, third and fifth feet ; 
and in every foot except the last, which was always an iambus, 
a long syllable Was often changed into two short syllables, so 
that an anapest or a dactyle was often used for a spondee, and 
a tribrac for an iambus, and, sometimes, a proceleusmatic was 
found in the first foot ; as. 

Quo quo I scelesjti ruT|tTs aut | cur dex|teris. 
'Alitl|bus atjque c&ni|bus homijcTda Hecjtorem. 

Hard. 
The writers of comedy, satire, and fables, admitted the 
qwndee, or a foot equal to it, into the second and fourth feet, 
as well as the first, third and fifth, and. a proceleusmatic in 
the first foot ; as, 

Tud I palajto clau|sus pajvo pasjcTtur. Petrvn. 

Amrt|tit meri|t6 propri|um qui &li|enum ap|pStit. 
P&res I dum non j sint vesjtrse fdr|titu|din]. 
Super eti|am jac|tas tegejre quod | jubet |. piidor. 

Phadrusy 

18. The scazon, or choliambus, or lame iambic, is the 
iambic trimeter witlf a spends in ^e sixth foot, and generally 
an iambus in the fifth ; as, 

Ciir in | theajtrum C&to | sevejre ve|n]stl ? 

An idejo tan|tum ve|neras | ut exjires? Mart, 

19. The iambic tetrameter, or octonarius, or quadratus, a 
measure used by the comic poets, consists of four iambic 
measures or eight iambic feet, subject to the same variations 
as the iambic trimeter ; ad. 

Nunc hic I dies | iUiam | vitim fif jfert, &Ii|o8 mojres 
posjtulat. Tereni, 

20. The iambic tetrameter catalectic, or HipponacticL is 

28* • 



the iambic tetrameter, dtffMivdd of its ittti^AMeytMii dwafi 
having "An iambus in the seveiid^ foot; «i^ 

DeprenjsIL najvis in | m&ri | Tesalnienlte ven|to. 

Caiua. 
2h The iaml^ trimeter GatdeotiO) or Arcliyochiliili, iH tiie 
iambic trimeter with an iambiM ita the fifth feot, and wantiag 
the final syllable in the sixth foot ; as, 

Voca|tus atjque iion | voca|tu6 aujdit. 

Trahuntjque sicjcas ma|chTnae.| cari|nas. ffarai. 

22. The iambic dimeter consists of two iambic measiure* 
or four iambic feet, but it admits the same variatioDS as the 
iambic trimeter ; as. 



FortI I seque mur pec|tore. 

Canidija trac tavlt | dapes. 

Vide|re propejrantes | domum. Horai* 

23. The iambic dimeter hypermeter is the iambic dimeter, 
with the third foot generally a spondee, and having an odd 
syllable after the 'fourth foot; as, 

yena|tor in | campTs | nivajlis. Hotat, 

24. The iambic dimeter ^ephalous is the iambic &tt^ 
ter, having most commonly an iambus in every foot, and 
always 'wanting the first syUable ; as, 

TrujdTtur | dies | die. H&rat, 

25. The iambic dimeter catalectic, or Anacreontic, is the 
dimeter iambic, wanting the final syllable, afid having an 
iambus in the third foot ; as, 

Lex hsBC I data est | cadu|cis, 

Deo I juben|t6, mem|bris, 

Ut temlperet | lab5|rem 

Medica|bTirs | vdliip{tas. Ptudentius. 

26. The Galliambus consists of tt^o >6atalectic dimeters, 
having, in general, a spondee or an anapest in the first foot of 
the first dimeter, and a tribrac in the second foot of the sec- 
ond dimeter, the final syllable of the second dimeter b^ng 
omitted ; as, 

Super al|t& vec|tus a|tys||celerl \ r&te m&|lia. CatuU. 

TROCHAIC UEAStJRieiS. 

27. The most common trochaic metre is the tetrameter or 
octonaxius catidectic, and it consists of seven feet folky«^ 
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kf SB oM ^rBable, the last ftot being ilwafi « lrodwe» whOe 
moet of the other feet are liable to the same varii^tions ae the 
feet in iambic meaafures ; as, 

Pulchrijus iaLil]to p^jrari | qiiaih crS|ari ] nobijlem. 

Ausak. 

DIUiSi|de8 cojite | vestras | hic dijea qae|rit m&jnus. 

Seneca, 

m 

28. The Sapphic verse, invented by the poetess Sappho, 
consists of five Kiel, the first a ttochee, the second a epondee 
and aometimee a trochee, the third a dac^le, and the fburth 
and fifth trochees ; as, 

Cset&|rl8 ma|jor tlbi | miles | imj;^. Hbrai. 

The strophe or stanza, in which Sappho eompoMd her venee, con- 
nets of three Sapphic verses followed hj an adonic : its ele^nce and 
sweetness imide it popular among the Latin poets, and caused it to be 
. often introduced into their elegiac verses. 

29. The Phakecian or hen4eca8yllabiG verse eomnsts of 
five feet, the first of which is generally a spondee, though it 
is sometimes an iambus or a trochee, the second a dactyle, 
and the three others trochees ; as, 

Non est | viv^re | sed va|lere | vft&. Martial. 

. 90. The trochaic dimeter consists of finir feet, the first 
•ad two last of ^ich are always trochees, and the second a 
trochee, spondee, dactyle, or anapest ; as, 

Non fajcTt quod | optat | ipse 

Ore I torvo | commi|nantes. 3odk» 

CHORIAMBIC MEASURES. 

31. The choriambic pentameter consists of a spondee, 
three choriambi, and an iambus ; as, 

JBti» I carpe diem j quam minimum | credul& pos|ter5. 

32. The choriambic tetrameter consists of three chwiambi 
or feet of equal length, feUowied by a bacchic ; as, 

OttoA nemus I cum fluvTis | omne c&nat 1 fidfundun, 

Ckmd. 

« 

Cai rte6ra|t& muglunt | aure& claus|tr& mundi. Serenus. 

33. The Alcaic epiehoriambic ^eUameler acatatectic eon* 
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8iflts of die second epitrit, two choriamlMy and a baceluo ; as^ 

Te dSos d|ro Syb&rin | cur properes ( lUitando. Horai* 

34. The Asdepiadic tetrameter, invented by the poet Aa- 
depiadesf consists of a qpondee, two choriambi, and an iam- 
bus; as, 

Mece|nas &t&Tis | edite re|gTbQs. Horat, 

The fibrst foot <^this verse is sometimes a daclyle ; as^ 

Effugijam et miseros | liber& mors | vocet 8eMea. 

This method. of scanning the Asclepiadic may be oonndered as tiw 
most correct : it has, however, been sometimes scanned in a different 
manner, the first foot being made a spondee, the- second a dactyto 
followed by an odd syllable,. and the last two fecit daetyles; as, 

Mec6|nts &a|vls | editfi | rCglbOs. Uorai, 

35., The chwiambic trimeter or Glyconic consists of three 
feet, the first a spondee, an iambic, or a trochee, the second 
a choriambus, and the third an iambic ; as, 

. Sic te I dlv& p5tens | Gypri. Horat. 

Magn& I progenies | Jovis. CaiuU, 

Bonis I crede fuga|crbus. Boeth, 

36. The choriambic trimeter catalectic or Pherecratic ia 
the Glyconic deprived of its final syllable, and sometimes 
having an anapest in the first foot ; as, 

Grato I Pyrrh& siib an|tro. Herat. 

Dominis | pressiis Tnilquis. BodL 

37. The choriambic dimeter consists of a choriambus and 
a bacchic ; as, 

Lydi& die | p^r omnes. HorcH. 

IONIC MEASURBS. 

38. The ionic a nugore or Sotadic consists of three ionioa 
a tM§ort and a spondee : the ionic feet are, however, fir»- 
qaently changed into dichorees, and a long syllable into two 
sh^rt syllables-; as, 

VoealUi I qued^Lm memojrant cdns5na | qiuedam. 
H&s cum gemi|ha compedS | dedlcat c&ltenas, 
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SaturnSy ll|bi ZoiliiSy | anniilos prT|0re8. MartiaL 

99. The ionic a ndnare connsts of three or lour feet, 
which are all ionics a minore; as, 

Puer ales | tibi tel2ts j 6pcro82&|quc Minerf j^. Harai, 



COMPOUND METRES. 

40. The greater Alcaic consists <^ two ismhic feet, which 
are sometimes changed into spondees, and an odd syllable^ 
followed by a choriambus and an iambus ; as, 

VTdes I ut al|ta | stet nive canjdidum, 

Casles|tTs arjcis^nobnis rn|cola. HorOt, 

* 41. The Archilochiah heptameter oonsisU of the dactylic 
tetrameter a priore, followed by three trochees ; as. 

Nunc decetjaut vTrT|di nTtT|dum caput |*impe|dire | myrt5. 

42. The dactylico-trochaic tetrameter er lessw Alcaic con- 
sists of two dactyles, followed by two trochees ; as, 

LeYi& I personu|ere | saxa. ttorat. 

The preceding account of the metres in the most eoininon use 
. among the Latin, poets will| it is presumed, be found botI> compre- 
hennve and accurate. The student, who is desirous of more exten- 
sive information on this subject, may consult with advantagu Carey's 
Latin Prosody. 

• • 

In their lyric oompositionsy the Latin poets seldt^ro con- 
fined themselves to one species of verse, but^ ht the sake of 
greater variety and harmony, they generally introduced two, 
and sometimes three different measures into the same ode. 
This change of metre is found in almost all the lyrics of Hor- 
ace, and has contributed much to the beauty* of his poetry. 

Tht first thirty rf the foUowing exerdses are designed to 
be secerned; the succeeding thirty^four require the order of 
the words to be changed, in order to the lines being formed 
into verses ; the remaining exercises ate intended to be trims' 
lated, Thefigurei prefixed to the exercises reftUt to the mettei 
of the verses contained in them. 
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EXERCISES. 

1. No. 8./ 

Hand sic magni conditor orbis ; 
Hoic ex alto cuncta tuenti 
Nulla terre mole resiptunt, 
Non nox atris nubibus obstat. 

2. No. 9. 
Gratius astra nitent, ubi Notus 
Desinit imbriferos dare sonoe ; 
Lucifer ut teuebras pepulerit, 
Pulchra dies roseos agit equos. 

8. No. 16. 

Somnos dabat herba salubris, 
Potum quoque lubricus amnis. 
Umbras altissima pinus; 
Nondum maris alta secabat. 

4. ' No. 31. 

Tu ne qusBsieris scire, nefas, quern mihi, quern tibi 
Finem di dederint, Leuconoe ; nee Babylonios 
Tentaris numeros, ut melius, quidquid erit, pati ; 
8eu plures hyemes, seu tribYiit Jupiter ultimam. 

6. No. 1, 8. 

Albus iit obscuro deterget nubila ccslo 

S»pe Notus, neque partutit imbres 
Perpetuos, sic tu sapiens finire memento 

Tristitiam vitsBque labores. 

6. No. 1, 13, 1, 13. 

Diflugere nives ; redeunt Jam gramina campis^ 

Arboribusque comse ; 
Mutat terra vices ; et decrescentia ripas 

Flumina prstereunt 

7. No. 1, 17, 1, 17. 

Mella caY& manant ex ilioe ; montibus altis 
Levis crepante lympba desilit pede. 

IlUc injusssB veniunt ad mulctra capells, 
Refertque tenta grex amicus ubera. 

8. No. 17, 22, 17, 22. 
Has ipter epulas, ut juvat pastas ovea 

Videre properantes domqm I 
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Yidere fessos, Yomerem invennittiy boref, 
CoUo trahentes languido. 

9. No. 11, 36. 
Omne hominum genus in terris 

Simili sorgit ab ortu ; 
Unus enim rerum pater est,- 
Unus cuncta ministrat. 

10. No. 34, 35. 

Jam yeris comites, quae mare temperanty 
Impellunt anims iintea Thraciae ; 
Jam nee prata rigent, nee fluvii strepunt 
Hyberna nive turgidi. 

11. No. 35, 34. 

Caris multa sodalibus, 

Nulli plura'tamen, dividit oscula, 
aukin dulci Lamiae, memor 

Act8B non alio rege puertise. 

12. No. 28, 14. 
Scandit eratas vitiosa naves 
Cura, nee turmas equitum relinquit, 
Ocior cervis, et agente nimbos 

Ocior Euro. 

la No. 41,21. 

SoWitur acris hyems gratsi vice veris et Favoni ; 

Trahuntque siccas machinsB carinas ; 
Ac neque jam stabulis gaudet pecus, aut arator igni ; 
Nee prata canis albicant pruinis. 

14. No. 37, 33. 
Cur neque militaris 

Inter aequales equitat ; Gallica nee lupatis 
Temperat ora fraenis ? 
Cur timet fUivum Tiberim tangere t cor oliTiim 

15. ^ No. 34, 34, 36, 35. 

Yos Tempo totidem tollite laudibus, 
NatsJemque^ mares, Delon Apoiiinis^ 

Insignemque pharetri, 

Fraternaque humerum iyr&. 
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1& No. 40, 40, 123, 42. 

Doctrina sed vim promovet insitam, 
RiHMiqae cultus pectora rohorant ; 
Utcunque defecere mores, 
Dedecorant bene nata culpae. 

17. Nq. 1, 22, 13. 

Nobilis ut grandi cecinit Ceataun]3 {JumnOy 
** Invicte mortalis, dei 
Nate puer Thetide, 
Te manet Aasaraci tellus, quam frigidfi paivj 
Findunt Scamandri flumina, 
Lubrpeus et Simois.*' 

18. No. 24, 21. 
At fides, et ingeni 

Benigna vena est ; pauperemque dives 
Me petit Nihil supri 

Dcos iacesRO ; nee potentem amicnm 
Largiora flagito, 

Satis beatus unicis Sabinis. 

19. No. 17, 13, 22. 

Ubi hec severus te palam laudaverimi, 
Jussus abire domum, 
Ferebar incerto pede 
Ad non amicos, heu, mihi postes, et hem. 
*Limina dura, quibus 

Lumbos et intregi latus. 

20. No. J 8. 
Qoerceta Fauni, vosque rore vinoso 
CrMes bcnigni, mitis Evandri sedes. 
Si quid salubre vallibns frondet vestris, 
I>e"Hmen mgro ferte certatim vati. 

Sic ilie, chartis redditus rursum Musis, 
Vicina duici prata mulcebit cantu. 



21. 






Frigora mitesciint Zephyris ; ver proterit cestas, 

Interitura simul ; 
Pomifer autumnus fruges efiiidcrit ; et 'mox 

Bnima rccurrit iners. 

Labuntur altis interim ripis aque, 
Queruntur in sylvis aves. 



i 
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Fontesque lymphis obstrepunt maaantibus; 
Soiimo6 quod invitet leves. 

, Aa^m variis terras animalia permeant figtiris ! 
Namque alia extento sunt corpore^ pulveremque Yemint, 
Continuumque trahunt vi pectoris incitata sulcum. 
Sunt quibus alarum levitas va^, verberetque ventoe. 

24. 

Monte decurrens velut amnis, imbres 
duem super notas aluere ripas, 
Fenret, immensusque ruit profundo 
Pindarus ore. 

S5. 

'Cihn nemus flatu Zephyri tepentis . 

Yernis irrubuit rosis, 
Spiret insanum nebulosus Auster, 
Jam spinis abeat decus. 

26. 

Pallida mors aequo pulsat pede pauperum tabemas 

Regumque turres ; o beate Sexti, 
YitiB summa brevis spem nos vetat inchoare kmgam ; 

Jam te premet nox, fabulaeque manes.. 

27. 

Nee Cos referunt jam tibi purpursy 
Nee clari lapides, tempora, qus semd 
Notis condita &stis 
Indusit volucris dies. 



da 



99. 



ao. 



Purs riyus aquas, sylvaque jugerum 
Paucorum, ,et segetis certa fides men, 
Fulgentem imperio fertilis Afirice 
FaUit, sorte beatior. 

Virtus, recludens immeritis mori 
Cesium, negatd tentat iter via ; 
Coetusque vulgares, et udam 
Sperdit humum fugiente penii&. 

Quid genus et procvos strepitis T 
Si primordia vestra 

2d 
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AaotoffeBMiiie Deum epecbm, 
Nullufl degener extal, 

Ni Yitiis pejora fovens, 
Proprium deserat ortmn. 



8L No. 16. 

Utinam modo redirent nostra 
Tempora in priscos mores I 
Sed, ignibas iEtns ssdVior, 
Amor fenrens habendi ardet 

3^ No. 6. 

Nunc jacet luinine mentis effieto, 
£t pressus colla catenis gravibus, 
Declivemque pondere gerens vultum, 
Cogitur, heu, cernere terram stolidaoL 

3d. No. 17. 

Anima mea, recogita'mecum, recogita, 
Horrore quo pereulsa, ponti videris 
Imo ex sinu profunditates erutas, 
Montesque fluctuum imminentes montibii& 

34. No. 17, 22, 17, 22. 

Elusns miser, non est, ut arbitraris, 

McNTS atra'filia Noctis, 
Erebove creta patre sive Eritmye, 

Vastove sub Chao nata. 

36. No. 17, 22, 17, 22. 

Ast ilia, missa steUato ccelo, Dei 

Messes coUigit ubique, 
Animasque, reconditas csu^ned mole. 

In lucem et evocat auras. 

aa . No. 17, 22, 17, 22. . 

En, viator defesse, et infri deq[Mce 

Vits terminum visBque, 
Vide quo laboriosa vestigia 
Hue, ecce, omnia tendunt • 

87. No. 30, 24, 30, 24. 

Hybla, ftmde totos (lores, 
Quidquid attulit annus ; 
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Hybla flm^ai ve^m sparge, 
Ckutfitus campiM Ennae est 

8a . No. 28, 28, 28, 14 

Deus, lau4es in Sione manent te. 
Hie, castis sacris operata, tibi 
Gens vota taa sdvet, victiraisque 
Arfts imbuet. 

39. No. 28, 28, 28, 14 

Quique tarn praesens supplicantum tibi 
Secundos exitHs tribuas votis, 
Gentes petent te mundi sub utroque 
Jafientes axe. 

40. No. 28, 28, 28, 14. 
Tu, potens rerum pollens validisque 
Viribus, catena stabili firmas 
Tractus montiura, jugaque inquietis 

Procellis tunsa. 

41. No. 28, 28, 28, 14. 
Tu maris, agitata ventis nigris, 
Componis terga ; rebelles cohibes 
Motus gentium, plaoidaqua ntatas 

Tumuitus pace. 

4SL No. 28, 28, 28, 14. 

Ultimi rerum signa tua n6runt, 
£t pavent fmes, coruscis quoties 
Flammis turgidum fremuit sonoro 
Coslum murmure. 

43. No. 28, 28, 28, 14. 
Th seten terrae, imbrem sitientis, 
Invisis laBtus ; gravidieqae nubis 
De sinu, fttmiOis genitale pigroa 

In semen agros. 

44. No. 28, 28, 28, 14. 
Alveus, pleno semper tibi amne, 
Turgidus l»t& novat fruge arra, 
Campos floribiis, vilrentes nemorum 

Recessus fronde. 
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« 

45. No. 28, 28, 28, 14. 

To maceras rpre leni sola contcanacis 

terriB, glebas subigisque, 

Sulcos ebrios amictu yiridante 
Inumbras messis. 

46. Jio. 28, 28, 28, 14. 
Qui feres gressus, annum renovabis 
Fnigum fertilem, vegetansque feetus 
Per valles cavas saltus riguosque 

Humor impluet. 

47 No. 28, 28, 28, 14. 

Pauper tigurii (fl^oc.) colonus gestiet, 
Comitans capeUas distentas iacte ; 
GoUes mugient, et sylva, amica feasis 
juvencis. 

48. . No. 28, 28. 28, 14. 
Spes cupidas ara^toris fovebit 
Fluctuans latis campis seges alma ; 
Ut canat tibi feriatus fest& 

In umbri carmen. 

49. No. 34, 34, 34, 35. 
Quid frustr^ rabidi canes petitis me f 
Cur premis improbum propositum Livor T 
Sicut pastor ovem, Dominus regk me : 

Nil penitus deerit {syruBr,) mihi. 

50. No. 34, 34, 34, 35. 

Per mitia pabula viridis campi. 
Quae amoBnitas teneri veris pingit. 
Nunc pascor placid^, nunc talus satumm 
Molliter explico iessus. 

51. No. 34, 34, 34, 35. 
Rivus pursB aquse leniter astrepens 
Restituit robora languidis membris ; 
£t spiritus recreat Uando fomite 

Sub face torridi aolis. 

52. No. 34, 34, 34, 35. 

Chxpi peteret mens vaga devios saltus^ 
Sequens teneras illecebras errarum^ 
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Bonus retra»t) denuo me miaeroiiSy 
In Yiam justitis pastar. 

53. No. 34, 34, 34, 36. 

Nee si luctifidl manu per trepidas intentet 

• — tenebras mors vulnera mihi, 

Formidem pergere, te duce, me pedo 
Facies securum tuo. 

64. No. 34, 34, 34, 35. 

To accumulas mensas epulis ; merum 

Tu sufficis plenis pateris ; et caput exhilaras 

unguento : conficit sBmulos 

Dum spectant arikius dolor. 

66. No. 34, 34, 34, 35. 

Tua bonitas nunquam destituet me, 
Perpetud favor profususque bonis, 
Et non soUicitsd domi tu» longa 
Tempora vitaB transigam. 

66. No. 40, 40, 23, 42. 
Tecum alta Virtus sedet laurigeram 
Frontem decora, et Veritas filia, 

Cui vultus fulgens immortale 
Radiatur purpureo igne. 

67. No. 17. 

Poets veteres fiibulantur Protea 

Fuisse quondam, qui verteret se in mnnes 

Formas, nee posset contineri ullis vibculiB, 

dum nunc in liquentes undas fluit. 
Nunc stridet flamma, nunc ferns leo rugit, 
Arbor viret, ursus horret, anguis sibilat. 

68. No. 41. 

Unica gens hominiim akius levat celsum caeumen, 
Atque levis stat recto corpore, despicitque terras. 
Haec figura admonet, nisi terrehus mal^ desipis. 
Qui recto vultu pelis coelum, exerisque frontem, 
In sublime animum quoque feras, ne gravata pessdm. 
Inferior sidat mens celsius levato corpore. • 

69. No. 29. 
Ciuie faciunt vitam bieatiorem, 
Haec sunt> Martialis iuoundissime ; 

29* 
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Ager DOD ingratos, perennis focus, 
Nimqaani lis, rara toga, quieta mens. 
Ingenue vires, corpus salubre, 
Simplicitas pradens, amici pares ; 

60. No. 2». 
Facilis canTictns, sine arte mensa 
Non ebria nox sed curis^uta. 
Torus non tristis attamen pudicus, 
Soninus, qui tenebras breves facial, 
Velis esse quod sis, nihilque malis. 
Nee metuas diem summum, nee copies. 

61. No. 35, 34, 31, », 34, 31. 
Gkuidio pectora pulsat 

Leto cor trepidum ; lingua avet tuas 
Promere laudes ; spes bona tacite recreat corpas. 
Tu Yiam vits reseras : 

De vultu tuo fluvii laetitiie 
M anant ; tu tribuis gaudia munific& dexteri. 

63. No. 34, 34, 34, 35. 

Qualis per silentia nigra nemorum, 
Vallesque irriguas, et domos virides, 
Fons placidus murmure languido serpit, 

Peragens secretum iter ; 
Paulisper vagus, atque ^ens exiguos Mttandros, 
einuat se variis modis, 



63. 



Dum tand^n, ingam celerem precipitans. 
Maris gremio miscetur. 

Talis per semitam tacitam devia 
Diffugiat stas, non gravis opibus, 
Rauca jurgia fori non experta, nee palms 

— decus sangoitteum ; 

Ciimque tenebre instant et lux brevis occidit, 
Et satura ludo, et laboribus fessa, 
Membra jacentia mors lenisque sopor 

Manu placid& componant. 

64. • No. 16. 

Que canit altis ramis, garrula 
Ales clauditur antro caveae ; 
Huic licet* pocula illita melle, 
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Dolci studio, dapes largaaqae, 
Cura ludens hiNxiiniiin ministret. 
Si t&men, saliens arcto tecto, 
Yiderit grataa umbras nemorumy 
ProCerit sparsas' escas pedibus ; 
Sylras tantum requirit moesta, 
Susurrat sylvas voce dulci. 

65. No. 11,36, 11,36. 

The same Creator gave to the sun his rays ; He gave to 
the moon her horns ; He also gave inhabitants to the eanh, and 
stars to the Heaven. 

Ille do radius Phcebus ; 

£t do cornu luna ; 
Ille etiam terra {enaU.) homo 

Do, et ccelum sidus. 

66. No. 28, 35, 28, 35. 

The sea is often resplendent in calm weather, Its waves 
being unruffled ; The north wind often raises in it raging 
tempests. The waters being agitated. 

Sepd radio tranquillo Berenum 
Mare, fluctus inunotus ; 
* . SffipM^ Aquilo tempestas (synon.) fbrvens, 
^quor (enaU.) versus, concito. 

67. No. 25, 36, 25, 36, 25, 36. 

Whoever shall wish Cautiously to erect a house that shall 
stand. Should take care to avoid the sea. Threatening with 
its waves The top of a lofty mountain. And should shun quick- 
sands. « 

Quisquis perennis volo 

Seaes caut^ {eTutU.) pono, 
£t minans flactus. 

Mare {synon.) spemo curet, 
Alius mens cacumen, 
Arena yitet bibulus. 

68. No. 25, 36, 25, 36, 25, 36. 

The former of these situations the south wind Assails with 

all its strength ; The loose quick-sands Are unable to bear 

the pressing weight. Remember to place your house on a 

low And fiim rock. 

Die Auster (epithet) 
Vires totus urset ; 
Hs Boliltus pendulum 
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t 

Pondofl reetuo feio. 
Memento jfigo domue humilii 
certiu. 



m. No. 25, 96, 25, 96, 25, 96. 

Although The wind roar. Agitating the waters, and corer- 
ing them with ruins, Ton, hs4>pily screened By the strength 
of yoor unmoved rampart, Shall serenely spend your days, 
Smiling at the fury of the wind. 

Tono qaamyii, mina 

.£quor misoens, yentm, 
To. aoietvs conditue 

Feficiter {enall.) yallos robiu, 
w£vtim seren^ (erudl.) duco^ 

Irridene (omm.) ira («tiau.) »ther. 



70. No. 35. 

Orpheus, the Thracian bard, bewailing Lon£ since the 
death of Eurydice, his wife, Afler he had, by his mournful 
strains, made The woods move, and the flowing Rivers stand 
still. The stag fearlessly drew near the fierce lions, Nor did 
the hare fear The dog before her, that was now rendered 
harmless by the song. 

Conjuz fiinus (enall.) quondam • 

Gemens, ThreYcius vates 

Poetquam modus flebilis 

Cqito sylva, inobilis 

Amnie cogo sto/ 

JiSngoque latus intrepid^ (etudl.) 

Leo 8»yu8 cerva, 

Nee timeo lepus tIsus 

Canis, jam cantus placidus. » 

71. No. 35. 

When a more violent Passion burned within his breast, 
And the strains, which had subdued all things around him. 
Could not soothe the sorrows of him, from whom they pro- 
ceeded. Complaining of the cruel deities, He went to their in- 
fernal abodes. There, bringing tender strains From his har- 
monious strings, He weeps, and moves ev^i the infernal re- 
gions, And with a sweet prayer Solicits pardon and favour of 
9ie gods of the shades. 

Ciaa intima fla^rrantior 
Pectoris fervor ureret, 
Nee, qui Bubigo cuBctus, 
Modus mulceo donoiiiins, ^ 
Querens superi immitis. 
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Domufl infemiM adeo. 
Illtc, sonans chorda blandus 

temporalis carmen, 

Defieo, et moyeo (maU.) Tsnara, 
£t prece dulcia venia 
Rogo umbra dominiis. 

72. . No. 35. 

Cerberus, the three-headed guardian of the entrance, 
stands amazed, Captivated by the unusual song. The cruel 
goddesses, the avengers of crimes. Who are die authors of 
miseries, Are now bedewed with tears* in sorrow. The rapid 
wheel hurries not round The body of Ixion ; And Tantalus, 
a prey to long-continued thirst, Heeds not the waters near 
him: The vulture, while lie is delighted with the strains. 
Tears not the liver of Tityus. 

Ter^eminus stupeo novus 
Janitor captus c&rmen. 
• Sontes, qui malum agito, 
Dea, ultrix scelus, 
Jam mcBstuB madeo lachryme. 
Non caput Ixionius 
Rota velox precipito ; 
Et, perditus site longus, 
Tantalus flumen spemo. 
Dum sum modua satur, vuHur 
Non traxit jecur Tityi. 

73. No. 35. 

At length the monarch oi the shades, commiserating his 
sorrows, says, " We yield. Let us give to the bard as a 
companion His wife, redeemed by his song: But let this 
condition accompany the gift. That it shall not be lawful for 
him to look behind him. Until he shall have left these re- 
gions." Who shall lay a restraint on lovers? Alas! when 
near the boundaries of the realms of night, Orpheus looked 
back on his Eurydice, Lost her, and was undone. 

" Vincor," tandem arbiter 

Umbra aio miserans, 

" Dono vir comes • 

Conjux, carmen emptus : 

Sed donum (enaU.) lex co<hreao, 

Ne, dum relinquo (enaU.) Tartera, 

Fas sum flee to lumen." 

Quig aman9 le^ det ? 

Heu ! prope nox terminus, Orpheua 

. suus Eurydice 

Video, ^rdo, et (asyn.) oooido« 
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74. No. 38. 

The mighty (duri) labours of Hercules render him illus- 
trious (celebrant) : 

He overcame the proud Centaurs ; 

He stripped from the fierce Nemean {eUip.) lion his 
skin {spoUum) ; . [darts. 

He pierced also the harpies (vobicres) with his unerring 

75. . No. 28. 

He took from the watchful (cementi) dragon the gold- 
en (elHp.) apples ; 

He dragged along Cerberus in a three-fold chain : 

The conquering hero (victor) i@ said to have placed tjieir 
cruel 

Master as food before the fierce steeds of Diomed. (ellijp,) 

76. No. 28. 

The hydra was destroyed by a burning (comhusto) poison ; 
The god of (eUip.) the river Acheloiis, maimed (turbahis) 

in his forehead, 
Hid his face, covered with shame, beneath his waters (ripis) ; 
He laid Antseus prostrate (stramt Antaum). on the African 

sands. 

77. . No. 28. 

Cacus appeased by his death (eUip,) the anger of Evander ; 

And the shoulders (eOip,) of Hercules (eUip,), which the 
mighty (akus) globe was soon to press with its weight 
(elkp'). 

These siK>ulders the boar (setiger) of Arcadia (el^,) stain- 
ed widi his foam ; 

His last labour supports on his shoulders the heavens. 



78. No. 17. 

When all thy mercies, O my God (Jehava)^ 

My rising soul surveys, • 
Transported with the view, I'm lost (mens Juerei mea) 
, In wonder, love and praise. 

79. No. 17. 

O how shall words with equal warmth 

The gratitude declaie, 
That glows within my ravished In'east? 

But thou canst read it there. 



k. 
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80. No. 17. 

To all my weak complaints and cries 

Thy mercy lent an ear {tua auris aceepii siaHm). 

Ere yet my feeble thoughts had learnt 
To form themselves in prayer. 

81. No. 17. 

Unnumbered (ques nuOus (Bquat comjputus) comforts to my 
soul 
Thy tender care bestowed, 
Before my infant heart conceived 

From whom those comforts flowed (profiuxerint tot mu- 
nera), 

82. No. 17. 

When in the slippery paths of youlii 

With heedless steps ^Incogitans, ammqm prtBups) 
I ran, 
Thine arm unseen conveyed me safe. 

And led me up to man {eevum maturitis)» 

83. No. 17. 

Through hidden dangers, toils and deaths. 

It gently cleared my way, 
And through the pleasing snares ijblandmaita faUacia) of 
vice, 
More to be feared than they {Periadum pra OBteris 
ferentia), 

84. No.. 17. 

When worn with sickness, oft hast thou 
. With health renewed my face. 
And, when in sins and sorrow sunk. 
Revived my soul with grace. 

85. No. 17. 

Thy bounteous hand with worldly bliss 

Has made my cup run o'er {sat supirque wie bedrii 
copiaV 
And in a kind and faithful friend 

Has doubled all my store. 
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86. No. 17. 
Ten thoasand thousand precious gifts 

My daily thanks employ ; 
Nor IS the least a cheerful heart, 

That tastes {(iccipit) those gifts with joy. 

87. No. 17. 

Through every period of my life ( VU4B per amne stadium^ 
aOuUus et senex). 

Thy goodness I'll pursue, 
And, a&r death (hoc corpus exuius), in distant woridfl, 

The glorious theme renew. 

88. No. 17. 

When nature fails {cesset), and day and nigbt 

Divide thy works no more, 
My ever-gratefiil {memor usque) heart, O Lord, 

Thy mercy shall adore. 

89. No. tr. 
Through all eternity, to thee 

A joyful song I'll raise ; 
But, O ! eternity's too short 
To litter all thy praise. 



90. No. 25. 10 Lines. 
Little cricket, full of mirth. 
Chirping on my kitchen hearth, 
Wheresoe'er be thine abode, 
Always harbinger of good, — 
Pay me for thy warm retreat 
With a song more soft and sweet ; 
In rrturn, thou shalt receive 
Such a strain as I can give. 

91. No. 25. 10 Lines. 
Thus thy praise shall be ejcpreal. 
Inoffensive, welcome guest ; 
While the rat is on the scout. 
And the mouse with curious snout. 
With what vermin else infest 
Every dish, and spoil the best. 
Frisking thus before the fire. 
Thou hast all thine heart's desire. 
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03. Na 25. 10 Lines. 

Though in Toioe and shape they he 
Formed as if akin to thee, 
Thou surpassest, happier fiur, 
Happiest grasshq)pers that are. 
Theirs is but a summer's song ; 
Thine endures the winter long. 
Unimpaired, and shrill, and clears 
Melody throughout the year. 

93. No. 25. 10 Lines. 

Neither night nor dawn of day 
Puts a period to thy play ; 
Sing then, and extend thy span 
Far beyond the date of man : 
Wretched man, whose years are spent 
In repining discontent, 
LiTes not, aged though he be, 
Half a span, compared with thee. 



94. No. 17. 

The spacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue, ethereal sky, 
And spangled heavens, a shining frame. 
Their great Original proclaim. 
The unwearied sun, from d^y to day. 
Does his Creator's power di^lay. 
And publishes to every land 
The work of an almighty hand. 

95. No. 17. 

Soon as the evening shades prevail. 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale. 
And nightly to the listening earth 
Repeats the story of her birth ; 
Whilst all the stars that round her bura^ 
And all the planets in their turn. 
Confirm the tidings as they roll. 
And spread the truth firom pole to pole. 
30 
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i» No. 17. 

What though ia flriepiii silence all 
Move round this dark, terrestrial baH^-^ 
What though no read vmp^ nor aoiiii^ 
Amidst their radiant orbs be founc^— 
In reason's ear thej all rejoice, 
And utter forth a prions voice, 
For ever singing, as they Amy, 
" The hand thai made us is di?iiie^ 
esi, qui nos creavit, arUfex). 
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